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LETTER OF TRANSMinAL 



Reno, Nevada, January 3, 1911. 
To Hw Excellency y Tasker L. Oddie, Governor of the State of Nevada. 

Sir: In accordance with the provisions of law, we herewith submit 
our report of the proceedings and work of the Nevada Historical 
Society for the biennial term ending December 31, 1910. 

Very respectfully yours, 

G. F. TALBOT, 

President. 
Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, Secretary. 
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PRESIDENTS REPORT 



Carson City, Nevada, January 3, 1911. 
To His Excellency, the Governor, 

Sir: In presenting this biennial report on behalf of the Nevada His- 
torical Society, as requii*ed by law, reference is made to the accompany- 
ing report of the secretary, which shows in detail the transactions and 
expenditures of the society for the last biennial term, and which is so 
complete that it indicates the progress made during that period and the 
necessities of the society for the next two years. The previous work and 
growth of the society are reviewed in the report filed at the end of the 
year 1908, and the needs of the society and the benefits it confers are 
portrayed in the letter of Professor Show, Professor of History at Stan- 
ford University, printed at pages 49 and 50 of that report. 

Although the veto of the bill appropriating $55,000 for a building for 
the society, after its passage through the Legislature with only one dis- 
senting vote, and the omission from the general appropriation bill of the 
intended appropriation to meet the current expenses of the society for 
the last two years by oversight after it had been ordered placed in the 
general bill by the Joint Committe on Ways and Means, left the society 
in debt and without state aid for the biennium or funds to carry on its 
operations in the field and without means to make as rapid advancement 
as desired, nevertheless the society has, through the financial assistance 
of liberal-minded men within and without the State, who realized the 
worthiness of its purposes, and by the energy and efforts of its secretary 
and members, met all obligations, paid all indebtedness, and continued 
to advance in its work. Every "friend in need has been a friend indeed,** 
and every contribution toward the support of the society has been of 
material benefit. The donations of $260 and $1,000, respectively by 
gentlemen residing in California and New York, and of $50 per month 
by an honored resident of this State, have been of great assistance and 
are highly appreciated, as well as every smaller (gift. The presentation 
of back files and current numbers and the encouragement given in differ- 
ent ways by the various newspapers of the State, in consonance with 
their usual efforts for the enlightenment of the people, are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The society also appreciates the friendly spirit and sympathy mani- 
fested by the Legislature, and as exemplified by the Committee on State 
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Institutions at the session of 1909, which, after referring approvingly to 
the work of the society, adopted the language of Mr. Bryan before the 
Nebraska Legislature, that "the Legislature should be generous with the 
Historical Society building, and follow the lead of other States in 
creating a place to shelter the history of the Commonwealth as it 
develops.** In vetoing the appropriation for a building the Lieutenant 
and Acting Governor recognized the need of the society for the structure, 
but owing to the extraordinary appropriations made at the last session 
deemed it imperative that the money in the treasury be husbanded to 
avoid a deficit, and the erection ^of the building be deferred. In the 
message he said : 

However valuable the collection of curios and articles of historical interest in 
possession of the Nevada Historical society may be, the State is not in a condi- 
tion at this time to make an appropriation of $55,000 for a building to house 
them. With unusually large appropriations for the support of the State Prison, 
Hospital for Mental Diseases, State University, and other state institutions, 
which were made absolutely necessary by conditions prevailing in those institu- 
tions, and a large reduction in the state tax rate, it is imperative that the revenue 
of the State be husbanded with extreme care to avoid a deficit in the treasury. 

The work of the Historical Society would, no doubt, be greatly facilitated by 
having a spacious fireproof building in which to store its records, curios and 
other valuable articles, yet the present quarters can be made do until such time . 
as the State can make the needed appropriation without depleting its treasury. 

The society and the Regents desire that this veto be sustained, but that 
a building be erected in a more central and convenient location if funds 
are available. 

With its growth and the increase in the materials obtained and prom- 
ised for delivery when fireproof quarters are secured, the society is more 
in need of a building than ever before ; and when a suitable structure 
and funds for field work are provided, the accumulation of books, manu- 
script, curios and relics will be rapidly augmented. The building and 
work of the society have been too long deferred. If it had been organ- 
ized twenty or forty years earlier, and before the passing of so many of 
the pioneers, much of value pertaining to the history of the State could 
have been obtained and preserved which is now lost forever. It is 
believed that a knowledge of the lives and work of the builders of the 
Commonwealth is not only of interest, but of practical benefit, to the 
present generation, and that an accurate recording of the past and pres- 
ent history of the State, and of men prominent in her educational, politi- 
cal, administrative and business affairs will be of interest and profit to 
future generations. 

It is for love of the work, and from a sense of civic "duty, and under 
the realization that the Historical Society is a branch of the educational 
system of the State, and that its efforts are as much for the benefit of the 
people generally as for the members of the society that they are striving 
to advance its purposes. The society welcomes all good citizens to mem- 
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bership in the organization, and invites the assistance of all, regardless 
of whether they become members, in the work which it is striving to do 
for the good of the State. 

One of the legislators at the last session, deeply interested in educa- 
tional matters, advised that a building be erected for the society on the 
University grounds. Although the University and the society are desirous 
of advancing all our educational institutions, it is best that each control 
the particular line of work in which it is engaged. However, there are 
well-recognized advantages in having the library and collection of the 
society in the same building or near the University library, so that they 
may be conveniently accessible to professors, scholars or others desirous 
of working in both. The best college work in the country has been done 
by the University authorities, and the most efficient and successful work 
which pertains to the usual purposes of historical societies has been done 
by the historical societies and not by the universities. As an example, 
the State of Wisconsin gave its historical society a $600,000 building upon 
the university campus at Madison, under the control of the society, with 
the university library occupying a smaller part of the building, and in ten 
years' time the work of the society had so far advanced that the building 
was too small to properly house its collections. 

Realizing the advantages of having the library and museum of the 
Historical Society conveniently near the University library, the council 
of the society and the Board of Regents of the University at their last 
meetings passed resolutions favoring the erection of a building for the 
society on the quadrangle and the placing in this building of the library 
and collection of the society and the library of the University until such 
time as provision may be made by the Board of Regents, through dona- 
tions or otherwise, for the more desirable housing of the University 
library, by which time the whole of the building may be needed by the 
society for its growing collection. The University librarian also favors 
this plan. The University library is now in a damp and poorly lighted 
basement, and for lack of room a part of the books are kept in other 
buildings. The library, manuscript and materials of the society, as far 
as collected, are crowded in a wooden building and liable to be destroyed 
by fire. There is, and for several years has been, some expectation that 
private donations would be obtained for the erection of an administration 
and library building for the University, to cost $200,000 or $250,000. 
Whether these donations be secured within a few or many years, or 
never, a building as suggested by the society for housing its library and 
collection and the University library until other provision is made might 
accommodate the latter as well as the former for a long or indefinite 
period. 

The number of students, writers for the public press and persons 
desiring to do research work in the society's library is increasing, as is 
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also the number of state historical societies desiring to make exchanges. 
If the coming Legislature, in consonance with the views of the last one 
and of the Legislatures in other States, believes that the society should 
be so aided and that needed and ample quarters should be furnished for 
the University library, and that the requisite funds are available, and 
the society is provided with a suitable building in which to arrange its 
library and collection, it will be able to furnish much better service to 
all who may desire to use its books, consult its manuscript or records, 
or view its curios and relics. 

Yours sincerely, for the advancement of the Nevada Historical Society, 
and everything which will enlighten the people and promote the welfare 
of the State. 

G. F. TALBOT, 

President. 
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REPORT OF HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



Office of the 

Nevada Historical Society, 

Reno, Nevada, January 1, 1911. 

To His Excellency, Tasker L. Oddie, Governor of the State of Nevada, 

Dear Sir: The Secretary of the Nevada Historical Society, in com- 
pliance with law, submits this report of the transactions and work of the 
organization. Unlike that state officer of whom history sadly records, 
that " he drew a salary and made no report J* the Historical Society has 
•drawn no salary yet makes a report. Moreover, it takes great pleasure 
in so doing, for in this way not only does it help to round out the story 
of the Staters development and achievement for the bienniiim just ended, 
but it also finds herewith the opportunity to convey to the people of the 
State in i)ermanent form information concerning those collections which 
are to contribute to the common wealth of Nevada citizens through all the 
years to come. Especially do we take pleasure in submitting the histori- 
cal papers which have been presented to the Society on different occasions 
during the biennium. While we have not been able because of our crip- 
pled finances to prosecute the critical historical studies which are most 
desirable, we believe that the papers herewith presented are valuable con- 
tributions to the history of the State. 

The report is divided into two parts: A, Proceedings; B, Historical 
Papers. 
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A. PROCEEDINGS 



r. The History of the Society in the Legislature of 1909 

The sorriest story of this report comes at the beginning. It relates a 
tragedy, or rather the introduction to a tragedy, for the fatal result was 
fortunately averted by a beneficent providence in the guise of philan- 
thropic men* The Legislature was a friendly one; it was a worthy one. 
It made history which the future will be proud to record. The failure 
of the Historical Society in connection with that Legislature was the easier 
to bear because we knew that there was no enmity toward the work — 
perhaps a bit of indifference here and there among the uninformed, but 
no antagonism. When the catastrophe was complete, many a member 
viewed the wreck and mourned with us over the shattered hopes. 

It is true that we were ambitious. We had done good work on a small 
scale in the years past; now we thought to do better work on a large 
scale. In order to secure the Stewart library and to m^-ke a creditable 
report we had personally incurred a debt of nearly seven hundred dollars. 

Our wants were presented in four bills and by four men from widely- 
separated parts of the State, as was fitting for a state- wide institution 
having no sectional prejudices or interests to serve. White Pine, Elko, 
Humboldt and Esmeralda were our sponsors. There were other meas- 
ures which had been prepared for presentation, of which the Twenty- 
fourth Legislature never heard. We decided to chasten our faith by 
abstinence, to leave for the future some things to be "hoped for.'* 

The relief bill (Assembly Bill No. 61, Neill), for $681.65, was 
I)assed early in the session and was duly signed by the Acting Gov- 
ernor. 

The building bill (Assembly Bill, No. 139, Riddell) was introduced 
on February 24th. Provisional plans of the proposed building had been 
made gratis by architect George A. Ferris of Reno. The bill, as origi- 
nally drawn, called for $30,000, which sum was adequate for the 
erection of the central, or main, section of the proposed building. But 
in view of the cramped condition of the University library, several 
members of the Legislature proposed that the amount be raised to 
$55,000 and that for the present the University be given the use of the 
main section of the building when completed. At a council meeting on 
the evening of January 29th the president and secretary of the society 
were appointed a committee to confer with the University Regents at 
their meeting the following morning concerning such a joint building 
and a possible deed of land on the University campus as a site for the 
building. 
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The conference was duly held, and the plan for the building and land 
approved by the Regents. We asked for the southwest corner of the 
campus. At the suggestion of the president of the University the Regents 
determined upon a piece of ground 125 by 175 feet located on the north 
side of Ninth Street and midway between the University gates and Vir- 
ginia Street. The bill, as finally introduced, guarded carefully the rights 
and prerogatives of the Sta,te and the University in the building, as well 
as those of the society. *Most unfortunately the consideration of the bill 
was delayed because it was in part a University measure, and was con- 
sequently held back with the other University bills till late in the session. 
In the closing days it passed both houses and with but one vote against 
it. Some days later and after the close of the session it was vetoed by 
the Acting Governor as was also Assembly Bill No. 60 (Brandon), which 
proposed to give into the custody of the Historical Society when it should 
own a fireproof building certain historical relics now at the capital. The 
building bill was vetoed on the score of economy. 

The fourth bill (Assembly Bill No. 186, Brooks) was to provide for the 
current support of the society. At the suggestion of the two Ways and 
Means Committees this bill was laid aside and the amount, $11,960, for 
our current support, was placed in the general appropriation bill. But 
through a clerical error the item was omitted in the final copy and 
when, late in the last evening of the session, the mistake was discovered, 
there was no opportunity of rectifying it. The original bill was pro- 
duced and unanimously passed by the Assembly. When it reached the 
Senate those members who were most conversant with the affairs of the 
society were absent from the room and the others laboring under the 
mistaken impression that we received our support from the University, 
the bill was defeated. 

Thus we lost out in the race, not because the people of the State did 
not want a Historical Society, but because of our endeaver to become 
permanently useful to that larger and older institution, the University 
of Nevada. The real sentiment of the Twenty-fourth Legislature is 
admirably expressed in the following report made by the Committee on 
State Institutions while the building bill was under consideration : 

As this committee has not previously reported upon the Nevada Historical 
Society, which is a state institution, and should therefore deserve our consider- 
ation, we beg leave, at this time, to submit a few remarks bearing thereon. 
The institution which this bill is designed to benefit became a state institution 
two years ago; and its purposes are such that every public-spirited citizen of 
Nevada should feel interested in its success. It has accomplished much of value 
to the State in its brief life, and right now is a particularly important time in its 
career. The first generation of Nevadans is rapidly passing away, and to gather 
authentic first-hand information of the origin and first history of Nevada requires 
immediate attention. Many other States have organizations of a similar character, 

aSee Appendix, No. 1, for copy of bill as passed. 
243 
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liberally endowed and generously maintained, and no State that has by such 
means provided for history gathering has had cause to regret such action. 

Our early settlers were citizens of the highest type of Americanism, hardy 
pioneers of the kind that can and do build states and nations, and their early 
struggles are worthy of record, not only as interesting memories, but as instructive 
lessons. The members and management of this society deserve much credit for 
the intelligent enthusiasm with which they have conducted their w^ork, and the 
valuable records, information, and historic materials they have laboriously 
gathered should be housed safely and conscientiou^y and creditably to the State. 

We conclude with these sentiments as expressed by Mr. Bryan in a speech 
before the Nebraska Legislature recently: "The Legislature should be generous 
with the Historical Society building and follow the lead of other States in creating 
a place to shelter the history of the Commonwealth as it developsr 

Wm. J. O'Brien, Chairman. 

II. Activities of the Society, 1909-1910 

1. Financial arrangements. Truly it has been said that all great 
reforms have l)een baptized in blood. Througli sufTering and travel 
have the things worth while gained a foothold in society. The Nevada 
Historical Society has been refined in the crucible of affliction. Because 
of the tenacity of its purpose, its insistence on the right to live even 
when the physicians had pronounced it dead, it has won for itself a 
recognition among historically-minded people and societies in the United 
States which would have come but tardily had its attempt at develop- 
ment been less obstructed at home. 

After the first wave of despair had come and gone we cast about for 
assistance. The first response to our appeal for help came from Mr. 
F. X. Smith of Oakland. Before the moon had waxed old his check 
was laid before us. It went to pay the binders and other hungry 
creditors. We made one last appeal to the State officials. A letter of 
April 19, 1909, to the State Board of Examiners read in part as 
follows : 

Although it was clearly the intention of the Legislature, as evidenced by the 
three bills passed by it, that the Historical Society should continue as a state 
institution, we have, through a series of unfortunate circumstances been left 
without any provision for maintenance other than 4he one hundred odd dollars 
a year from dues. As the trustee of the State we are bound to care for the large 
and valuable collection now in our hands, even though we should give up all 
active work. Personally I am so situated financially as not to be able to do this. 
Today I am in debt on account of the Society between live and six hundred 
dollars. I tried in the Biennial Report to put out such a volume as would con- 
vince the people of the State of our serious purpose and effective methods; and 
which, at the same, time, we would not be ashamed to send to other States by way 
of exchange. As the State Printing Office was not properly equipped for bind- 
ing and half-tone work we were compelled to pay for these items. 

A number of members of the Legislature in speaking to me upon the subject 
have advised me to ask for the privilege of running a deficiency, on the ground 
that if the State is to hold us responsible for the collection, it ought also to pro- 
vide for us in this emergency. 
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If you desire further knowledge of our work than can be had through our report, 
I shall be glad to furnish it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Jeanne Elizabeth Weir, Secretary, 

No reply was made to this letter and on the 19th of June another 
request was sent that some action be taken. On the 30th of June the 
following answer was received : 

Carson City, Nevada, June 29th, 1909. 

Miss Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, Secretary Nevada Historical Society, Beno, 

Nevada. 

Dear Miss: In reply to your favor of the 19th instant to Governor Dicker- 
son, I beg to state that at a meeting of the State Board of Examiners held yes- 
terday, your communication of April 19, 1909, in which you msked for the 
privilege of running a deficiency for support of the Nevada Historical Society, 
was read and considered and the privilege denied by unanimous vote. 

I was directed to notify you of their action in the matter and to warn you, 
not, under any circumstances to involve the State. 
Very respectfully yours, 

J. W, Legate, Secretary State Board of Examiners. 

This left us no alternative other than to throw the collection away or 
to beg for private support. At a council meeting held on the 5th of 
June, 1909, it was decided that a circular letter of appeal together with 
subscription cards should be circulated throughout the State with a view 
to raising emergency support for current expenses. This was accordingly 
done with the result that $93.70 was pledged in gifts, and four new life 
members at $25 each were added to our list. Then came generous- 
hearted Senator George S. Nixon in July of the same year with his 
pledge of regular monthly aid, and in October Mr. Mackay's splendid 
gift of $1,000. We still lacked much of the sum needed; one pair of 
hands must still be made to do the work of three ; the secretary must 
continue to be a "double-header,** but it was easier to "keep up steam" 
because these men had thus expressed their confidence in our ability to 
"win out". They begat confidence in others, and the Southern Pacific 
came k) our assistance in the matter of transportation, as did also Wells- 
Fargo with our express packages. For all these favors our gratitude is 
commensurate with the seriousness of the crisis which confronted us. 

2. Work Accomplished, 1909-1910 

MEETINGS HELD 

The society had planned to celebrate in Carson City the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, but gave way to the 
University, which institution desired to conduct the celebration in Reno 
instead.* 

The annual meeting for 1909 was held at the First Congregational 

a See First Biennial Report of the Society, 90. Ttie proposed celebration at Virginia City was 
made impossible because of our crippled finances. 
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Church in Reno on the evening of June 7th. While the audience was 
gathering Mrs. N. W. Wilson and Miss Irene Peterson kindly played piano 
duets. The following program was rendered, Justice G. F. Talbot, Pres- 
ident of the Society, presiding: 

Invocation : Rev. C. L. Mears 

Annual Address: "The Negative Quality in Nevada History" 

Hon. Sam Piatt. Carson City 

Work of the Santa Clara County Historical Society 

..Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, San Jos^ 

Announcements for the University Commencemetit Dr. J. E. Stubbs 

Solo Hon. W. S. Lunsford 

At the close of the program a short business session was held. Presi- 
dent Talbot spoke of the death of Senator William M. Stewart, whose 
name was to have been proposed for honorary membership at this 
meeting. He spoke also of the good fortune of the society in acquiring 
the Stewart Library before the senator's death. A review was then 
made of financial conditions and the need of contributions for the sup- 
port of the society. Grateful acknowledgment was made of the donation 
from Mr. F. M. Smith. The new constitution was then read }fy the 
secretary and adopted by unanimous vote of the society.* The meeting 
then adjourned. 

Owing to the prolonged illness of the secretary during the first half of 
the year 1910, no meeting was held during commencement week of 1910. 
It was intended to hold the annual meeting at a later date, but such has 
been the multiplicity of duties devolving upon the secretary that it has 
not seemed advisable to call such a meeting. Plans are now being made 
for the regular session next May. 

The executive council has held meetings as the need arose. The mem- 
bers of the council have given every assistance in their power toward 
the tiding over of the society through this crisis. Some months since 
Judge A. E. Cheney, because of his frequent and prolonged absences 
from the State, resigned his position on the council, and his resignation 
was reluctantly accepted. The place has recently been filled, according 
to constitutional provision, by the appointment of Senator A.W.Holmes. 
To the president, Justice G. F. Talbot, who, for a number of years, has 
made frequent trips from Carson City, paying his own expenses, to 
attend to the needs of this institution, the society is deeply indebted. 

Among the important occasions of the biennium, the gathering on 
November 26, 1910, although not in the nature of a formal meeting, 
should here receive mention. On that date the council at their head- 
quarters tendered a luncheon to the President and Regents of the Uni- 
versity, the newly-elected Governor and the Washoe County delegation 
to the next Legislature. On this occasion impromptu toasts were given 

aSee Appendix, No. 2. 
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which should have been preserved entire, but which unfortunately were 

not. They voiced the sentiment of those present in commendation of 

work done and financial aid given, and pledged united support to the 

society in the future.* Your own telegram was read on that occasion 

and was much appreciated: 

San Francisco, November 26, 1910. 

The Council Nevada Historical Society, 834 North Center Street, Beno, 

Regret exceedingly my inability to be present. Thank you kindly for the 
invitation. 

Tasker L. Oddie. 

A toast was immediately drank "To the Governor-elect, the first life 
member of the Society." 

DESIGN FOR A SEAL 

Although the matter of a design for a seal for the society was dis- 
cussed in 1908, no formal action was taken until the year 1909. From 
suggestions contributed by various members of the society, the president 
and secretary, who had been appointed a committee for the work, directed 
Mr. A. V. Buel of Reno to draw a design, combining the various elements 
as he might see fit. Some slight alterations were made later in his 
drawing, and the design as it appears on the cover of this report was 
adopted. Its interpretation is as follows: In the foreground is the 
figure of the muse of history, Clio, with the laurel wreath on her head. 
In one hand she holds the book of history, in the other a pen. Behind 
her loom the snow white peaks of the Sierras. The mountains and the 
deep canons carrying streams to the broad valley below are suggestive 
of the natural resources awaiting exploration and development, which 
are the basis of mining and agriculture, the paramount industries upon 
which depend the growth and welfare of the State. On her right are 
the immigrant wagons indicative of our pioneer life. The tepee to the 
side and to the rear of these vehicles advancing with the argonauts 
reminds us of the progress of civilization and the passing of the Indian, 
whose history should be chronicled as well as that of the white man. 
All around her is the desert with clumps of sage-brush and the ox-head 
skeleton typical of the waste of animal life and of the hardships and 
perils on the early overland trail. Beneath the muse's feet is the 
Society motto: Servare et Conservare, pointing on the one hand to the 
labors of the society as the servant of the people, on the other hand to 
its equally great work of preserving and conserving the records of 
the past and the present. On the margin is the name and date of 
organization. 

aThe guest list was: Governor-elect T. L. Oddie; President J. E. Stubbs; Secretary Geo. H. Taylor; 
Regents" Codd, Henderson, O'Brien, Reid, Sullivan, Sunderiand, Williams; Senators Holmes and 
Ascher; Assemblymen Ayres, Byington. Campbell, Prohlich, Jones, Mayers, White; Librarian J. D. 
Layman; Councillors Talbot, Hershiser, Nixon; Mr. E. P. Gladwin, representing the press. Toasts 
were responded to by Dr. Stubbs, Judge Jones. Justice Talbot, Dr. Ascher, Mr. White, Mr. Gladwin. 
Mr. Frohlich, Mr. Taylor, Dr. Hershiser, Mr. Mayers, Mr. Layman and Mr. Williams. The secretary 
was then asked to speak. 
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COLLECTING AND INVESTIGATING TRIPS, LECTURES, ETC. 

By authorization of the council the secretary has, during the period 
of financial stringency, used the funds for such purposes as in her judg- 
ment would be of greatest advantage to the work. The moneys did not 
permit of the hiring of steady and competent assistance, neither was it 
possible to procure the efficient help needed for short periods only. 
The secretary has, therefore, carried the work alone and gratis, and has 
applied the funds in three principal ways : 

1. Preservation in good condition of collections already on hand. 

2. Acquisition of such items as were most urgent and' which could be 
collected without too great demand on her tiftie. 

3. Gathering of information looking toward the expansion of the work 
during the next biennium. 

With one exception no trips have been made for the sole purpose of 
collecting manuscripts and other relics, but rather for the gaining of 
information and the establishment of friendly relations with organiza- 
tions of a similar kind. Nevertheless much material has been gathered 
on these trips and deposited in our archives. 

Without further mention of the many trips to Carson City on business 
connected with the Legislature, printing of the first biennial report, etc., 
I pass to the month of March, 1910, when, as a delegate from the Uni- 
versity of Nevada to the Charter Day exercises at the University of Cali- 
fornia, opportunity offered to do some good work for the society. One 
result of this trip was the gift,' heretofore mentioned, made to the society 
by Mr. F. M. Smith of Oakland. July 3d, 4th and 5th of this year 
were spent in Virginia City at the Comstock Golden Jubilee. Later in 
July I spent some time in the California State Library at Sacramento 
where good local historical work is being done. In San Francisco and 
Berkeley much valuable information was gained, and a search was made 
through the Bancroft Library to ascertain what historical materials per- 
taining to Nevada are there contained. In Portland and Seattle friendly 
relationships were established with the historical societies of Oregon and 
Washington and many suggestions received in point of methods from 
these older organizations. At the Alaska-Yukon -Pacific Exposition 
promises were made by the management of contributions to the society 
collection at the close of the exposition, but owing to the fact that we 
had no one on the ground to look after our interests in the fall, we failed 
to obtain anything more than the extensive collection of advertising 
materials and simple relics which I brought away with me in August. 
These latter, however, are exceedingly valuable for historical purposes, 
and especially so are the menus showing prices of food in Seattle at that 
time. 

Upon the advice of the Secretary of the Executive Committee of the 
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American Mining Congress I went to Goldfield in September, 1909, in 
the hope of obt§,ining for the society certain exhibits at the close of the 
Congress. In fact, the specimens were promised but failed to material- 
ize. The visit, however, bore rich results for the society though in a 
different way than then anticipated. For from work done at this time 
finally resulted one of the richest donations in money made to the 
society. * 

The next trip was made in November to Stanford University to attend 
the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association, which met on the 19th and 20th of the month.- 
Here an interchange of ideas was had by the workers in the various 
Pacific Coast States and the following resolutions were passed on 
November 20th : 

Besolvedf That the Pacific Cost Branch of the American Historical Association 
hereby expresses its hearty interest in the work of the various State and local 
historical societies within its territory and pledges to these organizations its 
earnest support in all possible ways; 

Resolved J Also, that the Pacific Coast Branch urge upon the legislatures, 
executives, and other officers of the several States a liberal policy in the giving 
of public support to these organizations which are endeavoring to collect and 
preserve the materials of local history and in other ways to advance the cause 
of historical research and study; 

Resolved J Finally, that the secretary of the branch be instructed to correspond 
with the representatives of the historical societies in question with a view to 
ascertaining the ways in which we can cooperate with them in their work and 
that he be requested to make a report with recommendations to the next annual 
meeting. ' 

In December, 1909, 1 went to New York to attend the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association and to become 
acquainted with the work of the eastern societies. Much valuable infor- 
mation was had which will be directly useful in the planning of our 
building and the promotion of the work of the society. Among other 
things, the Essex Institute was visited and the flag inspected which pur- 
ports to be the originial "Old Glory.***" I was the more convinced that the 
real "Old Glory" is now in this State. 

In June of 1910 I attended the celebration of Carson Valley Day at 
Minden. Although absent from Reno on the coast for several weeks dur- 
ing the summer, I came to Reno on the 2d of July and remained until 
the morning of tlie 4th for the purpose of gathering souvenirs and data 
pertaining to the fight. In August I spent two days in Los Angeles and 
brought away from that city a number of valuable old books which are 
listed elsewhere. October 29th and 30th were spent at Yerington where 
I assisted in the celebration of Admission Day — on the evening of the 

a See First Biennial Report, 95, note 3. 
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29tli at the school entertainment; on the morning of the 30th, the Admis- 
sion Day address was given in the Methodist Episcopal church. 

The last trip of the year* was made to Berkeley in November to attend 
the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Histor- 
ical Association. On the 19th I read before that body a paper entitled, 
"The Work of the Western Historical Society as Illustrated by Nevada". '' 

It resulted in the passing of the following resolutions : 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 19, 1910. 

Whereas, The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association has 
for its purpose not merely the contribution to historical knowledge in general, 
but also the preservation and interpretation of the records of the Pacific Slope 
history in particular, and 

Whereas, It is fundamentally essential that pioneer records should be collected 
and preserved as well as the current history of each individual section, and 

Whereas, The work of collection is unusually difficult in the West, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Branch, That we urge upon the Governors and Legislatures of 
the various States of the Pacific Slope that they give this year, with a view to 
adequate financial assistanpe as well as moral support, serious consideration to 
the problems of such of their institutions as may be seeking to make such col- 
lections, to mark historic sites, or in other ways to record in permanent form the 
history of the past and of the present.* 

EFFORTS TO SECURE BUILDING FUNDS AND SITE 

The council has not been idle during, this biennium with respect to 
the desirability of securing a building by private donation. But the 
times have not been propitious and the sentiment prevails that the State 
should erect such a building itself. Preliminary steps were taken in the 
summer of 1909 toward the securing of a site in the town of. Reno for 
the erection of a building, but the matter was dropped because of the 
request from interested parties at the University that we sliould give the 
latter institution another chance to provide a site for the society.*^ 

ADOPTION OF A SYSTEM OF DATA CARDS, ETC. 

For the purpose of filing in convenient form biographical data con- 
cerning the pioneers, the council has adopted the plan used in other 
historical societies of sending out blanks to be filled in by the pioneers 
or their families and then returned to the secretary. In this way we 
shall eventually obtain a mass of valuable information. Temporary 
filing-cases have been improvised for use until such time as the State 
shall make such appropriation as is needed for a more complete system. 

EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 

In addition to the newspapers which are listed elsewhere, I would 

ait is to be regretted that the work on this report makes it impossible for the secretary to 
attend the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in Indianapolis, December, 1910. 
'J he secretary should attend every such meeting. 

b The paper is printed elsewhere in this report. 

c On November 22, 1909, a site was tendered by Mr. L. W. Berrum, but was not accepted because 
of its distance from the center of town. 
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call to your attention the fact that the report of the society is in demand 
by the largest and best libraries in this country and Canada. We have 
not been able to supply the demand, not so much for lack of books as 
because time was not available for the work of mailing them. It is 
highly desirable that copies for sucK libraries should be bound and it is 
to be hoped that in future years, the report of the society can be bound 
by the State instead of leaving this as an extra item of expense for the 
society. In exchange for these reports we shall receive valuable his- 
torical materials. 

MARKING OF HISTORIC SITES AND PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC BUILDINGS 

The destruction by fire of the old log cabin at Genoa last summer was 
a catastrophe of no mean order. The Historical Society had in view 
the purchase of the building by means of a fund to be raised by the 
school children of the State. Negotiations with the owner were under 
way when the fire occurred. It would seem that the only thing left for 
the State to do in this matter is to mark the site by means of a suitable 
monument. 

The Las Vegas Fort House is another historic building. Without 
doubt it is now the oldest building standing in the State. It is owned 
by the San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad Company. In 
an interview with Mr. J. Ross Clark in September, 1909, the secretary 
received encouragement to believe that in time the building will become 
the property of the society and therefore of the State. 

It would seem that something should be done by Nevada for the mark- 
ing of historic sites. A committee of the American Historical Association 
is now at work making a survey of the country with the intention of 
inaugurating a widespread movement in behalf of such work. Professor 
E. S. Meany, the member of the committee for the Pacific Coast has 
written us concerning the situation in Nevada. My reply to him was in 
part as follows i"" 

My Dear Professor Meany: I am sending you under separate cover a copy 
of our First Biennial Report. On page 48 you will find mention of the work 
which we had expected to do in 1909 and 1910. Unfortunately the log cabin at 
(lenoa was destroyed by fire this summer, but this is the greater reason why the 
site should be secured and marked. Other points of interest in the State are Fort 
Churchill, Fort McDermitt, Fort Halleck, the site of the one important Indian 
battle in our history, that of Pyramid Lake. Then, of course, there is the over- 
land trail along the line of the Humboldt and the Truckee. This latter matter 
should not be long delayed, else with the passing of the pioneer information may 
be wanting as to its location. Of course we cannot hope to handle all these things 
at once as Nevada is neither a populous nor a wealthy State, but we will hope 
that we may at least make a beginning. Besides buildings which have been 
named for noted men and women, I know of no monument in the State, except 



a Since this letter was written, a request has come from Mrs. M. P. Marsh, formerly of Dayton, 
that the petroglypfas on Oarson River below Fort Churchill be preserved. 
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that to Mr. John W. Mackay, located on the University campus in Reno. A pic- 
ture of the statute is given on page 80 of the report. 
Sincerely yours, 

Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, Secretary. 

PUBLIC ARCHIVES 

Closely allied to the marking of historic sites is the matter of tlie 
proper care and custody of the public records. The foremost States in 
the Union either have a system of State supervision of the records or are 
looking forward to the adoption of such a plan. I earnestly commend 
this matter to your attention, since in Nevada the conditions for the 
keeping of the records are more than usually precarious. It is also 
desirable that such parts of the census reports as would be of use in eco- 
nomic and historical investigation should be filed in the State as soon as 
the statistics are collected. 

PUBLIC SERVICE RENDERED BY THE SOCIETY 

Within the State we have sought to be as useful as conditions would 
permit. Although the library of the society is not at present open to 
the public, yet our newspaper files have frequently been used by citizens 
of the State. The secretary has, upon request, furnished information 
from the archives. Among other things we procured the photograph 
of James Marshall for the use of the American Mining Congress in the 
designing of its official badge. 

Outside of the State, the Secretary of the Historical Society has, appar- 
ently, come to be regarded as a general bureau of information for the 
public. In a professional way we have received recognition as a society 
which commands the respect of learned societies. The secretary, during 
the year just ended, served on the Council of the Pacific Coast Branch. 
She is now the member from Nevada upon the General Committee of 
the same organization. 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

As the collections of the society are as yet uncatalogued, it is impos- 
sible to give an exhaustive account of our possessions. Among other 
things the following books and pamphlets have been added since the 
First Biennial Report went to press : 

Academy of Pacific Coast History, Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, Index : consisting of 
The San Francisco Clearing-House Certificates of 1907-1908; Official Account of the Por- 
tola Expedition of 1769-1770; Diary of Gaspar de Portola during the Expedition of 1769- 
1770; the Narrative of the Portola Expedition of 1769-1770, by Miguel Constahso; The 
United States Consulate in San Francisco; Diary of Patrick Breen, one of the Donner 
Party; Papers of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851. 

Americana, 16 volumes. 

American Antiquarian Society: Handbook of Information, 1909. 

Anderson, Alex. D.: The Silver Country of the Great Southwest, 1877. (Includes 
Nevada.) 

Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 1904-1905. 

Bancroft's Handbook Almanac for Pacific States, 1864. 

Barber and Howe: Our Whole Country, 1861. (Section devoted to Nevada.) 
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Beatty, Bessie: Who's Who in Nevada, 1907. Gift of Ernest Dawson, Los Angeles. 

Bennett, Wm. P.: Sky Sifter. 

Bigelow, John: Memoir of the Life and Public Services of John Charles Fremont, 1856. 

Brown and Dallison*s Nevada, Grass Valley and Rough and Ready Directory, 1856. 
Gift of Mrs. Arthur P. Mack. 

Bureau of Ethnology: Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 1908. From Senator Nixon. 

Buyer's Manual and Business Guide, San Francisco, 1872: (Leading Firms of Pacific 
Coast, with Selections from California Writers.) 

California Promotion Committee Editors: The March of Portola and The Log of San 
Carlos. 1909. 

California State Library, 4 bulletins. 

Clemens, Samuel: Roughing It. 

Cook's Voyages, 2 vols. 1818. (Very rare.) 

Colange, L.: Zell's Popular Encyclopedia, 2 vols. 1875. Gift of W. W. Booher. 

Commissioner of Conservation. First Annual Report of Commission of Conser- 
vation. Canada. 1910. Gift. 

Cutting's Compiled Laws of Nevada. From Secretary of State. 

^ Dodge, Richard I.: Our Wild Indians. 1882. ( Personal Experience of 33 years among 
Indians of the West.) 

Engelhardt, Zephyrin. The Franciscans in Arizona. 1899. 

Franklin Bicentennial Committee. The Two-Hundreth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Benjamin Franklin. 1906. Gift of Dr. S. A. Green. 

Fremont, Jessie Benton, editor: Memoirs of My Life, by John C. Fremont. 1887. 
Vol. I. 

Frost, John: History of the State of California From the Period of the Conquest by 
Spain to Her Occupation by the United States of America. N. d. (Old book.) 

Gibbon, T. E.: Data Bearing Upon .the Construction of a Line of Railway From the 
City of Los Angeles, California, to Salt Lake City, Utah. N. d. 

Glazier, Willard: Ocean to Ocean. 

Goddard, F. B.: Where to Emigrate and Why. 1869. ( Section on Nevada. ) 

Goodman, Jos. T.: Biologia Centrali Americana. 1897. Autograph gift copy from 
the author. ' 

Goodwin, C. C: Comstock Club. 1891. Presentation copy from Goodwin to Edward 
Everett Hale with autographed inscription. 

Hart, Fred H.: The Sazerac Lying Club. 1878. (Camp of Austin.) 
^ Haskell, F. A.: The Battle of Gettysburg. From Wisconsin Historical Society. 

Hayes and Lindgreen: Contributions to Economic Geology, Bulletin 380. 1908. (Sec- 
tion on Nevada.) Gift from Senator Nixon. 

Haymond, Creed: The Central Pacific Railroad. 1888. 

Helps, A.: Spanish Conquest. 3 vols. 1855. (Rare.) 

Hittell, T. H.: History of California. 4 vols. 

Hopkins, Sarah Winnemucca: Life Among the Piutes. 1883. 

Hunt, S. F.: Mining Resources and History of White Pine Mining District. Gift of 
Ely Mining Record. 

Huntington, Hopkins & Company : Price List and Illustrated Catalogue of Hardware, 
etc. San Francisco, 1884. Collected at Gold Mountain, Nevada. 

I. C. S. Reference Library. 10 vols. 

Inaugural Grand Concerts, Taft and Sherman. Washmgton, D. C, 1909. 2 copies. 
Gift of Prof. A. B. Show. 

Indian Basket Weaving. Los Angeles. 

Jackson, Sheldon: Tenth Annual Report on Introduction of Domestic Reindeer into 
Alaska. 1900. 

Johnson, Clifton : Highways and Byways. 

King, Clarence: Atlas acccompanying Vol. Ill on Mining Industry, U. -S. Geological 
Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel. (Maps of Washoe, Gold Hill, Virginian, White 
Pine Districts, etc.) (Rare.) 

King, Jos. L.: History of the San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board. 1910. Auto- 
graph gift copy from author. 
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Larzelere, C. S.: The Boundaries of Michigan. Qift from author. 

Lectures delivered in a course before the Lowell Institute, in Boston; by members of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society on subjects relating to the early history of Massa- 
chusetts. 1869. Gift of Dr. Samuel A. Green. 

Leslie, Mrs. Frank: California, a Pleasure Trip. 1877. Contains chapter on Nevada. 

Lester, J. E. The Atlantic to the Pacific. 1873. 

Library of Congress. Handbook of. 1909. 

Lord, Eliot: Comstock Mining and Miners. 1883. 

Los Angeles Public Library: 20th and 2l8t Annual Reports of. Gift of Mr. Chas. F. 
Lummis. 

McGlashan, C. F.: History of the Donner Party. Gift of Chas. Casey. 

Maps: . United States Department of Agriculture. 2 vols. 1908. Gift of Mr. Boozer 

Mason, Nevada, Its Resources and Possibilities. Gift of Dr. J. E. Stubbs. 

Matthews, Mrs. M. M.: Ten Years in Nevada. 1880. 

Meany, Edward S.: Name of the American War of 1861-1865. Gift from the author. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association: Reports of. Vols. I and II. 

Mitchell; School Atlas. 1865 ( Rare. ) 

Munk, Dr. J. A.: Arizoniana. 1908. Gift of author. 

Nevada Democratic State Central Committee: Campaign Literature. Gift. 

Nevada Republican Campaign Book. 2 copies. 1910. Gift of Chas. Norcross. 

Nevada and Sawyer»s Digest. 1878. Gift of Justice G. F. Talbot. 

Nevada*: Appendix to Journals of Senate and Assembly, Ninth Session. 

Nevada: Appendix to Journals of Senate and Assembly, Eleventh Session. 

Statutes of Nevada, 1871. 

Assembly Journal and Appendix, Second Session, 2 copies. 

Assembly Journal and Appendix, Third Session. 

Senate Journal, Fourth Session. 

Senate Journal, Fifth Session. 

Senate Journal, Sixth Session. 

Senate Journal, Seventh Session. 

Assembly Journal, Seventh Session. 

Appendix to Journal of Senate and Assembly, Seventh Session, 3 copies. 

Appendix to Journal of Senate and Assembly, Eighth Session. 

Journal of Senate, Eighth Session, 2 copies. 

Journal of Assembly, Eighth Session. 

Appendix to Journal of Senate and Assembly, Eighth Session. 

Constitutional Debates and Proceedings. 

Laws of Nevada, 1861. Gift of Judge A. E. Cheney. 

Nevada Reports, 1906-1907. Secretary of State. 

Journals of Assembly and Senate, 1909. 

New Standard Encyclopedia. 10 Vols. 

Newlands, Francis G.: Tariff, Remarks of, in Senate of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 1909. Gift of author. 

Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. 125 vols, and Atlas. Gift of 
Senator F. G. Newlands. 

Oregon Pioneer Association: Transactions of the 34th, 35th and 36th Annual Reunions 
of 1906, 1907, 1908. Gift of Geo. H. Hines. 

Oregon: Introductory Letter, Additional Explanation, Bill for a Law and Suggested 
Amendments to the Constitution of. 1909. Gift of Geo. H. Hines. 

Perouse, de la: Voyages. 3 vols. 1798. (Rare.) 



a A list of needed Nevada State publications is herewith appended. Anyone knowing where 
such volumes can be obtained will do us a great favor by notifying the secretary: 

Statutes of Nevada, First Session, 1864; Third Session, 1868; Fourth Session, 1870; Seventh 
Session, 1875;* Eighth Session, 1877, Thirteenth Session, 1887; Nineteenth Session, 1899; Twenty-first 
Session, 1903: Special Session, 1908; Twenty-fourth Session, 1909. 

Journals of the Senate and Assembly: all of First Session; Senate Journal and Appendix of 
Second Session; Senate Journal and Appendix of Third Session; Assembly Journal and Appendix 
of Fourth Session; Assembly Journal and Appendix of Fifth Session; Assembly Journal and 
Appendix of Sixth Session; everything from Ninth Session on, except Appendix for Ninth and 
Eleventh Sessions. 
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Peto, Sir S. Morton: Resources and Prospects of America. 1866. (Refers to Nevada.) 

Points of Interest in Philadelphia and Fairmont Park. 

Proctor, Robt. G.: Tariff Acts Passed by the Congress of the United States, from 
1789-1897. 

Rae, W. F.: Westward by Rail. 1870. (Description of Nevada.) 

Ransome, F. L.: The Geology and Ore Deposits of Goldfield, Nevada. 1909. 

Report of the Director of the Mint upon the Production of the Precious Metals in the 
United States during the Calendar Year, 1905. Also Report for 1906. 

Reports of Explorations and Surveys to Ascertain the Most Practicable and Econom- 
ical Route for a Railroad From the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. Vol. I. 
Gift of Mrs. M. A. Stewart. 

Richardson, Albert D.: Beyond the Mississippi. 1867. (Section on Nevada.) 

Richardson, Albert D.: Garnered Sheaves. 1871. 

Robinson, W. D.: Mexican Revolution. 1820. (Rare.) 

Russell, Israel C: Notes on the Geology of Southwestern Idaho and Southeastern 
Oregon, Washington. 1903. 

Salpolnte, J. B.: Soldiers of the Cross. 1898. 

San Francisco Directory. 1877. 

San Francisco, the Exposition City. 1915. 

Saxon, Isabelle: Five Years Within the Golden Gate. 1868. (Section on Nevada.) 

Seattle: Information Guide to Seattle and Alaska- Youkon-Pacific Exposition. 1909. 

Shaw, D. A.: El Dorado. 1900. Autograph copy. 

Show, A. B.: The Movement for Reform in the Teaching of Religion in the Public 
Schools of Saxony. 1910. Gift of Author. 

Sonneck, Oscar George, Compiler: Report on Star Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, 
America, Yankee Doodle. 1909. Gift of Senator Nixon. 

Southwest Society, Bulletin of. Gift of Chas. F. Lummis. 

Souvenir program of Admission Day Celebration and Electric Carnival Sacramento, 
California, September, 1905. Gift of E. H. Cox. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1906, 1907. 

Stewart, Wm. M.: Reminiscences of. Edited by Geo. Roth well. 1908. 

Stuart: Nevada's Mineral Resources. 1909. Secretary of State. 

Stubbs, J. E.: The Relation of the University to the Welfare of the People of the State 
of Nevada. 1910. Gift of author. 

Swift, J. F.: Going to Jericho. 1874. 

Thwaites, R. G.: Cyrus Hall McCormick and the Reaper. From Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 

Tiffany and Company: 1910 Blue Book. 

Todd, Rev. John: Sunset Land, 1870. 

Truman, Ben C: Occidental Sketches. 1881. (Section on Nevada.) 

Truman Ben C: Semi-Tropical California. 1874. 

Undaunted: Booklet about Panama-Pacific International Exposition. Gift of A. B. 
Show. 

Upham, S. C: Scenes in El Dorado in 1849-1850. 1878. 

University of California Publications: Vol. 9, No. 1, Yana Texts; vx>l. 9, No. 2, The 
Chumash and Costonoan Languages. 1910. Gift. 

Wasson, Jos.: Bodie and Esmeralda. 1878. Gift of Mr. Finney. 

Washington, seven pamphlets on: Gift of L. G. Monroe, Secretary Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Washington: State Library check list of books and pamphlets of the Pacific North- 
west. 1909. Gift. 

Wheeler, Gervase: Homes for the People. 1855. 

Wilson, Asa B.: Thirteen Years a Lunatic. 1907. Gift of the author. 

Wisconsin Historical Society: Proceedings 1906, 1907, 1908. 

Yerington Woman's Book Club: Program of meetings. 

Old Text-books. 

Burritt, Elijah H.: The Geography of the Heavens. [1862.J 

Cornell, S. S.: Physical Geography. [1884.] 
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Davies, Chas.: Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry. [1864.] 

Greene, Sam S.: Grammar. [1867.1 

Hanaford, L. B., and Pay son, J. W.: Bookkeeping. [1850.] 

Harper's Introductory Geography. [1888.] 

Loomis, Geo. B.: The Progressive Glee and Chorus Book. [1879.] 

McGuffey's New Fourth Eclectic Reader. Title page gone. 

Quackenbos, G. P.: A Practical Arithmetic. [1882. j 

Ray. Jos.: Practical Arithmetic. Third book. [1881.] 

Steele, J. Dorman: Barnes's Brief History of the United States. [1871.] 

Townsend, Calvin: Civil Government. [1875.] 

Watson, J. Madison: Independent Fifth Reader. [1868.] 

Westlake, J. Willis: Three Thousand Practice Words.* 

Newspapers Added, 1909-1910 
List of Old Papers Received: 

Carson Ctty Daily Appeal of March 23, 1866. Gift of D. B. Boyd. (Contains copy of 
many laws of the Second Legislature.) 

Daily Morning Post, April 18, 1865. Gift of Harlan Heward. ( Draped in mourning 
for Abraham Lincoln. Contains copy of Nevada Constitution.) 

Daily Territorial Enterprise, March 2, 1869. Gift of Leo Levy. 

Facsimile of First Combination Newspaper after the Fire, issued April 19, 1908; 
facsimile issued by San Francisco Examiner, April 19, 1908. Gift of Mr. Vogel. 

Granite News, May 1, 1908; April 17, 1908. Hand printed. Gift of E. Bugbee. 

Humboldt Register, March 5, 1864. Gift of Mrs. W. D. Linton. 

New York Herald, April 15, 1865, facsimile. Gift of Dr. Dave Rulison. (Contains 
news of Lincoln's assassination.) 

San Francisco Bulletin, October 8, 1909. Gift of S. B. Doten. ( Contains account of 
Miss Clapp and Miss Babcock.) 

San Francisco Examiner, October 25, 1896. Gift of A. W. Wier. (Contains Historical 
Review of the Silver Question.) 

Weekly Herald, November 12, 1864. (Contains account of Nevada's Admission as a 
State, also map of Nevada.) 

White Pine News, bound volume, 1890. Gift of W. C. "Gallagher. 
Current Newspapers and Perodicals received by the Society— 1909-10^. 

Austin— Reese River ReveiUe. 

Battle Mountain— Battle Mountain Herald and Central Nevadan.* 

Blair-Blair Press.* 

Caliente— The Prospector. 

Carl in— The Commonwealth. 

Carson City— The Yogi, Carson City Daily Appeal, Carson City News, The Carson 
Weekly. 

Chafey— Chafey News.* 

Columbia— Columbia Topics.* 

Elko— Daily Independent, Weekly Independent, Daily Free Press, The Pohob. 

Ely-Ely Daily Mining Expositor, Ely Weekly Mining Expositor, Ely Mining Record, 
White Pine Newg. 

Eureka— Eureka Sentinel. 

Fallon— Churchill County Eagle, Churchill County Standard. 

Gardnerville— Record-Courier. 

Goldfield-Goldfield Chronicle,* Goldfield Review,* Goldfield News (weekly). Gold- 
field Daily Tribune, The Joshua Palm. 

Hawthorne— Hawthorne Lucky Boy Post * 

Kimberly— Kimberly News. 

Las Vegas— Clark County Review, Las Vegas Age. 

Lovelock— Lovelock Review, Lovelock Tribune. 

Luckboy— Luckboy Mining Record.* 

"Gifts of old text-books, whether used in Nevada or elsewhere, will be welcome. They are 
valuable material for the educational history of the country. 

bpapers marked * are either not coming at present or coming only infrequently. 
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McGill-Copper Ore. 

Manhattan— MaDhattan Mail, Manhattan Post. 

Mina— Western Nevada Miner. 

New York— Mining Financial News,* Weekly Market Letter, Daily Market Letter,* 
Gavigan's Financial News. 

Pioche— Pioche Record. 

Pioneer— Pioneer Topics.* 

Rawhide— Rawhide Press-Times, Rawhide Rustler.* 

Reno— Nevada State Journal, Reno Evening Gazette, Nevada Churchman, Reno Nevada 
Weekly, Voice of the People, Student Record,* University of Nevada Sagebrush, Reno 
Whooperup*, Nevada School Journal. 

Rhyolite-BuUffog Miner,* Rhyolite Daily Bulletin,* Rhyolite Herald. 

Round Mountain — Round Mountain Nugget.* 

Searchlight-Searchlight Bulletin. 

Sparks— Sparks Forum,* Sparks Tribune. 

Tonopah— Tonopah Daily Bonanza, Tonopah Daily Sun,* Tonopah Miner. 

Virginia City- Virginia Chronicle, Daily Territorial Enterprise.* 

Wells-Nevada State Herald. , 

Winnemucca— Humboldt Star, The Silver State. 

Wonder— Wonder Mining News. 

Yerington— Yerington. Times. 
California papers— Bodie Miner,* Bridgeport Chronicle-Union, San Francisco Sun,* 

Truckee Republican. 
Washington, D. C— Congressional Record, through courtesy of Senator Nixon. 

Map9 Added, 1909-1910 

Book of Maps of New York and New England States, about 1825. 

Boston. 
, California and Nevada. 1878. 

Lincoln County. Gift of H. E. P. Freudenthal. 

United States and Mexico, about 1845. 
Broadsides: 

Contains among other things: Seventy-seven railroad folders; newspaper clippings 
on Jeffries-Johnson fight; file of programs, invitations etc.; 51 dodgers and posters 
of election of 1910, including large poster of Republican liominees contributed by 
August Frohlich; file of dodgers of campaign against gambling, 1909; Portola Festi- 
val advertisements; file of menu cards; file of local advertisements; posters of 
Mackay Day game, Comstock Golden Jubilee, Carson Valley Day, Bullshead 
Breakfast, etc. 

Additions to the Museum 
Manuscripts, ballots, etc. ( Donor's name given first. ) 

Anderson, W. W;: Students' popular subscription to Gymnasium, Nevada State 
University, October 16, 1895, signed by Roy L. Robinson. 

Cowgill, Philip: Old election ballot, school order drawn by Verdi Trustees on Orvis 
Ring, Washoe County School Superintendent, February 24, 1877. 

County Clerk's Office, Reno: Sample primary election ballot; sample ballot, general 
election, Washoe County, 1910. 

Evans, J. N.: Old ballot of 1872 election taken from court-house ; old check on bank. 

Finney, Albert Howard : Three Aurora stock certificates, 1863, taken from the trunk 
in the Mark Twain cabin, Aurora. 

Heward, Harlan: Five old election ballots; program of Thanksgiving Social 
National Guard Hall, Virginia City, November 29, 1888; invitation to I. O. O. F. 
Anniversary Exercises and Social, Virginia City, April 26, 1886. 

Hines, Geo. H.: Sample ballot under the Oregon primary law, November 8, 1910. 

Mack, Arthur P.: First time-table of the Western Pacific; three stock certificates of 
the Letitia and Poole Consolidated Silver Mining Company, 1869; Devil's Gate toll- 
road ticket. 

Pape, AL: Four books of the Richmond Smelting and Mining Company of Eureka, 
1875. 
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Sessions, J. O.: Four old ballots; check on the Reno Savings Bank, July 3, 1878, signed 
by Jas. Kinkead. 

Smith, E. W.: Kit Carson entry in 1868. (Photograph.) 

Sophomore class at University of Nevada; copy of Sophomore poster, September, 1910. 

Vogel, Mel: Chinese lottery tickets from Chinatown, San Francisco. 
Mineral Specimens: 

Buck, J. Holman: Specimen from Hawthorne. 

Qracey, Chas.: Specimen from the Techaticup Mine, El Dorado Canyon. 

Mills, — .: Rock from Gregg's Ferry. 

Rulison, Dr. Helen: Specimen from the Hampton Stope, Goldfield. 

Saunders, Mrs.: Specimens from Colorado mines. 

Alaska garnet, sample of Alaska gold, specimens from El Dorado Canyon, volcanic 
rock from Hawaii, ore thrown from Butter's float in parade. Golden Jubilee, July 
5,1909. 
Pictures: 

Booth, S. F.: The oldest inhabitant on the line of the Union Pacific. 

Doten, S. B.: Two Gtold Hill pictures of 1869 and article explanatory of them in clip- 
ping from tha Evening News of May 1, 1869. 

Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe: Portrait of Senator Geo. Hearst. 

Lee, O. J.: Pictures of Gold Mountain. 

Mack, T. P.: Eighteen photographs of Wabuska and vicinity. 

Marsh, Mrs. M. P.: Photographs of petroglyphs on Carson River. 

Peterson, Frank: Picture of old ox-yoke. 

Pfeiffer, Mrs. Frances: Singer souvenirs of Texas. 

Roland, Mrs. M. J.: Photograph of «01d Glory." 

Show, A. B.: Postal Panama-Pacific-International Exposition. 

Steffes, Mrs.: Picture of J. W. Mackay escorting the U. S. Grant party on trip through 
Virginia mines in 1878. 

Steel, O. C: P|iotograph of himself. (One of the oldest pioneers on the Comstock.) 

True, G. H.: Pictures of old Reno house on Sierra Street. 

The Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, supplement to Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, Octo- 
ber 27, 1886. 

Birth of our Nation's Flag. 

Blue-print pictures of Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Civil War pictures. 

Indian chief. 

Two photos of Searchlight. 

Washington's reception at Trenton, April 1, 1789. (Very old.) 

One hundred and thirty-nine postal cards. 
General Collection of Relics: 

Beale, Judge : Bones of mammoth animal found in cave twenty miles from Las Vegas. 

Bracken, Mrs. : Tool for making horsehair rope, found in old Las Vegas fort house. 

Conboie, J. A.: Two pioneer pistols; pair of derringers formerly belonging to 
W. M. N. Johnson and used in Virginia City in the early days; old Mark Twain gun, 
given by Mr. Clemens to Dan de Quille, and by the latter on his death bed to J. E. 
McKlnnon. 

County Commissioners of Washoe County: Old corner-stone box from Washoe County 
court-house, containing menu card from Capital House, Richardson and Elliott pro- 
prietors, fifteen-cent piece of paper money; pieces of old San Francisco and Reno news- 
papers of 1872; ashes of old newspapers. 

Davis, Capt. Herman: Loan of huge Indian mortar and pestle found twenty miles 
from Fallon and twenty-three feet below the surface In digging a well; bell from first fire 
engine In the State, Virginia City; belts from different pioneer fire companies of Nevada; 
three-arm cam from Old Rock Point Mill at Dayton, 1862; collection of old chains and 
other Irons from a burned wagon found about thirty miles from Fallon and one mile 
from the old emigrant trail, also two horns of domestic oxen found in same place (these 
things, together with the skull of a white man and a bent rifle barrel all found together 
indicates that an emigrant was murdered here, probably by the Indians), pepper-box 
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pistol found in Lost Canyon at site where Fremont's cannon was recovered in 1861; 
pistol with which Gaido Burralli killed Angelo Zari in Dayton, 1900, former now serving 
life sentence in Penitentiary; one of four pistols left on field after the Terry-Broderick 
duel in California. 

Gabrilowitsch, Madam Clara: Mark Twain pipe, with presentation letter. 

Givens, J. G.: American Mining Congress badge, 1909. 

Gosse, Harry: Key to old Riverside Hotel. 

Hill, Wm. H.: Crimping irons used in Silver City in the 60*s; derringer carried in 
Virginia City in late 60's. 

Himes, Geo. H.: Oregon flora and nuts. 

Jones, Mrs., of Overton: Fossil. 

Kilborn, Mrs. Geo. D.: Jeffries-Johnson flght souvenirs. 

Mack, Margaret: Relics from Chinatown after San Francisco fire, trumpet used at 
Mackay Game, October 27, 1909, seal from Lyon County Court-house. 

Mack, T. W.: Portion of coil of copper wire from Belcher mine fire, August 9, 1910. 

Mackay, Clarence H.: Keys of Postal Telegraph used at San Francisco and Reno in 
transmitting the first message, from Mrs. Mackay to Mr. Mackay, over new trans- 
continental line. 

Reno Wheelmen Club: Twenty-two trophies of the Club. 

Rhodes, Mrs. L. B.: Safety deposit box from Santa Rosa bank, destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire, April, 1906; rock from mountain near Santa Rosa which was overturned 
by earthquake, 1906. 

Pacific Coast Borax Company, Mr. F. M. Smith, Pres.: Twenty-mule borax team. 

Vogel, Mel.: Old San Francisco book which came through the fire; spectacles burned 
in 1906 fire in San Francisco home where Fremont quartered soldiers before California 
became a State. 

Winters, Frank. Spanish fiag brought from Cuba after the Spanish war. 

Woolley, Harry: Piece of shoe, sole remnant of miner killed in powder explosion at 
Como. 

Yount, Sam: Gun burned in Piute cremation in southern Nevada; General Wheeler's 
field glasses, picked up on site of encampment in southern Nevada; lance found near 
Manse, Nevada. 
Secretary's Collection: 

Adobe from Bonelli house at St. Thomas, one of two oldest houses in the town. 

Button from Comstock Golden Jubilee; flag used in decoration at jubilee. 

Flags of many nations. 

Jeffries banner, watch fob. 

Iron from old mill. El Dorado, built 1873. 

Specimen of marble from new California library building. 

Model of the United States Capitol made of United States bank notes redeemed and 
macerated at United States Treasury. 

Portola badge. 

Redwood bark from big trees, Santa Cruz. 

Rocks from Old Fort Scott, San Francisco. 

Shells from old Indian Shell Mound, Berkeley. 

Relics from site of Santa Cruz Mission. 

Relics from Niagara. 

Wood from Forestry Building, Seattle. 

Wood from Witches' Room, Salem. 

III. Present Condition and Needs of the Society 
Touching other matters, such as present needs of the society, I insert 
the Secretary's report to the Executive Council, submitted December 
26, 1910. 

To the Members of the Council: 

I beg leave to submit the following report concerning the condition of the society and 
an account of its present needs: 
343 
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A. Condition of the Society 

1. Nummary of work accomplished^ 1909-1910: Daring this biennium of famine we have 
'filed some 13,000 current newspapers and magazines, 657 books and pamphlets, 65 old 
manuscripts, ballots, etc., 11 rare old papers and 1 bound volume of old newspapers, 5 
valuable maps, ^ mineral specimens, 195 pictures, 88 unclassified relics and souvenirs, 577 
newspaper clippings on the Jeffries-Johnson fi^ht, besides hundreds of broadsides in 
the form of invitations, programs, posters, menu cards, souvenirs, local advertisements, 
dodgers, etc. Of great interest to future generations will be the file of dodgers used in the 
anti-gambling campaign of 1909; also the file of posters used in the first election under the 
primary law. I have embodied in the report to the Governor as complete a list as could 
hastily be made of the acquisitions made during the biennium, and it is my purpose to 
insert elsewhere in the report an account of some of the most valuable and interesting 
articles in the collection. 

I have sent out from the oflQce of the society during the biennium just ending nearly 
'3,000 letters, making a total since the organization of the society of nearly 8,000 letters 
and 800 postals. While much of this correspondence does not bear immediate fruit in the 
way of data, yet it seems to be necessary for the prosecution of the work. 

Although we are far from having accomplished what we had hoped to do, I believe 
that we have reason to congratulate ourselves on the condition of the society. We have 
now in toto 28,000 single newspapers and magazines, 3,252 books and pamphlets, and 
nearly 700 museum exhibits. It is to be regretted that in the early part of the biennium 
we were so crippled financially as to lose the opportunity of acquiring some very valu- 
able historical materials such as the early file of the Mining and Scientific Press. Fortu- 
nately this one item was secured for the history department at the University.* 

Our membership has been gradually increasing although little effort has been made 
to obtain new members. Four new life members have been added to the list. 

2. Fiscal Repobt of the Secretary 
Income for the Years 1909 and 1910 

From Mr. F. M. Smith $250.00 

From Senator George S. Nixon, $50 per month, 18 months 900.00 

From Clarence H. Mackay 1,000.00 

From dues 222.45 

From gifts other than above 63.70 

$2,436.15 

Expenditures for the Years 1909 and 1910 

For annual meeting, 1909 $10.00 

For work on First Biennial Report 269.85 

For design for seal 10.00 

For drayage and freight 33.28 

For expense of assistance 94.00 

For express 5.30 

For incidentals : 6.81 

For postage 75.58 

For printing 20.00 

For purchase of books, etc 289.96 

For rent 680.00 

For lumber, paper, and other supplies 79.00 

For telegrams and phones 14.05 

For traveling expenses 427.26 

2,015.09 

Unexpended balance in treasury $421.06 

Outside of the three large gifts enumerated above, the donations to the society have 
been as follows: 

aAt times we have been compelled to refuse gifts of specimens for lack of funds to pay the 
freight, as in case of the concretion from White Pine County offered by Mr. E. D. Robertson. 
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J. F. Boyle : $5.00 

Hugh H.Brown 5.00 

A. E. Cheney 9.00 

James D. Finch 4.00 

H. W. Fuss 3.00 

John L. Godfrey 1.50 

W.B.Graham 9.00 

F. G. Newlands 8.50 

J. E. Stubbs 8.70 

Geo. H. Taylor „ 10.00 

Total $63.70 

Further pledges of $30 were made which have not yet been redeemed. 

B. Recommendations to the Council— Needs of the Society 
In view of the hearty support given to the society by the press of the State during 
these troubled years I would recommend that we tender to the members of the press a 
vote of thanks. Many of the files of papers are complete, although the secretary has not 
been able to check them up at frequent intervals and ask for missing numbers. To the 
Nevada State Journal and the Reno Evening Gazette we are especially indebted for aid 
in the local field. 

I now submit for your consideration the financial needs of the society. 
For current expenses the following budget, while not including all the items of neces- 
sary expense, covers in the main the chief needs: 

Estimate of Expenses for Fears 1911 and 1912 

For rent or maintenance of building $1,200.00 

For binding 500.00 

For field work, traveling expenses, etc 2,000.00 

For freight, express, and postage 200.00 

For supplies 100.00 

For books, etc 1,000.00 

For annual meetings 100.00 

For marking historic sites 200.00 

For salaries 5,000.00 

Total $10,300.00 

Detailed explanation of these financial needs is given on pages 45-47 of the First 
Biennial Report. The situation is practically as it was two years ago except that the 
collection is larger and therefore the expense of caring for it is the greater. I believe 
that by exercising strict economy, with the above-mentioned amount of appropriation 
from the State, together with what we may be able to obtain from gifts and dues, the 
work of the society can be carried on satisfactorily for the next two years. Above all 
else, competent assistance must be had both at the University and in the society. 

Very urgent also is the matter of a suitable building for the society collection. While 
the completed fireproof building should cost not less than $55,000, one section of such a 
structure would be adequate for the present, and could be erected for $30,000. In the 
event that the University indicates a desire to make temporary use of a part of the 
building for the housing of its library, I would recommend that we ask for a building 
appropriation of $55,000. 

With regard to the location of the building, it would seem to me to be a crime to 
locate it elsewhere than on the University campus. This State has already made one 
serious blunder in placing the University in another town from that in which the State 
Capital is located. To isolate the Historical Society Library from the University at this 
time when there is no lack of land at the University, and when a new building must be 
erected somewhere for the society, would seem to be an unpardonable mistake. The 
ideal plan would be to have the society building stand side by side with the proposed 
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new University Library building and open into it as do the buildings at Teachers' Col- 
lege, New York.* The next most desirable location from the standpoint of helpfulness to 
the University would be the site just north of Stewart Hall. The third choice would be 
the plot of ground indicated in the building bill of 1909. 

In the event that it is not thought desirable to place the building upon the University 
campud, I would recommend that the location be either Reno or Carson, according to the 
inducement offered by either of these places. 

Respectfully submitted, Jeanne Elizabeth Wieb, Secretary. 

The above report was approved by the council as a whole and in its 
separate parts. A committee from the council consisting of Dr. A. E. 
Hershiser and Senator A. W. Holmes was appointed to make further 
investigation concerning the question of building and site. 
Very respectfully yours, 

JEANNE ELIZABETH WIER, 

Secretary. 



»This would secure for Nevada the chief advantages of the Wisconsin plan. In the latter 
instance the society owns the building and has a deed to the land upon which the building is 
located on the University campus, but permanently houses the University library. The reading 
room is used in common, but the stacks ard offices of the two institutions are distinct and 
separate. Secretary R. G. Thwaites of the Wisconsin Historical Society writes in a letter to me 
of March 16, 1910: ''When two or more good libraries are in the same neighborhood, it is always 
a distinct advantage to scholars to get them in closest possible juxtaposition." 
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B. HISTORICAL PAPERS 



We are not responsible for personal opinions expressed in these papers. We 
print nothing which we have reason to believe is incorrect; but one purpose in the 
publication of these historical papers is to arouse criticism and thereby to gain 
more information on these topics. 
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MEMBERS DECEASED 



Burke, William Schellboume 

Glapp, Hannah Eeziah Palo Alto, Cal. 

Clemens, Samnel L. Redding, Conn. 

Cobb, William Allen Verdi 

Elliott, Clarence H. Tonopah 

Guthrie, J. W. Winnemucca 

Harris, Hirsch Carson City 

Haydon, Thomas Edward Reno 

Holcomb, Grove Robert Reno 

Eelley, Edward Davison Carson City 

Leavitt, Dr. G. I. Yerington 

Long, Major Walter S. Reno 

Noteware, Chauncey N. Carson City 

Ring, Orvis „ Carson City 

Sadler, Ex-Governor Reinhold Eureka 

Shirley, Robert Fallon 

Van Deventer, Eugene W. Reno 
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"MARK TWAIN" 

By Sam. P. DA\as 

Samuel Clemens, otherwise known as Mark Twain, was born in Florida, 
Missouri, about seventy-five years ago. With a man so distinguished, the 
exact date of birth is a matter of trivial importance. He received an 
ordinary common school education and drifted oat into the world. He 
tried various occupations and made a poor showing at all and finally 
became a river pilot on the Mississippi. No one else has ever pictured 
with such strength and fidelity to nature the humor and excitement and 
romance of this "Father of Waters.** 

Presently he turns up in Aurora, a little mining camp in Esmeralda 
County, Nevada. His old cabin is still "pointed to with pride" by peo- 
ple who would have little to do with him in the days when he occupied 
the same miserable shack. He also lived in Carson City for a while and 
was Deputy Secretary of State under his brother, Orion Clemens, in the 
territorial days. 

Suddenly, he accidently blossomed into literature. A lecturer came 
through Aurora and advertised to speak on. a certain subject. The audi- 
ence gathered but heard nothing of the subject 'advertised, but instead a 
lot of rubbish about the lecturer's personal experiences and accomplish- 
ments. Possibly many of the audience were satisfied that they had been 
entertained and had received their money's worth. But Clemens 
detected the humbug of the man and wrote a very humorous account of 
the performance in Aurora. He spoke of him as "Prof. Personal Prp- 
noun.*' It was an excruciating thing, this first effort of Clemens, and he 
was lucky enough to send it to the Territorial Enterprise, then owned and 
edited by Joseph T. Goodman. It might have fallen into less apprecia- 
tive hands and gone into the waste basket, but luck was with the writer 
of the skit that day and Goodman, after publishing it, wrote Sam 
Clemens a letter with a very friendly criticism of the article, and made 
an offer of regular employment on the paper at a salary which caused 
Clemens to pack his grip and hasten to Virginia City. 

He worked a few months on the Enterprise and made what he 
thought was an indifferent success. He finally told Goodman he was 
going back to Aurora as he felt that he was not giving value received for 
his salary. Goodman, however, was bound to make a "go" of Clemens 
and refused the resignation. Clemens urged that he only wrote anything 
worth reading about once a week. Goodman replied that while he admit- 
ted the truth of this statement, the effort was sufficiently good to keep 
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SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS 

Honorary Member of the Nevada Historical Society 
Bom November 30, 1836 Died April 21, 1910 
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people hunting the paper every day until he hit it right again. Clemens 
insisted that he would never make a writer and Goodman insisted that 
he already was one. So Clemens stuck to his task because of the sheer 
force behind him of a man who believed so thoroughly in his future and 
who had the rare intuition to analyze the young writer's capacity for suc- 
cess in the world of letters. The world owes much to Goodman for his 
sponsorship of Twain and his ability to infuse hope and courage into the 
breast of a man who had lost confidence in himself and would have fallen 
by the roadside but for some courageous and determined soul to spur 
him on. 

Clemens finally went to the Sandwich Islands and while there wrote a 
series of humorous letters to the San Francisco Alta. He wrote over the 
non de plume of Mark Twain, an expression taken from his river pilot- 
ing. People who have traveled on the river steam-boats can recall the 
cry of the man heaving the lead in the night to sound the depths of the 
treacherous river: " By the Mark Twain 1 " 

On his return from the Sandwich Islands his reputation was fairly 
well established, and he gave a lecture. D. E. McCarthy was the door- 
keeper. The receipts were attached. McCarthy, who afterwards owned 
the Virginia Chronicle^ was equal to the occasion and managed somehow 
to whisk the money away from the process server. Twain next went to 
Europe and also visited the Holy Land. He wrote his great success, 
"Innocents Abroad" and it made an instantaneous hit. Twain was now 
fairly in the swim and his life from this time on was an uninterrupted 
career of successful book writing. 

He finally determined to see if he could write a successful anonymous 
book, and gave the world "Joan of Arc.** This he regarded as the best 
work that he ever did. It was a tremendous success. People everywhere 
were guessing as to the authorship of the book when someone named 
Twain. It was his soul-thrilling description of the rally made by the 
French around the prostrate body of Joan at the siege of Orleans when 
she was wounded and the English tried to capture her that revealed his 
identity. He spoke of a way that was "paved with corpses" and this 
terse, dramatic description of the terrible carnage had the stamp of Twain 
upon it, clear and unmistakably, for no writer was ever able to pack 
more meaning into a few words than was he. This characteristic was 
also manifested in the trial scene of "Pudd'nhead Wilson.** The attor- 
ney dilated on the accuracy of the finger prints presented in evidence 
but never mentioned the name of the man whom he suspected. As he 
reached the climax of .his proof the guilty man slid to the floor, a limp, 
unconscious thing. The lawyer turned to the court, and, pointing to the 
prostrate man, said, "He has confessed." 

While Clemens has always been known best as a humorist, he long 
since demonstrated his ability as a great philosopher and a magnificent 
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descriptive writer. In "The Prince and the Pauper" he has given us 
the greatest piece of satire ever penned, and in some of his descriptive 
work in the same book there is a pomp and pageantry of language and 
l)eauties of rhetoric and diction, seldom equaled in literature. Above 
all he hated pretense and sham, and delighted in lashing and exposing 
everything that was not natural and genuine. His life and work have 
left a great mark across the literary history of the world. Today the 
public libraries receive more calls for his works than for those of any 
other author. He had a direct simplicity of style. An ambiguous 
passage cannot be found in his books. His sentences are pure English 
and there is always some short terse word that pins th6 sentence onto 
one's mind. He was above all original in everything he wrote, and he 
hewed out his own path. It is not likely that America will ever produce 
another Mark Twain. 

It was my good fortune a few years ago to be one of the company that 
gathered in New York at Delmonico's to honor his seventieth birthday. 
There were many speeches that night by distinguished people but I doubt 
if anyone present remembered afterwards anything that was said except 
the incomparable talk by Twain. Many people were there trying to show 
off and be funny, and they generally made a poor fist at it. Twain, how- 
ever, was at his best, and for half an hour he scintillated as no other per- 
son ever could. I can still recall his closing words. He had been 
convulsing his audience with the rare wit of which he was the master 
when suddenlj^ he settled down to a more serious vein. The laughter 
was hushed, and there was a stillness which was simply intense. "It still 
pleases me" he said, "that you keep me in remembrance, but I am seventy, 
seventy, and would nestle in the chimney corner, and smoke my pipe, 
and read my book and take my rest, wishing you well in all affection, and 
that when in your turn you shall arrive at pier number seventy, you may 
step aboard your waiting ship with a reconciled spirit, and lay your course 
toward the sinking sun with contented he^-rt." With these words he held 
up his glass for a moment, and then sank into his chair. What followed 
was a tremendous tribute to the man. It was a dead silence, for a few 
seconds, more eloquent than the tornado of applause which followed. 
For awhile no one seemed to dare to break the hush that had fallen upon 
the audience. Then everyone simultaneously broke the barrier of silence 
and pandemonium followed. 

On my return from New York soon after, I had the honor of bringing 
a pleasant message to the State. It was an ofifer from H. K. Rodgers, a 
personal friend of Twain's to contribute $25,000 for the erection of a 
statue to Twain, after the latter's death, in the Capitol Square at Car- 
son City. To make a long story short the commissioners turned it 
down. 
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BELOVED NARK TWAIN 

By A. B. Gibson 

The progress of the world for the last fifty j^ears has been so great, so 
far-reaching and penetrating into the places inaccessible half a century 
ago, that it is hardly possible that there will ever again be a duplication 
of that surprising little city perched high in the Sierras of Nevada, as it 
was in the natal days of the State, in the early 60's during the Civil 
War. Virginia City contained 25,000 souls, fully half of whom lived in 
tents. No railroads, no telegraph; the only communication with the 
world was by stage to Placerville, California, a two-day trip. 

Then, as ever, the lure of the gold brought many brilliant minds hust- 
ling together. Three magnificent daily newspapers were published ; the 
Enterprise ran eight to twelve pages of closely printed matter. The 
Union was a near follower. An erratic genius published The Old Piute, 
an evening paper. 

Then and there began the careers of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), 
Judge Charley C. Goodwin, Dan de Quille, Joe Goodman, John Church, 
Tom Fitch, Sam Davis, Denis McCarthy, Jim Townsend, Arthur 
McEwen, Bill Nye, Rollin M. Daggett, and others not so prominently 
connected with the newspaper field. 

Then I was a kid — printer's devil, in the Enterprise office, and Mark 
Twain was a reporter on the same paper. As all through his life, Mark 
Twain was beloved by all. A jester with a superabundance of good 
nature and generosity, he was often decoyed into excesses common to 
the times, but from which his genius and strength of character soon 
delivered him. 

Ruling passion strong in life is ever strong at death. No better illus- 
tration of this could be found than Mark Twain's last remarks to his 
weeping daughter: 

"Little girlf he said soothingly, "I wouldn't take this so hard if I were 
you. In the first place, dear, you must remember that I am getting to 
be a very old man. And you know J* he went on, with a twinkle of the 
old boyish smile, "I used to smoke twenty-five cigars every day; but 
they cut me down to four, and at last they wouldn't let me smoke at 
all. I can't travel; I can't even write. But what makes it easier to go, 
little girl, is that I am so old, and there isn't hardly any one for me to 
play with any more." 

Amid his many noble attributes, a high sense of honesty was predomi- 
nant. A few years ago when the printing-house of Shepherd and Co. 
failed disastrously, sweeping away his fortune and still leaving an indebt- 
edness for which Mark was not legally liable, he announced that the debt 
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must be paid and that he would do it. Then he arranged a lecture tour 
around the world , and by hard work canceled all the obligations his fine 
distinctions of honor could find. That he died worth a million dollars 
earned by his works, after repairing the damage caused by others, shows 
how much the world appreciated him. The pen of Charles S. Sprague 
so well expresses my sentiments that with his ki-nd permission, I repeat : 

Mark Twain, as the world that loved and loves, best loved to call him, is dead. 
A "man of infinite jest"; a bright soul that played upon the harp strings of 
human emotion with gentle touch, bringing laughter and joy to sorrowful souls, 
bringing heartful tears to millions who by no one else paused to have their vials 
of joy or sorrow touched. Mark Twain was loved by the world, and so long as 
humankind may be stirred by ^Eolian blowings from heights and lowlands of 
human feeling, so long will Mark Twain be loved. When the Pyramids shall 
have crumbled into desert sands, when the Pharoahs, Nero, Alexander, Napoleon, 
the conquerors of a world of tears, shall have been forgotten, Mark Twain— con- 
queror of a world of smiles— will still be loved. He touched the heartstrings 
because he, himself, had been refined by the blast of hardship, had experienced 
the pinnacles of happiness and the valleys of despair, but never had been with- 
drawn from the white, soft light of hope. Let the world pause to shed a tear 
with the happy knowledge that Mark Twain has gone to join the immortals, 
among whom is no sorrow, no pain, no disappointment or bereavement. What 
melodies his harp must give forth! 
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WILLIAM MORRIS STEWART" 

William M. Stewart was born August 9, 1825, in a log cabin at Galen, 
Wayne County, N. Y. He was therefore eighty-four years old instead of 
eighty-three as the Associated dispatches claim. Senator Stewart was a 
member of the class of 1852 at Yale College. The record of that class for 
1907 gives his name as one of the seventeen who survived at that time. 
Senator Stewart was a maker of Nevada history. In connection with 
Senator Nye, he secured the establishment of the United States Mint at 
Carson City, and later prevented the use of that building for other pur- 
poses. He also aided in securing the Government building at Carson 
City, and the Indian Industrial School was named in his honor. 

As author of the mining laws of the United States, he secured the 
confirmation of the miners' rights in this State as elsewhere. Through 
him there was secured to the State the use of the 90,000-acre grant to 
Nevada, for the establishment of an agricultural college, which was 
located first at Elko, and later at Reno. He assisted Senator Morrill in 
the framing of the bill which eventually became a law, and is known as 
the Morrill Act, giving to the University of Nevada $15,000 the first year, 
$16,000 the second, and increasing yearly until the sum reached $25,000. 
This has recently been increased to $30,000. The first building on the 
campus was named for Senator Morrill, and the second one for Senator 
Stewart. Senator Stewart also assisted in the passage of the law creating 
an experiment station under which the University of Nevada now receives 
$52,000 a year. 

The dead Senator was an able lawyer, even in his declining years. In 
1871 he was tendered an appointment to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but declined, preferring a more active life. In four years he 
received in fees on the Comstock $500,000. His life in Nevada is associ- 
ated closely with Virginia City and Carson City. Although at the time 
a resident of Virginia City, which city contested for the capital in 1861, 
Senator Stewart used his influence to locate it at Carson. On the strength 
of a remark casually made about the desirability of locating it at Carson , 
Senator Stewart was elected a member of the upper house (the Council) 
of the Territorial Legislature. In order to gain the support for his meas- 
ure he advised secretly with the delegates from the various sections as to 
the desired county boundaries and county-seats. He then framed a bill 
dividing the Territory into counties and locating the capital at Carson. 
Virginia City had been kept in the dark, and although she had nearly 
one-half the votes in the Legislature, she lost the capital because the other 

aThis article was written by the secretary on the night of the 23d of April, 1909. 
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members desired the passage of the bill on the strength of the county pro- 
visions. Senator Stewart regretted that the fulfillment of his plan neces- 
sitated the creation of so many small counties, such as Douglas, Storey, 
Lyon, and Ormsby. 

In 1864 Senator Stewart was elected for the first time to the United 
States Senate in company with Senator Nye. He says that they drew 
lots to decide who should have the long term. The story is told, how- 
ever, that a certain house in Carson City, now the home of Justice G. F. 
Talbot, was transferred to Senator Nye in the course of the transaction. 
During nearly half a century Senator Stewart, with the exception of one 
interval, represented Nevada in the United States Senate. Space does 
not permit of the chronicling of all th6 important events of his career at 
Washington. 

Senator Stewart's last Nevada home was at Rhyolite or rather the 
lower town of Bullfrog. In the midst of the desert, he set to work, 
when over eighty years of age, to make a beautiful residence. The archi- 
tecture, both of the law office and the dwelling-house, was adapted to 
the desert — long low buildings surrounded on all sides by wide porches. 
His love of the beautiful was in evidence here. Plastered concrete was 
selected for the material, probably because of its coolness in summer, but 
to relieve the color he had for ornamentation, plaster of an old-rose color 
on the corners. The interior was decorated in a manner very unusual 
for the rough mining camps. In the large yard surrounding the build- 
ing, he planted trees, roses, and other shrubs. When I was there last 
October, he had just written to the caretaker, cautioning him about the 
care of the trees, showing that even then he had thoughts of some day 
returning to his desert home. With my own hands I knocked from the 
porch of his law office the sign which now hangs on the wall of the 
museum of the State Historical Society. His last letter-book was still 
in the letter-press, and that also I took together with the press. From 
the wall of his dining-room I took the clock and from the living-room 
the motto which he looked upon daily. But more valuable than these 
mementoes is the collection of scrap-books and letter-books dating back 
to the time of the fire in Virginia City. 

Senator Stewart says, "I am deeply attracted to Nevada. It has been 
my home for over forty-six years and I am deeply grateful to the people 
for their many acts of kindness. While I live I shall do all I can to 
promote the interests of my State." It was this feeling, no doubt, which 
prompted him to reply so kindly to my letter of last August, asking for 
the care of the library left in Rhyolite. Instead of loaning it he gave it 
to us, and in it we have thq nucleus of a collection which cannot be dup- 
licated anywhere in the world. In it we have an example set for other 
of our public citizens to give of their records to the institution whose 
business it is to preserve these things. 
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The executive council of the society recently proposed his name for 
honorary membership, such nomination to be submitted to the next 
annual meeting. 

Whether friend or foe, all Nevadans will unite in their admiration for 
the man who for so many years held this State in the hollow of his 
hand. 
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CHAUNCEY NORMAN NOTEWARE 

Charter Member of the Nevada Historical Society 
The silver chord is loosed; the golden bowl is broken, and the spirit 
of Chauncey Norman Noteware has returned unto God who gave it. On 
the twenty-second day of October, 1910, after a gradual decline and 
within a few months of his eighty-sixth birthday, this distinguished 
Mason laid down his working tools. Still it all seemed strange and 
sudden, for he was a man of untiring energy, a cheerful worker to the 
last, and, despite his many years, cherished labors and hopes were 
unrealized. There was yet much to do. Is it not always so with the 
active man of far-seeing thought? The end, however, had no fears for 
him and when God sent His angel with the scroll of death, he yielded 
willingly and nobly. 

Chauncey N. Noteware was born at Owego, Tioga County, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 13, 1825. He was educated in the common schools of his native State ; . 
and in 1844, at the age of nineteen, he emigrated to Illinois and entered 
Knox College at Galesburg. At the close of his sophomore year he joined 
the gold rush to California, crossing the plains in 1850. He followed 
mining with varied success until January 1, 1853, when he became agent 
of the Express and Bank of Wells, Fargo & Co. at Diamond Springs in 
El Dorado County. On March 4, 1854, he married Miss Sarah Lyon, of 
South Bend, Indiana, the fruits of which union are two sons and a 
daughter.* In 1857 he emigrated to the State of Nevada, then a portion 
of the Territory of Utah, locating at what was then known as Mormon 
Station, near Genoa. The Territory of Nevada was organized in 1861, 
and he was appointed Probate Judge of Douglas County. In SeptembfT, 

1862, he became the first Receiver and Disbursing Agent of the United 
States Land Office, receiving his appointment from President Lincoln. 
Upon Nevada being admitted into the Union of States in 1864, Mr. Note- 
ware, who had served as a member of the Constitutional Convention of 

1863, was elected Secretary of State, first for two years and afterwards 
reelected for four years. In 1872 he was appointed coiner in the United 
States Mint at Carson City by President Grant. In 1886 he was elected 
to the Legislature of Nevada and served as Senator from Ormsby County 
for four years. 

A long and useful life is ended. Rich in honors and ripe in years, 

aThe children are W. C. and M. D. Noteware, and Mrs. D. R. Sessions. 
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"He fell like Autumn fruit, that mellowed long, 
Even wondered at because he dropped no sooner. 
Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life stood still at last!' 

His life was one of fruitful activity. ' As a citizen and as a Mason he 
was always a helper, a worker, a builder, and front among the foremost 
in all that contributed to the progressive uplifting of his fellow-man. 
He took a prominent part in the eventful days of Nevada's early history, 
and with the rest of those pioneer builders, men of courage, determina- 
tion and of lofty integrity, he is secure in the affection of all loyal 
Nevadans.* 

aThe above is taken from the Masonic memorials. Mr. Noteware was Grand Secretary of the 
Masons. 
443 
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ORVIS RING 

Charter Member of the Nevada Historical Society 
(Written by Mr. Theodore Clark) 

The late Orvis Ring was born at Starksborough, Addison County, Vt., 
on July 21 , 1833. His father, Greenlief Ring, was a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and his mother, whose family name was Bunker, was a native of 
Vermont. When Mr. Ring was eight years of age the family moved to 
Canton, St. Lawrence County, New York, and after three years' residence 
there the home was again moved to the State of Wisconsin, thence to 
McHenry County, Illinois, and again to DuPage County, Illinois. All 
of these years the subject of this sketch attended school in the "Log 
School House" for two or three months in the year, the rest of the time, 
from early childhood, being devoted to farm work. 

When the Illinois Institute, later Wheaton College, was established at 
Wheaton, DuPage County, Illinois, twenty-five miles west of Chicago, 
Orvis Ring entered as a student. By teaching district schools during 
the winter months and working in the harvest fields in the summers, he 
paid his expenses at school, and finally graduated on July 4, 1860, one 
of a class of seven, four of whom afterwards became ministers. While a 
student Orvis Ring frequently served as a teacher of the various classes 
in the college, and after graduation, again taught the village school of 
Wheaton. 

In the early spring of 1861, he crossed the plains to California, being 
nearly five months on the road. Arriving with an empty pocket, he had 
to go to work at anything he could find to do. His first work was cut- 
ting cordwood in Vacca Valley, Solano County. Although he was the 
possessor of a college diploma which then entitled him to be recoganized 
as a teacher, he voluntarily took the teacher's examination, passed, and 
received a certificate. In September of 1862 he began teaching at Wood- 
bridge, San Joaquin County, California, and again took the teacher's 
examination. After teaching the Woodbridge school for a year he crossed 
the Sierras to Washoe, Virginia City, and as far as Austin, Lander County, 
Nevada, in July, 1863, riding the entire distance horseback and sleeping 
at night in the open, rolled in his blanket. Returning from Austin to 
Virginia City, he was employed in the Potosi mine for some months, 
and then commenced teaching at Ophir in Washoe Valley, having a 
school of between forty and fifty pupils. The Ophir school at that time 
was the most advanced in the Territory. Here he taught until 1867, 
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when he went to Washoe City, and taught the school there for a year 
and a half, enrolling more than one hundred pupils. 

Returning to California in the summer of 1868 Mr. Ring engaged in 
mining not far from Columbia for one year, and then went to San 
Joaquin County and engaged in farming. The crops were a failure, and 
Mr. Ring had to return to the schoolroom to pay his debts. 

Having received an offer of the Reno schools he returned to Nevada 
in 1871, and taught the Reno schools with the help of one assistant. 
Many of the present business and professional men of the State were then 
his pupils. For eleven years the Reno schools flourished and grew in 
number of teachers and pupils under his direction. In 1882 he went to 
Winnemucca, Nevada, and taught the schools there for three years, when 
he was recalled to the Reno schools. He again taught and managed the 
Reno schools for six years. 

Mr. Ring was elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
November 4, 1890. He was defeated for reelection November 6, 1894. 
He was again elected November 8, 1898, November 4, 1902, and Novem- 
ber 6, 1906; and w^as a candidate without opposition for reelection at 
the time of his death. As he began teaching in November, 1863, in the 
then Territory of Nevada, it would seem that at the time of his death, 
he was the oldest teacher in the State. As he commenced teaching at 
the age of nineteen or twenty years, he had been connected with schools 
and school work for almost sixty years. Although more than seventy- 
seven years of age at the time of his death, September 13, 1910, he was 
as greatly interested in the education and training of our young people 
as at any period during his long and devoted life. Many of Mr. Ring's 
pupils of former times, today in foreign lands as well as here at home, 
are occupying exalted positions of honor, trust, and profit, and are a 
fitting monument to the man's effort, for he labored all his life for the 
advancement of his fellows. It has been truly said of Mr. Ring that he 
was one of that army of young men who rose to prominence by their 
own exertions, and planted the banners of advancing civilization among 
the snowy crests of our western mountains. 
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THE NEGATIVE QUALITY IN NEVADA HISTORY 

Hon. Samuel Platt 
Mr. President^ and Members of the Nevada Historical Society: 

I suppose it may be conceded that an All-wise and Beneficent Creator 
has endowed even the most humble of us with the power occasionally of 
evolving an idea. It is upon this assumption, undoubtedly,' that I have 
been honored with an invitation to address the Society. Whether my 
comprehension of the word "idea" fits the scientific definition given it by 
lexicologists, or whether it meets the Darwinian conception of what an 
idea must of necessity be, is of no especial consequence here. The truth 
of the matter is that a mind apparently bereft of all «ense now and 
then gives startling expression to a thought, and a '^fool for reason" has 
always been accepted as an axiomatic truth. 

When your very worthy Secretary honored me with an invitation to 
address you upon a subject which must of necessity befit the occasion, 
the first idea that occurred to me was nothing more or less than a vivid, 
glaring, stupendous negation. It was not an idea that might have 
developed into a mighty discourse upon one or more of the multitudinous 
historical events since the world began, nor was it a tremendously 
imposing thought that had to do with the true philosophy of history, or 
an analytical consideration of some great historical problem. Quite the 
contrary. The first and only thought that struck me, after I had accepted 
the invitation to be here, was a forceful mental suggestion of w^hat I 
didn't know about history. Mirahile dictu! There was food for reflec- 
tion, and withal a possible subject for discourse! But when I contem- 
plated the somewhat drawn-out recital which would inevitably attend an 
attempt on my part to tell you what I don't know about history, I 
feared for a repetition of the long and tedious sessions of another Cal- 
houn trial, or perhaps a test of endurance on your part which would 
certainly mean the complete obliteration of the stereotyped aphorism 
"the patience of Job.'* 

It is said that mental process is "the material of psychology,** and that 
the science itself is more particularly concerned with the "unshared 
experiences" of the individual. Be that as it may. The more I pon- 
dered in silent contemplation of the possibilities of this occasion, the more 
I became convinced that all the negative forces of the universe should be 
mustered together to give expression to what has been uppermost in my 
mind. Unshared experiences may be distinct in themselves, but these 
very mental processes are very often produced by suggestion; and if the 
fact were disclosed, for fact it is and was, that the State of Nevada in spite 
of legislative enactment did not appropriate a sum of money for a State 
Historical Society building, was not that inaction — that negative attitude, 
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if you please — another potent reason for dealing in negations here tonight? 
And then, besides, the literature of our State has had to do more par- 
ticularly with our deeds, our accomplishments, our successes; and why 
not reverse the process just for a moment? It is possible, without 
detracting one iota from the real i)ositive forces which have made us what 
we are, to indulge in solemn introspection as to what we are not? Is it 
in keeping with the spirit of loyalty, of a true patriotism, of a cherished 
love founded upon a no more insubstantial basis than nativity itself, to 
talk of our short-comings, our laches, our mistakes, our inactivity, our 
failures — in short, to deal pro tempore with the negative qualities in 
Nevada history? If, as Schlegel says, the philosophy of history is not to 
be found in isolated events or detached historical facts, but in the prin- 
ciples of social progress, certainly the forces that work against material 
progress are as potent factors in the history of state development as the 
active and positive feats of direct civic accomplishment. 

It has been said that Greek philosophy really began when Socrates 
originated his celebrated so-called "definitions." The fundamental prin- 
ciple, as I understand it, which dominated his method of synthetic 
reasoning, was to establish conclusively "what is" and "what is not." It 
was apparently not a philosophy founded upon theoretical speculation, 
such as characterized the Ionian sages, but it had for its primordial con- 
sideration self-evident, undisputed facts. He builded and reasoned upon 
truths, and it was just as significant to him, in his contemplation of 
great ethical questions, that something "was not" as that "something 
was." In fact, his arguments seemed to run to negations, for he had no 
patience with those who were wont to assume a premise for the sake of 
justifying a conclusion, when that premise in truth had not been estab- 
lished. (Here the speaker narrated an incident in the life of Socrates 
illustrating the philosopher's method of reasoning.) 

It is somewhat singular to me, even upon a most cursory review of the 
important events in Nevada history, how persistently dominant is the 
negative quality. The State seems to have been pulled into the Union 
rather than naturally born, and just because the great Government of the 
United States did not have the very things which its ultimate salvation 
demanded. The great reconstruction period calling for national unity 
when the war had ceased ; the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, declaring as the very substance of 
the organic law those fundamental doctrines which the rebellion had 
unequivocably established; the treasure-vaults of the badly needed state 
commonwealth to help relieve the great financial problems confronting 
the nation — all of these things, the very lapses, voids, vacancies — wants, if 
you please — of the Federal Government itself, seemed to cry out to the 
then Territory of Nevada in an appealing anthem of help. What the 
Nation didn't have it wanted, and it fell to the lot of our own common- 
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wealth to supply the needs. From that period of great historical 
moment both to the State and to the Government, which by force of a 
negative quality inhered in the Government itself, the State of Nevada 
came into being; and from that auspicious time to this, the inherited 
trait of making history by endeavoring to supply that which is not, by 
giving much and taking little, by tearing down instead of building up, 
by digging veritable negations all over the surface of the body politic — 
these are the qualities which have characterized the State and which in 
the end will contribute most to an ultimate and enduring prosperity. 

The most humble student of history who has reached the creative stage, 
who is desirous of contributing some tangible historical discovery to his- 
torical literature, has been forever impressed with the time-honored uni- 
versity utterance "original research." It was my privilege to have been 
a member of one of the classes on Pacific Slope history at Stanford Uni- 
versity under the instruction of that most estimable and highly revered 
woman, Mary Sheldon Barnes. I chose for my thesis "The Early Set- 
tlements of Nevada"; and in passing I might add that the negative 
thought occurs to me now that the thesis, which is a part of the Uni- 
versity Library is not now available to me, or I might have feebly recon- 
structed it into an address for this occasion. An extra hour's credit was 
my reward for what Mrs. Barnes was pleased to term "original research" 
for I had corresponded with some of the pioneers of Nevada in an effort 
to dig out first hand just what part each played in making Nevada 
history. 

This method of original investigation is undoubtedly the very thing 
which preserves history and makes it accessible to posterity, and it is to 
this great work, among other things, which the Nevada Historical Society, 
as I understand it, is committed. In a word, a collection of historical 
data, under ordinary and usual conditions, has to do with history in its 
broadest and most comprehensive sense — things done and things not 
done; acts of commission and omission; positive as well as negative 
events — in truth, a faithful recording of all data which may tend to 
shed light upon the history of the State. Upon this conception of what 
history should be and what in fact history is, we are led to inquire to 
what extent has the negative quality entered in influencing the past and 
regulating and controlling a course of conduct for the future? May we 
take unto ourselves the things which Nevada and Nevadans have not 
done and are 7iot doing that these acts of omission may be applied for 
our ultimate good and welfare? Is there a field opened here for "origi- 
nal research" which a careful delving into the past and a scrupulous 
inquiry into the present may be made to blossom forth with the fruits 
of a renewed industry? 

After I had pondered somewhat upon the theme now under considera- 
tion I was startled by reading, on page ninety of Bancroft's History of 
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Nevada, the following: "The administration of Grovernor Roop was 
entirely of the negative kind, and corresponded in this respect with the 
two governments exercising a nominal authority over the country T 
Here, then, in truth is the* historian's comment upon the negative forces 
exerted by the first executive over a part of our state domain while it 
was a material i)ortion of another commonwealth and before it had yet 
acquired for itself the right to be known even as the Territory of 
Nevada. I quote the historian's words more for the purpose of coinci- 
dental illustration of the subject-matter at hand and to direct attention, 
if possible,' to the fact that respectable authority has been impressed with 
the inertness in administration of early civic affairs and the lack of 
potential aggressive force which might have contributed materially to 
the ultimate welfare. The same historian, instead of describing what 
now constitutes the State of Nevada as being situated in what Fremont 
was pleased to call the "Great Basin" designates the State as being upon 
a broad "Plain of Evaporation." This choice of terms seems to have a 
peculiar bearing upon our negative consideration of Nevada history, for 
the very word "evaporation" suggests an ultimate leave-taking, so to 
speak, of the very substance of the State itself. But, to pursue a geo- 
logical reference further, we are reliably informed that not a single Nevada 
lake has a natural surface outlet, and that even these clear mountain 
waters steal noiselessly out and away through some subterranean channel 
to final absorption by the earth itself; and not content with plains of 
evaporation and underground outlets, our good State has inherited an 
almost interminable system of so-called sinks that drink with an imperish- 
able thirst the waters of our rivers and streams, taking away, constantly 
taking away the very nourishment and life-giving elements of the com- 
monwealth itself in a manner so regular, so persistent, so characteristic 
and so unusual that I am almost inclined to denominate Nevada "the 
martyr State of the Union" ; the State that has literally laid its life upon 
the altar of our country to be torn and chopped and littered as a glow- 
ing sacrifice to the cause of a Nation's destiny. 

It has been universally conceded that the most striking,' the most 
potent, the most truly historical event in the history of the State was the 
discovery of the Comstock mines. This, undoubtedly, was a positive 
achievement, made possible by the very resources of the country itself. 
And yet to me, the most truly significant, far-reaching and salutary 
incident connected with that historic discovery is a palpable, self-evident, 
negative truth. It is that ever-clinging, absorbing realization of what 
Nevada did not get from the Comstock mines. Strange irony of fate, 
this enforced altruistic tendency which seems to have possessed the State 
with a grip that even the pride of citizenship would neither bend nor 
break! From the bowels of the earth our treasure went. By the hun- 
dreds, by the thousands, by the millions, with never a sigh and without 
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a complaint. To the East, to the Coast, to the great centers, to the Nation 
itself; and when the free hand of dispensation found little more for its 
historic charities, it wiped the brow of the State in almost utter exhaus- 
tion and quietly ceased to work. The world has looked on and wondered. 
The State has since sighed and wondered. Its people have sighed and 
wondered; and yet the great and enduring consolation is that contempo- 
rary history will inevitably record that the negative forces of the Comstock 
days have come and gone and had their day; that the precept and 
example of discouragement, loss and poverty will render its repetition 
improbable; that it is possible for the citizenship of Nevada to be 
exalted by a great national patriotism, but that this love of country 
may exist with a proper and due regard for patriotism to the State : that 
the negative lessons of the pa*^t will become the positive forces for the 
future, and that the mineral resources of Nevada should by the very 
impulse of patriotic gratitude contribute at least feebly to the upbuild- 
ing of our own beloved commonwealth. 

It has been observed how the prenatal national thought, negative in 
its conception, seemed to be uppermost in the national mind at the time 
of Nevada's admission to statehood. That it was transmitted to the new 
State, Nevada history has established without a doubt. The crying need 
of the Nation was supplied by the mere Enabling Act of the Federal Con- 
gress in effect creating the State, but when Nevada had performed this 
so-called affirmative service, her negative life as a State immediately 
began. 

No Territory, other than the then Territory of Nevada, has ever been 
admitted into the Union as a State with a population of as few souls. 
In a word, the State of Nevada stands alone in history as the one State 
which from the viewpoint of i)opulation alone did not have the requisite 
number of people within its borders to justify admission. Verily, a 
characteristic fact in the light of our negative considerations. Though 
statehood must have its inception from the acts of the people themselves 
residents within the Territory, and though the people within the Terri- 
tory of Nevada took the initiative as the Federal Constitution requires, 
yet it needs no reading between the lines to discern the fact that the 
great moving power toward statehood for Nevada emanated from the 
national centers at Washington. And though Nevada did not have a 
large and truly metropolitan population, and though as a matter of fact 
Nevada did not possess the true qualification for statehood, still the very 
preservation of the government demanded that negative conditions should 
be subordinated to the great needs of the country. And when the 
wheels of state existence began to revolve, did they turn upon an axis 
that only the workshops of affluence and prosperity might have molded? 
Not so. The report of the first Governor of the new state commonwealth 
discloses an inherited territorial debt of something like $264,000, exclu- 
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sive of the expense of the last constitutional convention, which expense 
was to be met with an empty state treasury and an uncollected tax of 
approximately $70,000. In other words, what Nevada did not have in 
the way of finances seemed to be the fundamental civic consideration of 
the time. I glory in the spunk and patriotism, the animation and zeal, 
the self-confidence and loyalty of the administrative centers of that 
period, which in spite of countless difficulties made state history upon 
which present and succeeding generations may reflect with the utmost 
satisfaction and pride. I marvel at our present state of development, 
modest though it may be, in the face of that inauspicious beginning — 
negative, retarding and discouraging as it was. It is only the collection 
of historical data, the preservation of historical fact and incident, the 
promulgation of the work of the Nevada Historical Society which will 
throw the revealing searchlight of truth upon what really was and is 
and shall be. 

Incident after incident may be related in amplification of the theme 
now under consideration, which only a slight reference to Nevada history 
would disclose; and the student interested in the past must of necessity 
be impressed not only with historical facts as he may find them, but 
wdth the bearing which these disclosures may have upon the immediate 
present and future. Conceding, then, the force of negative history as 
applicable to the State, are we for the present and future welfare more 
particularly concerned about what we have, or are we bothering our 
heads most about what we have not? In fact, may it not be declared 
with the utmost confidence that in spite of the abundant resources of the 
State, in spite of everything which nature has in truth made available to 
VIS, we have been and are now continually crying out for«that relief which 
of right belongs to us, and which we are justified in demanding as a 
fitting corollary to our own inherent possessions? We had and owned 
millions in the Comstock. They were taken from us almost .without 
compensation and almost without the merest gratitude. We are the 
fourth State in the Union in point of size, and yet until recently we have 
not had a competitive line of transportation to relieve the burden of a 
great common -carrier monopoly. We possess millions of acres of fine 
productive soil, and not until recent times have we begun to realize that 
reclamation is at hand. Our treasure-vaults are still rich with an ines- 
timable wealth, and not until this late day have we been impressed with 
the fact that Nevada money in great part is seeking investment within 
the State itself. We have not had, nor have we now, even a respectably 
large population. No State in the Union begins to have as little. We 
have not enjoyed a national prestige akin to prosperity, or even meager 
success in the great battle of competitive statehood. We have not large 
metropolitan cities, great or any real manufacturing establishments, 
thriving, humming towns and communities. We have been burdened 
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with responsibilities, humiliated by the world's comments and intimi- 
dated and threatened by the raised hand of power and oppression. We 
have been criticized for what we have not done and for what we are not, 
and only now, nearly half a century since our state creation, is the great 
civic vacuum formed by what is not, drawing the real active, mighty 
forces of state progress and rushing the breath of a reinspired energy to 
fill the void. 

I can conceive in the organization of the Nevada Historical Society the 
accomplishment of something which as a matter of fact was not. It 
sprang into being, if you please, for the ostensible purpose of supplying 
a state need. It should build and prosper and extend its field of use- 
fulness not only that local history may be faithfully and conscien- 
tiously preserved and recorded, but that "those who run may read." It 
should not be discouraged in its efforts to live and thrive by the negative 
acts of a State Legislature or the executive branch of the State Govern- 
ment. Its work should be fostered and encouraged, and reasonable 
financial and moral support willingly and graciously tendered. Its 
archives should and will disclose the tremendous negative forces that 
have contributed to the history of the State. They will indicate the 
disappointment, the adversity, the almost insurmountable difficulties 
that beset the pioneer of Nevada. They will gather together for precept 
and example those critical negations which are to be avoided in the 
future. In fact, the great lessons of the State's experiences will be 
written and compiled so that the hand of the future may point to a 
certain, proud and unexampled destiny. Inertness will be superseded 
by energy; negative forces will be struck aside by the positive and 
aggressive policies of a progressive people ; ruins will give way to castles 
of thrumming industry; the natural resources of our beloved State will 
l>e speedily developed, and within us and among us will be that senti- ' 
ment of state pride and loyal devotion safely to be guaranteed by a 
complete realization of what we are and of what we are sure to be. 
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THE WORK OF THE WESTERN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS ftLUSTRATED BY NEVADA 

Jeanne Elizabeth Wier 



Richness of Nevada Field for Historical Investigation 

The history of Nevada abounds in subjects for historical investigation 
and interpretation. Its conception as a territory in that miraculous 
union of the East and the West which followed the discovery of gold in 
California in the days of '49; its premature birth into statehood through 
the throes of civil war; its struggle as a weakling through the years of 
depression and reconstruction ; the maturing of its life with its rebirth 
a few years since — these are topics of more than local interest. They 
are fraught with significance to the nation and as yet are but vaguely 
understood. In her sociological life, Nevada has too often been the butt 
of criticism and denunciation rather than an object of study and a grow- 
ing comprehension of the deep-lying causes which have thus expressed 
themselves in her life. 
Problem of Historical Work on the Pacific Coast 

It is, therefore, not because of paucity of historical materials that I 
have chosen to use this opportunity, not for the presentation of some 
such truly historical product, but rather to invite your attention to a 
problem the solution of which, it would seem, lies at the heart of all 
future prosperity in the historical work of the Pacific Coast. Coming 
from out that great silent region of the desert, in a humbfe way, Nevada's 
representative to this assembly*" would be "a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness" rather than a fulfiller of prophecy. In the message which is con- 
veyed there is nothing new, but perchance in the meditation which is 
born of solitude some relationships may have appeared more clearly than 
in the more varied and richer experience of other members. 
Classification Groups of Historical Societies 

In defining the scope of this paper, let us notice, first, that the ques- 
tion is not one of anatomy but of physiology. While the western histor- 
ical society may differ from its eastern sister to some extent in its 
mechanism, still here as in other institutions the vital question is not 
how the machine is constructed, but how it functionates. This is the 
more important in comparing two widely different sections of our coun- 
try, since an eastern institution when transplanted to Nevada, for 

■Paper read at the Pacific Coast Branch meeting of the American Historical Association 
Berkeley. November 19. 1910. 
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instance, is, beyond doubt, modified in its action by local conditions. 
In the second place, the word "western" is here employed in a different 
sense from the ordinary understanding of the term as currently used in 
New England and New York, or, for instance, in the classification of 
universities, as meaning anything this side of the AUeghanies. Any 
classification of American historical societies like that of the universi- 
ties, falls naturally into three groups: first, those east of the AUeghanies 
supported for the most part by large private endowments and gifts; 
second, those of the Mississippi Valley, state-supported in sentiment and 
money alike; third, those of the Pacific Slope,. seeking state support, but 
for the most part not as yet on very solid ground. Since "west" is 
usually in the broader sense associated with pioneer conditions, the 
societies of the third class and those alone would seem to rightfully 
belong to the western group. Comparisons will be made, then, between 
this distinctly western group and the other two divisions. 

The Mission of Nevada 

The Nevada institution is not considered as a type in the sense of 
being an average representative. It is chosen because of the writer's 
familiarity with its work and because, since in Nevada western condi- 
tions are exaggerated, the difficulties of western historical work are 
here most clearly to be seen and appreciated. Sometimes I have fan- 
cied that as the life of this desert State originated in a grand sacrifice, 
so throughout her history mayhap she is destined to perform her mis- 
sion to the Union through the lessons inculcated by her adversaries. 
Out of her problems of quarlz mining grew the present United States 
mining laws; out of her barrenness has come an appreciation of the 
need of national irrigation projects; out of her struggles in an historical 
way may perchance come a more united effort for the conservation of 
historical forces. 

Similarities and Differences of Societies 

All local and s.tate historical organizations are alike in having for 
their chief function the collecting and preserving of historical data. All 
alike seek to investigate topics pertaining to the history of the State or 
locality, and, as far as may be, to publish the results in permanent form. 
All alike have had to overcome many obstacles in their first years, for 
all alike have been regarded at first as a luxury rather than a necessity. 
Here the similarity ends. I shall seek now to outline the differences of 
the three geographical sections: First, as to the materials for historical 
research; second, as to equipment for handling those materials. 

Quantity of Historical Data— Uncertain Care of Data 

The question of data is one of quantity, one of quality and one of 
location. With respect to quantity, it is at once apparent to the careful 
observer, that our materials are scant as compared with those of the 
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A hand-written sheet done by some miner in the evening hours by the light 
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eastern and central regions. Not only is the West as a whole newer in 
historic life than is the East, but the migratory habits of its people have 
tended to destroy even that which once existed of historical data. The 
extreme of this condition is to be found in Nevada, where the typical 
mining camp is the victim of fires at such frequent intervals as to 
almost preclude the possibility of securing a complete file of any local 
records. Again, when not destroyed by fire, such camps are ofttimes 
abandoned or, more frequently still, moved to the site of a new bonanza, 
and this as readily as is the Indian campoodie or village near by. And 
in such a removal only those things which are of utilitarian value are 
saved. The little printing-press follows, as it always has done, the line 
of progress and discovery, but leaves too often its past achievement 
behind. I have sometimes thought that I should like to write the 
history of one of these printing-presses of the desert which, like its 
owner, has been identified with the life of so many of our most 
prominent camps. Even the county court-house is not a fixture, but 
moves around for the accommodation of the bonanzas. What missing 
links are here — and we only marvel that the gaps are not greater, when 
we recall the indequate means of transportation which until recently 
obtained in the desert country. 

Where Records Are Never Made 

In the next place, the materials are scant because much of the history 
of the smaller camps has never been recorded in writing. To many the 
printing-press has never come. Ever and anon out of such isolated 
hamlets has come a hand-written sheet done by some miner in the 
evening hours by the light of a miner's candle, reflecting but dimly the 
corporate life of the community. Of such a nature was the famous 
Scorpion issued from the old log cabin at Mormon Station in Carson 
County in the early 50's. Sad to relate not a copy of *it' exists today, 
but the Nevada Historical Society has later products of the same edi- 
torial impulse now within its archives. And then again there is the 
camp where not even the hand-printed record exists, where no written 
record is ever made, save in the occasional letter penned to some friend 
on the outside, or the wild-catting article «ent by a promoter to an out- 
side newspaper in the vain hope of attracting others to the lonely spot. 
And even in those more populous camps where papers spring up like 
mushrooms in the night, two or three at a time, even there the spirit of 
gain so overshadows the life of the community that its real history is 
seldom written or preserved. 

Little Formal History 

Of formal history in such a State as Nevada, there is little or ever has 
been; and that little has been produced as one of the many wild-cat 
schemes to drag from the successful miner a goodly portion of his hoard 
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of gold in return for a page of type and a full-page portrait of himself. 
A three-foot shelf would hold all such works many times over. 
Quality of Data: The Newspaper 

And then as to quality, the newspaper is a proverbially unreliable 
source of historical knowledge, albeit a valuable adjunct even in the 
eastern States, yet how totally dependent are we in the West upon the 
newspaper and the book of travels written by the casual tourist. In the 
larger centers of western life is found the more stable literature of the 
magazine, but in States like Nevada mining pays better than literature, 
and every attempt at magazine publication has thus far ended in a 
failure.* 
Journalism: Samuel Clemens 

It is true that the "Battle-born" State has had its journalists of note: 
its J. T. Goodman, its C. C. Goodwin, its Sam Davis, its H..R. Mighels, 
its Rollin Daggett, its Dan de Quille, its Samuel Clemens. For it was 
on the Territorial Enterprise at Virginia City that Mark Twain won his 
spurs, and of a truth, his "Roughing It" is the best history of the State 
which has thus far been penned. But then, as now, in chronicling 
events, jest was mixed with earnest, and wo to the person who with his- 
torical scalpel would seek to separate truth from error. It was concern- 
ing soine of these things that I purposed to question Mr. Clemens in the 
visit that was to have been made to his Stormfield home last January, an 
interview which was made impossible by the tragic death of his daughter 
and his own feeble health. And now we in Nevada will never know to 
which tribe of natives he referred when he spoke of desert-frequenting 
tribes of Indians as the only creatures known to history who will eat 
nitro-glycerine, and ask for more if they survive. We shall never know 
what species of buffalo it was that climbed a tree in pursuit of Bemis, or 
who the hero of the Indian massacre of 1856 may be who kept coming 
across Indian arrow-heads in his system for nearly seven years after the 
massacre. We should like to know how the "valley tan" of Utah was 
compounded out of fire and brimstone. We should like to know whether 
it was by mathematical computation that he arrived at the conclusion 
that he had heard the Hank Monk story about Horace Greeley four hun- 
dred and eighty-one or two times in thirteen stage journeys across the 
Sierras. The women, at least, of Nevada would like to know whether 
his statement is scientifically correct when he says that there are so many 
bald people in Nevada because the wind blows the hair off their heads 
while they are looking skyward after their hats during the "office hours" 
of the Washoe zephyrs. We would like to know whether Governor Nye 
did really send his staff off to survey an imaginary railroad across the 
desert, so as to rid himself of a lot of idle men. More than all else we 



aThe Nevada School Journal is now in its second year. 
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"In the East are States, several of which could be set down side by side within 
one of our great western counties." 
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should like to know whether Mark himself really so narrowly escaped 
becoming a millionaire down in Esmeralda. 
Commercial Yalne of Histories: Biographical Character 

The quality of our western history is again impaired, as I have already 
intimated, by the fact that much of it has been written to sell. True, the 
same thing has been done in the eastern and central regions, especially as 
regards county history, but there such collections are local ones and only 
supplementary to the history of the State. Here they tend to displace 
all other history. Being in the nature of an appeal to the individual 
poeketbook, they are necessarily biographical in character. Ko mere 
process of addition will ever be able to convert those biographies into his- 
tory. It is true that in the West more than elsewhere the individual has 
counted for much, as is the tendency in every pioneer country, and here 
better than elsewhere can we study the evolution of the individual. But 
in America, unlike Europe, the historical interest is in the masses, in 
that great sea of humanity in which the individuals appear only as types. 
To this ideal our western history must approximate or fail of its chief 
purpose, that is, the defining of our types of character. Let us not seek 
to prolong our heroic age beyond its natural termination. 
Location of Historical Materials 

And then as to the location of our historical materials. The East has 
passed into the era of domestication. Its historical food is close at 
hand. Its task is merely to absorb. The West is still in the hunting 
stage. It must run down its game before it can feast. What the result 
of its hunt may be is of great significance to the East as well. In the 
East are States, several of which could be set down side by side within 
one of our great western counties. In those States there is always at least 
one nucleus where for long ages historical materials have been collected. 
Many times there are several such places in one State, JBach locality 
has a collection of its own, and the student has no very difficult task 
before him when he seeks to utilize such records. In the Central States 
such collections are now being made. Here in California much similar 
work has been done. But in the States like Nevada the materials are 
still scattered far afield. 
The East Better Prepared for Investigation 

Sometimes as I have gone around on collecting tours under burning 
desert sun and midst winter snow, finding few of the comforts of 
civilized life, yet often the treasures for which I sought in manuscript 
or in the memory of the pioneer, I have found consolation in the 
thought of those explorers of old who in the days of the Italian Renais- 
sance spared neither trouble nor expense, for whom "no severity of 
winter cold, no snow, no length of journey, no roughness of roads" was 
a })ar in the search for things of antiquity. The East has passed 
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through the first stage of her renaissance, that of passionate desire; 
through the second one, that of collection and arrangement and the 
foundation of libraries; she is now in the third age of American human- 
ism, the age of the critical use of her materials, and of the establish- 
ment, not of academies, but of societies for critical study. Here in the 
West we are but just coming into the first stage of renaissance. 
California an Apparent Exception 

We grant that California, with her splendid universities, her organiza- 
tions of native sons and native daughters, her pioneer societies, her 
greater industrial development, has kept better pace with the eastern 
States. In her Bancroft Library she has a store of materials over which 
a modern Petrarch might well rave, but even her work of collection is 
not completed, and how shall she think to write her history while the 
side-lights from the remainder of the Mexican Cession and the Oregon 
Territory remain so dim. She may flatter herself that within that 
Bancroft Library repose the documents of the vast Pacific Slope, but as 
a Nevadan I can testify that but a very small iota of the history of that 
commonwealth is to be found in the archives of the Bancroft Library. 
What became of the manuscripts so carefully collected by Mr. Ban- 
croft's agents in Nevada, we may perchance never know. But we do 
know that it behooves us to seek to supply that deficiency by more 
vigorous work in reduplicating the materials which have been thus lost. 
And we do know that it behooves California, whose history is so bound 
up with that of the Washoe country, to be interested also in the 
recovery of the sources. 
Equipment for Handling Historical Materials— Lack of Social Consciousness 

I come now to the consideration of the second great difference between 
the East and the West, the equipment for the handling of historical 
materials, which includes equipment for gathering, housing, cataloging, 
and making available the data, and at the same time creating a senti- 
ment for its critical use. The difference here is all the difference between 
the compactness of the East and the vast expanse of the West, the 
difference between an agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing popu- 
lation on the one hand, and the migratory one of the diggin's and the 
camp on the other. As the tide of population has rolled over these vast 
western regions, it has left here and there an isolated settlement. Under 
such conditions, public institutions are but slowly established, social 
consciousness is but tardily matured. In a State where each individual 
man, woman, and child has from one to one and a half square miles to 
himself, how are you to evolve a common consciousness for the support 
of institutions for the common good? An insane asylum? Yes, and a 
prison, for the classes which are thus cared for are alike dangerous to 
society. An orphan asylum? Yes, for the miner's heart is proverbially 
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large when it is a question of the protection of the weak. A university? 
Yes, for has not the Federal Government offered us an inducement to 
create an institution which shall bear the name of university and draw 
the federal moneys? An historical society? No, for what practical 
purix)se may it serve, and the future is too far distant. Let the future 
take care of itself. 
Eastern Sentiment in Favor of Historical Stndies in East 

In the East the historical society also had its day of adversity, but 
there in those settled peaceful communities the pioneer remained where 
he had lived his life; there perhaps he bequeathed his property to the 
maintenance of historical work; there also the universities and colleges 
of the cultural type added the weight of their influence ; there the new- 
ness of the West made the East seem old and revered by way of con- 
trast; there a distinctly literary and leisure class furnished leadership in 
the enterprise. The Middle West caught the spirit and again there was 
an era of struggle while social consciousness was forming, and then the 
era of triumph in States like Wisconsin where a six hundred thousand 
dollar building is now thought none too good for the State Historical 
Society. 
West in Era of Struggle 

Here in the West we are still in the era of struggle. In States like 
Nevada, many of our pioneers have departed with their wealth; others 
are so widely scattered that no effective organization is possible. Our 
younger i)opulation, busy with the charge of practical work ever exceed- 
ing its power of accomplishment, seeks in its hours of relaxation not 
instruction but amusement. As a community, therefore, we have not 
come into a stage in which we conceive of historical work as 'a natural 
and necessary activity either of the State or of the locality.! Unlike the 
East we have no prospect of large private endowments. IJnlike the 
central region we have no certain support from the State. The Nevada 
Society, though a state institution, has, during the past two years been 
left to private charity. The aid of men such as Clarence Mackay, Sen- 
ator Geo. S. Nixon and your own Mr. F. M. Smith have kept alive our 
work, but at what a sacrifice of historic data, only those at the wheel 
may guess. This situation has been duplicated in our western States at 
other times, nor is there assurance that in some one of our western 
States it may not occur again. 
Urgent Need of Support 

As provision for the equipment for the work in the West is more pre- 
carious than in the East, so also is the need for that equipment the more 
urgent. The work of investigation and publication may wait, but to 
pause in the collection is to fail in our most important purpose. This 

work must be done now or never. 
543 
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Western Historical Society Mnst Create Historical Consoionsness 

It would seem, therefore, to be a most important feature of the work 
of the western historical society to seek to create a historic conscious- 
ness. In order to develop a true interest in the past, we must interest 
individual citizens in the things of the present; we must seek to break 
up the feeling that the State is an artificial creation ; we must make it 
a real organic thing in the eyes of the people, a something whose past 
history is precious because it has led to the present. We must make the 
historical society so minister to present needs that it shall make the 
citizens of today more capable of understanding the events of the pres- 
ent. They must be made feel that because of its existence the present 
generation will have greater wisdom of decision and greater sanity of 
action . 
Connection with the State 

And while it is thus seeking to serve it must b^ cautious lest its acts 
be misinterpreted. It must seek to maintain a balance between its ideal 
of work and that which present conditions make possible; the old ques- 
tion of opportunism or principle. It must prove that it is not a mere 
scheme for the exploitation of state revenues. It must create confidence 
and trust through wise leadership, and it must transform what seem like 
private or personal interests into public policies. It must guard against 
the appearance of the demagogue. Its appeal must be to the people and 
not to the mob. It must keep out of politics, yet remain dependent upon 
politicians. Its connection with the State is of the very essence of its life, 
or, as President Pritchett has said of our State University, "its danger and 
its opportunity." Thus, while it seeks to gain equipment for further work 
over an extensive and costly field, it must without regular funds cover 
that field and show by example what may be accomplished in the future. 
State Legislatures, it would seem, act on the time-old principle that "to 
him that hath shall be given." 
Comparison with Scientific Research 

Asthe field is larger and the work more expensive in the West, so 
the problem is the greater. "What!" said a Nevada statesman to me the 
other day, "You ask for one per cent of the annual income of the State 
for your annual support?" "Yes," I replied, "and how large a per cent 
of that state income is being devoted to scientific research year by year 
and you never question the usefulness of the expenditure?"* And 
another intelligent man not long ago queried whether if in the course 
of a few years the work would not be completed and the expense 
stopped. How difficult, then, is this problem of the creation of historic 
consciousness which shall demand that present history shall be recorded 
as well as the past recovered ! The Western States are in all stages of 

*Nearly $50,000 is spent every year in Nevada for scientific researcti; of this amount over one- 
third comes from the state funds. 
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THE WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING 

Located on the campus of the University of Wisconsin at Madison, and adminis- 
tered by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, trustee of the State. 

Cost, $610,000. Contains Wisconsin Historical Society library, 350,000 books and 
pamphlets; University of Wisconsin library, 210,000 volumes; Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences, Arts and Letters library, 5,000 volumes; total in the building, 565,000 
volumes. 




Chart showing relative percentage of money used for 
scientific and historical investigation in Nevada. 
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progress with respect to such consciousness. Some have gone far out 
on the skirmish line and are bravely holding their own against all 
enemies. Some, as California, have a tower of strength in the support 
of large universities. In other sections the universities are poor and 
feel unable to divide their attention and resources between scientific 
and historical research work, or, while fostering that part of history 
which is concerned with the natural, the physical and the applied 
sciences, they are forgetful of that residuum which remains and which 
has not yet been absorbed into the domain of political science, economics 
and sociology. 

The Unity of the Pacific Coast 

But all the Western States have alike a great work to perform in the 
future in these first and second stages of our renaissance; in the creating 
of historic consciousness, in the collecting and preserving of historical 
data. Should we not seek to aid one another in this work? Mr. Himes 
last year, in his inspiring address on the " Unity of the Pacific Coast," 
dwelt upon the unity of the coast in the past. I today would emphasize 
the need of unity for the future. I do not mean that the branch any 
more than the National Association should make large collections. I do 
not Vjelieve in any one general depository. Each State is an entity by 
itself, and this for geographical as well as political reasons. Each State 
has expressed its life in a little different form from any other State. 
Therefore, it has a history of its own and is entitled to its own collection. 

Function of the Pacific Coast Branch 

But what we may and should have in common is a united puri)ose 
to use our mutual influence to aid in lessening the difficulties of our 
individual work. And then, when the state collections have been made 
and interpreted by the historical workers in the States, should it not be 
the function of the Pacific Coast branch to distil from the alembic of 
the parts a something in the way of history which shall characterize the 
development of the whole coast and to interpret that product to the 
nation at large and to the world. For next to its work of aiding the 
parts of its organization it would seem to me to be the function of this 
branch to interpret the West to the East ; to contribute to the East not 
merely the finished product of our research, but to convey to that East 
as well some sense of the difficulties of our field and of its richness 
alike. To be in New York at the annual meeting last winter was to 
realize how small is that comprehension today. As eastern capital 
seeking extraordinary dividends invests in western industrial enter- 
prises, so perchance some day may eastern historical capital; thus per- 
chance may the nation at large. What the Morrill and Adams Acts 
have done for scientific research, that may some future legislative Act 
do for history. 
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Hopeful Features of Nevada Life 

As for Nevada, mayhap I have painted you a dark picture. But for 
Nevada there is hope. Her people are not less gritty and strong and 
resourceful than the sagebrush which covers her plains and her moun- 
tains. Her progress has been against fearful physiographical odds. 
We marvel that she has come so far as she has. The decline of her 
prison population and the lack of increase in her orphan asylum would 
seem to point to more stable conditions. The political progress she has 
made with respect to anti-gambling laws, primary election, referendum 
and recall, etc., would indicate that social consciousness is rapidly being 
developed in spite of isolation. Aa she seeks to establish more perma- 
nent industries in connection with her mines, she gives promise of less 
transient i)opulation. She is still a missionary field in certain respects. 
But the time may yet come when like England of old which was 
christianized from the continent, and which in its turn converted 
Germany, so Nevada may yet send her ai)ostles to enrich other fields 
as in times past she has sent her bullion to build San Franciscos and 
New Yorks. 
Ultimate Success Assured 

And now in the days of our adversity, may not all who are working 
in these difiicult fields find encouragement in the words of Lowell : 
"Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and *tis prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified. 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied." 

For the multitude shall make virtue of this our historical cause. I 
believe that the day is not far distant when the State of Nevada will 
claim as a privilege the adequate support of its historical society; when 
the people of that State will have realized the power and significance oj 
such an institution in the creation of civic patriotism. 
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HENRY TOMPKINS PAIGE COMSTOCK 

For whom the Comstock Lode at Virginia City was named. 
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ANCESTRY OF HENRY TOMPKINS PAIGE COMSTOCK 

fWritten by the Secretary) 

Much has been written about the man for whom the Comstock lode 
at Virginia City was named.* But not until 1910 has any authentic 
information been forthcoming concerning his ancestry. Since he him- 
self said that he was born in Canada, it was formerly thought that he 
was of Canadian descent. It was also generally believed that he com- 
mitted suicide in Montana in 1870. Within the past year the Secretary 
of the Nevada Historical Society has received two letters from Mr. L. W. 
Comstock of Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, together with the genealogy 
of his relative.** It is now proved beyond doubt that the Nevada Com- 
stock came from "one of the best families in Connecticut" and had 
"splendid blood on both sides of his family." His mother was Catherine, 
the daughter of Stephen Tompkins, who seems to have been closely related 
to Daniel D. Tompkins of New York fame.*^ 

The genealogy as compiled by L. W. Comstock is herewith given in 
full: 

Henry Tompkins Paige Comstock® (Noah*^) was the discoverer of the 
Comstock lode in Nevada bearing his name. He was born 1820 in 
Trenton Ontario, Canada, and died September 27, 1870 (aged nearly 50), 
near Bozeman City, Montana. He was the yonngest son of Noah Com- 
stock, Sr.'' (His middle name was "Tompkins" not Thomas, as is in 
print, misprinted.)^ 

Noah, Sr.'^ (Daniel, Sr.®) was born in Warren Connecticut, about 
1790. Married about 1814, Catherine, daughter of Stephen Tompkins, 
Jr., who was the son of Stephen Tompkins of Philipstown, Duchess 
County, New York State. She was born there about 1790 and either 
married there or in Watertown, New York State. She died in Ripley, 
Illinois (near Mendosia) , about 1850. He died in Blissfield, Lenawee 
County, Michigan, about 1850. They had five children. 

ISSUE 

Noah Bird, Jr.® Born October 30, 1815, in Watertown, N. Y. 
State: Died June 3, 1869, in Illinois. 

Daniel.® Born about 1816, in Watertown, N. Y., or Trenton, 

a See account in Angel, Nevada, 51fT.; Bancroft, Nevada, 92ff.; Dan de Quille, 39ff. Without doubt 
many of the statements made in the above accounts are incorrect. A truthful biography of Com- 
stock should now be written. 

b L. W. Comstock is descended also from Christopher, the son of that William Comstock who 
came from England in 1635, but through the son Samuel instead of Daniel. 

cDlct. of Amer. Hist.: Daniel D. Tompkins, 1774-1825, Vice-President of U. S., was graduated from 
Columbia and became a leading lawyer and Democratic politician in the State of New York. He 
was a Judge of the Supreme Court of New York, and its Governor from 1807-1817. While holding 
the office he opposed the Bank and gave an efficient support to the War of 1812. Was elected Vice- 
President in 1816 on the ticket with Monroe and was reelected in 1820. 
d Bancroft, Nevada, 98, note 8. 
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Canada. Died before 1867 in Quagamore County, Illinois. 

John.® Born about 1816 in Watertown, N. Y., or Trenton, 
Canada. Died before 1867 in Morgan County, Illinois. 

Sylvia Ann.® Bom September 4, 1819, in Trenton, Ontario, 
Canada. Died May 9, 1887, aged 67, in Berlin, Illinois. 

Henry Tompkins Paige.® Born in 1820, in Trenton, Ontario, 
Canada. Died September 27, 1870, in Bozeman City, Montana. 

Noah, Sr.,"^ went in early life to Cooperstown, N. Y., and Watertown, 
N. Y., then to Trenton, Ontario, Canada, then to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
to Blissfield, Michigan. He was engaged in the lumber and hotel 
business. 

DanieP (AbeP) was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, Litchfield 
County, May 10, 1763. Married, first, Mehitable Seily in Warren, 
Connecticut, and, second, Roxy Armstrong of Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut. He moved early in 1800 to Cooperstown, New York State. 
In 1808 a son, Salmon, who died in Westboro, Massachusetts, was the 
youngest of seventeen children. The mother of Noah Comstock, Sr.,^ 
was Roxy Armstrong. A son, Daniel, Jr.,' died in Madison, Wisconsin. 

AbeP (Daniel^) was born in 1721 in Stratfield, Connecticut, died in 
1814 in Cooperstown, New York. Married September 17, 1747, Judith 
Pain at Kent, Connecticut. She was born in 1728 and died December 
19, 1803, in litchfield, Connecticut. He was a Congregational minister 
in Warren, Connecticut. Had nine children. 

Daniel^ (Daniel^) was born in 1693 in Norwalk, Connecticut, and 
died March 5, 1782, aged 89 years. Married Ann Elizabeth Seily. 
Residence, Stratfield and Kent, Connecticut. Had eight children. 

Daniel^ (Christopher^) was born July 21, 1664, and died in 1694. 
Married June 30, 1692, Elizabeth, daughter of John and Judith 
Wheeler of Fairfield, Connecticut. Residence, Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Had one child, a son, Daniel.^ 

Christopher^ (William^) born in England in 1630. Married October 6, 
1663, Hannah Piatt, daughter of Richard Piatt of Milford, Connecticut. 
She was baptized October 6, 1643. He lived in Fairfield and Norwalk, 
Connecticut. Had nine children. 

William^, born in England 1592-1593. Came to America in 1635-36. 
Died between 1680 and 1683 on Post Hill, New London, Connecticut. 
He was christened in 1596 in the Church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields 
(Trafalgar Square), London, England, and was the son of William Com- 
stock who died in 1598 and was buried in the burying-ground of St. 
Martin 's-in-the-Fields, London, England. 

William Comstock^, the emigrant to America from England 1635-36, 
and founder of all lines in America, was in the Pequot War (1637), 
being one of the twenty-six from Weathersfield, Connecticut, in Captain 
John Mason's company taking the Indian fort at Mystic, Connecticut, 
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May 1, 1637. The old New London Mill running today was built in 
1650 by himself and others. 

William Comstock^, the emigrant to America, family consisted of his 
daughter Elizabeth who settled in Say brook, Connecticut, his wife Eliza- 
beth who settled with himself in New London, Connecticut, and four 
sons: Christopher, who settled in Norwalk, Connecticut; John, who set- 
tled in Lyme, Connecticut; Daniel, who settled in New London, Connec- 
ticut; and Samuel, who settled in Providence, Rhode Island. All the 
Comstocks in America are descended from this family, there being four 
branches. 

[Presented to the Nevada Historical Society by L. W. Comstock, 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, August 10, 1910.] 

It may seem strange that a matter fraught with so great interest to 
the history of Nevada should have remained unprobed for fifty years. 
But when we consider how little has been done toward the gathering of 
historic data in this State, this one omission is the less surprising. To 
the individual efforts of Mr. L. W. Comstock we are greatly indebted. 
He says in a note: "There is no mention of H. T. P. Comstock in the 
Comstock genealogies and no one knew what branch of the family he 
belonged to until I found it out. His grandfather, Daniel^, is recorded 
in the Comstock genealogy. Number 741, but the compiler being unable 
to find the names of his children, they were omitted. I have already 
found out seven of them, including the father of H. T. P, Comstock, 
and where and when H. T. P. Comstock was born." 

Other valuable information furnished in these letters is that Henry 
('omstock first came to Nevada from Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 1853. 
He had previously been engaged in trapping for the American Fur 
Company. According to the testimony of a resident of Bozeman, Com- 
stock did not committ suicide^ in Montana, but was murdered for the 
money he had obtained as a witness in a law-suit in Nevada.'* Mr. E. 
Penrod,who was a partner of Comstock 's at Virginia City in the early 
days, writes: 

"I met him him in Virginia City about a* month or two before his 
death; he was at Virginia City as a witness for the Ophir Company. 
Comstock said that the company had paid him well. He was not a 
man to commit suicide; he always looked on the bright side of every- 
thing, and when I heard that he had committed suicide, I could not, nor 
do I now, believe it. The Ophir Company in those days paid their 
witnesses well, and as Comstock came from Bozeman, Montana, on 
horseback and went back on horseback, I never could think other than 
that he was murdered.'"^ 

■Bancroft, 107. n. 29. bLetter of L. W. Comstock, December 15, 1909. 
cLetter of December 19. 1910. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN NEVADA 

Allen C. Braoo, Esq.* 

I left Sacramento in May, 1864, for Carson City, Nevada Territory. 
At that time I was a green, awkward boy, just out from the State of 
Maine. I had never seen anything of the world, and very naturally 
supposed that traffic was carried on with a yoke of oxen, hitched to a 
two- wheeled cart, or with one horse harnessed to a sled, "pung" or 
"Porter wagon.*' 

This was my first trip across the Sierras, and we passed one solid 
string of teams, reaching from Placerville to Lake Tahoe, and hardly a 
team on the road with less than six horses, and from that to as many as 
sixteen horses or mules and three wagons. The wagons were all painted 
red, with beds or boxes six or seven feet deep, covered with canvas to 
keep the freight free from dust, and dry in case of rain. Many of the 
teams were loaded with freight for Virginia City and adjacent towns, 
while not a few were engaged in freighting to Austin, lone and other 
central and eastern Nevada points. 

The road they traveled was known as the "Placerville route'' and the 
highway (toll-road) was sprinkled every night, all the way from Sports- 
man's Hall, about twelve miles east from Placerville, to the foot of the 
Sierra Nevada range of mountains skirting Carson Valley on the west. 
To me it was a great sight to see all the yards at every station on the 
road every night full of horses, mules, wagons and men. At night the 
animals were tied up to the tongues and sides of the wagons and fed 
from long feed-boxes placed on the tongues and at the sides. At night 
they were covered with a heavy canvas, lined with blanket, while the 
men who handled the "jerkline" and "blacksnake" curled up in their 
dusty beds under the wagons. Nearly every station on the road fed 
three or four hundred horses and mules and many teamsters every night. 

Another interesting sight to me was the Pioneer Stage Company's 
Concord coaches, with the front boot full of U. S. mail, the back loaded 
with gold and silver bullion bars from the Comstock, with many trunks 
piled on top of them, and the top and inside of the Concords filled with 
sturdy men, who made the old Comstock famous. The stage teams, six 
horses, were piloted on their mad run from Mount Davidson to tide- 
water by such "knights of the whip" as Hank Monk, "Curley Bill" 
Gearhart, Johnny Wilson, "Smokey" Lovitt, "Pony" King, Billy Wilson, 
"Baldy" Green, Tom Stevens, Prince Lewis, and many others, who 
pulled the ribbons and threw the silk, then in the prime of young man- 
hood, but long since gone to other realms. 

"Written in 1909. 
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I arrived in Carson on May 31, 1864, and found a little city of perhaps 
three thousand souls, and everything was regarded as legitimate, from 
stage robbery to a pew in good Reverend A. F. White's church, that had 
just been organized and opened for business, which, by the way, gave 
proof that there were some Christian spirits who crossed the mountains 
in those rough but good old days to sow the seeds of Christianity in 
the sands in the wild and woolly territory. 

As I write my mind turns back the pages of time and I see written on 
tlie honor roll the names of many of the brave men who *' hewed the 
bridge timber" over which so many are "crossing" today. 

There was Hon. James W. Nye, the Territory's first Governor, who 
afterward was elected as one of the United States Senators during the first 
session of the Legislature. James W. Nye was a man of fine presence, 
rather stout, with a big, round, smooth-shaven, full face, with the "milk 
of human kindness" oozing from every pore, and a head full of brains 
and a heart full of love for all mankind. His pocketbook was ever 
empty, however. He was always "hard up" and said that he had no 
use for money except to pay his debts. When he met a man whom he 
owed he regretted that he did not have the money to pay him. 

During congressional recesses he spent his time at the State Capital . 
He was very popular in the State and particularly so in Carson. He 
died of softening of the brain, in a private asylum in the East. His last 
days were very sad. To see a man of Senator Nye's attainments a gib- 
bering imbecile caused many a strong man to weep tears of genuine 
sorrow. 

Hon. William M. Stewart, the other Senator, left Nevada at the end of 
eight years' service in the Senate of the United States, dating from 1864, 
and took up the practice of law in San Francisco, with a branch oflSce in 
Bodie, when Bodie was contributing large sums of money to the world's 
wealth. He resided in the city by the Golden Gate for twelve years, 
returning to Nevada to again become a candidate for the United States 
Senate. He had but one friend in the State who advocated his election, 
many classing him as a Southern Pacific carpet-bagger. That friend 
was Sam C. Wright of Carson. Before many days had passed Stewart 
interested *'Bill" Thompson, quite a noted politician in Reno, in his 
candidacy, and from the nucleus formed by Wright and Thompson his 
"popularity" began to grow. He had for an opponent the Hon. C. C. 
Powning of Reno, but so well did Stewart manipulate the political cards 
that Powning did not prove very troublesome, with the result that 
Stewart was chosen and again represented Nevada for three terms, 
eighteen years, with Senator John P. Jones as his colleague, retiring 
from public view in the winter of his life. At the expiration of his last 
term he returned to Nevada and entered upon the practice of law at 
Rhyolite, in the hope of retrieving his shattered fortune. Senator 
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Stewart was a member of the Constitutional Convention, and had as 
much to do in framing the State's organic^ law as did any other half- 
dozen members. 

Chauncey N. Noteware, now living in Carson, and traveling down 
life's pathway on the upper side of 80, is another of the brave men who 
helped carve a State from a waste in the Great American Desert. Mr. 
Noteware was the Commonwealth's first Secretary of State, and is a 
man who has always occupied a front place in the ranks of progress. 
For years he has been the Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons, and when his time shall have arrived to go the gates will be 
opened wide for him and St. Peter can well say: "Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; enter upon the rest prepared for thee.*' 

In the 60's Lawler's Institute in Carson was a very popular school, 
and next, perhaps, to the school conducted by Misses Clapp and Bab- 
cock was the best in the State. Many young men now stooped with 
age got their educational start in life at the Lawler Institute. James 
D. Torreyson, at one time Attorney-General of Nevada, and during his 
younger days a clerk in the State Controller's office, was fitted for Yale 
in the little brick schoolhouse of the Lawler Institute. Mr. Torreyson 
graduated from Yale in the same class that graduated President Taft. 
"Jimmied' as every one in Carson called Mr. Torreyson for so many 
years, solved the problem several years ago in the city of his nativity. 
Mr. Torreyson was always deservedly popular, socially and profession- 
ally. He was well-seasoned in the practice of Blackstone, and a lawyer 
of state-wide reputation. 

John W. Mackay, of the Comstock bonanza firm of Mackay & Fair, 
was another strong character in the pioneer days of the State. He dug 
from Nevada's hills many millions of dollars, and made many more in 
his manipulation of mining shares, arid took his wealth and departed 
after the milk in the cocoanut had supposedly all been withdrawn. 
•John W. Mackay, however, maintained for the State and many of her 
people a warm place in his heart. Clarence H. Mackay, his son, and his, 
widow, are doing much for the University of Nevada in the way of 
' buildings and money. Nevada gave Mackay wealth, but now his legal 
heirs are giving to the rising generation an educational "lift" that is 
appreciated at its full worth by every man, woman and child within 
Nevada's confines. 

Abe Edgington is another who was prominent on the Comstock in 
an early day. Mr. Edgington was the superintendent of the Union Mill 
Company, a corporation that was formed by Senator William Sharon, 
and the name of Abe Edgington was at the head of many mining ven- 
tures, and a nian who stood high in the mining world in the 70's. 

Alvinza Hayward and W. S. Hobart were early-day state history 
makers. 
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Father Manogue, at the head of the Catholic Church in Virginia City, 
was another much beloved man all over Nevada. 

Good old "Goggles" Wright is still another whose memory will remain 
green for many days among the old-time Comstockers. 

Governor L. R. Bradley, or "Old Broad Horns," as he was called, occu- 
pied the state executive chair at a time when Nevada needed honest, 
God-fearing men to steer the ship of state, and when he passed away 
the State lost a noble man. 

Aaron D. Campton, now living at Pasadena, Cal., was a playfellow of 
mine in Carson. He went to White Pine, a young boy, when the White 
Pine mining excitement was on in '68, and lived in that county until 
his hair had turned white and time had put wrinkles in his face. Mr. 
Campton figures very prominently in White Pine history from the date 
of the county's organization down to the present time. He owned the 
site where Ely is located, and "cleaned up" something like $100,000 
when the first boom came, and has taken up his home under the shadow 
of Mount Lowe, where the orange blossom's fragrance can take the place 
of sagebrush scent and where the sunny climate of southern California 
can warm up the "joint water" that the rigors of winters spent in 
eastern Nevada had partly "congealed." Mr. Campton was a messenger 
in the Constitutional Convention, and was one of the pages in the lower 
house of the first session of the Legislature ever convened in the State. 
To such men as Campton, Robinson District is greatly indebted, for it 
was such as he who blazed the trail to the "greatest copper camp on 
earth." 

E. D. Kelley, one of the first newspapermen who ever penned an 
editorial and "locked up a form" in Nevada, was one of Humboldt -s best 
loved and best known men. After quitting the editorial chair he was 
elected State Surveyor-General, and for eight years made one of the l>est 
state officers Nevada ever had. He has finished his work in this life, 
but will be remembered for many years as a state builder who fought the 
battle for Nevada for more than a generation. 

Governor J. Neely Johnson, Hon. Thos. P. Hawley, H. M. Yerington, 
D. L. Bliss, Senator William Sharon," Sandy" Baldwin, "Sandy" Bowers, 
Charley Van Gorder, B. C. Whitman, C. A. Bragg, Gilman N. Folsom, 
A. C. Cleveland, William E. McGill, J. W. Haines, Hannah K. Clapp, 
good old farmer Aaron D. Trea<lway, a strong man in the 60's and 70's 
and who always took a little water before drinking his whisky and a sip 
afterwards so, in case he "got hold of shiftless whisky he would have it 
well entertained." 

S. C.Wright, who was for many years Register of the United States 
Land Office at Carson, and afterward superintendent of the branch mint 
located in the same city; Jonas Seely, a prominent Comstock attorney in 
the 60's; G.A.Whitney, the Chairman of the Board of County Corn- 
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missioners of Esmeralda County, at a time when that county was ripped 
from "center to circumference" by a vigilante committee which hanged 
several men. Mr. Whitney is spending his old age under his own 
orange trees in southern California, in the beautiful town of Pasadena. 
He is a neighbor of Aaron Campton and the two old pioneers of Nevada 
spend many hours together talking over the stirring times in the early 
days of Nevada. 

Hal. Clayton, who practiced law in Carson, and who, during the War 
of the Rebellion, was sent to Fort Churchill to "pack sand" for giving 
out expressions disloyal to the "government of the people, by the people 
and for the people"; Harry F. Rice, Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Carson agent 
at a time when Wells-Fargo had the only banking house in the State, 
excepting the Bank of California at Virginia City; Hon. Thomas Wren, 
Chas. F. Bicknell, Governor J. W. Adams, Grovemor John H. Kinkead, 
Governor H. G. Blasdel; Chancellor C. Derby, who piled up a million 
dollars or more in Alta, and afterward lost it all and died poor; Henry 
A. Comins, now living at Ely, White Pine county; H. S. Mason, at the 
head of the firm of Mason, HuflF & Co. at Carson, when that firm was 
the largest mercantile firm in the State; A. B. Driesbach, another Car- 
son merchant; Charley De Long, who was a candidate for United States 
Senator and was defeated by James W. Nye; Colonel Bob Taylor, a 
story-teller and lawyer of note on the Comstock when Virginia City 
was at its zenith. 

Joe Goodman, Charley Goodwin, now of the Salt Lake Evening 
Telegram, and Rollin M. Daggett, who each successively occupied the 
editorial chair on the Territorial Enterprise when that paper molded 
public ojnnion for the young State; John J. Musser, an early-day 
attorney at Carson; General Robt. M. Clarke, second Attorney-General 
the new State had; Alf Doten, editor of the Grold Hill NetoSy a news- 
paper that carried much influence, and its editorials always had the 
true ring; Sam Clemens, known in literature as Mark Twain; Dan De 
Quille, reporter on the Enterprise, who was on the staff with Mark 
Twain under the editorship of Goodwin; Colonel Abe Curry, the man 
who had the government contract for building the United States Mint 
in Carson City and was the Mint's first superintendent; M. S. Bonni- 
field of Winnemucca, and oh, so many, many others that my heart 
grows sad as I recall them, and when I reflect that I, too, will soon fol- 
low those who have gone and those who are soon to go, to that "undis- 
covered country from whose bourne no traveler returns," my pen refuses 
to be guided. 

With but few exceptions all whom I have mentioned hav^ long since 
joined the "silent majority." 

Every one of them is deserving of more than a passing notice. Space, 
however, forbids, but I cannot complete this little sketch without giving 
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to the memory of A. C. Cleveland a line or two. Mr. Cleveland, or 
"Cleve," as nearly every one called him, was prominent when Nevada 
wore the garb of a Territory, and he grew with the times until at his 
death he was at the head of the procession of progressive citizens. He 
was prominent in western Nevada when the Territory was made a State; 
he was one of the County Commissioners of Washoe in 1866 ; he repre- 
sented that county in the lower house of the Legislature. He was caught 
in the tide that carried so many to Hamilton during the White Pine min- 
ing excitement of 1868-69, where he helped to carve a part of Lander^s 
territory and make of it the County of White Pine. He was afterward 
chosen to represent White Pine in each branch of the Legislature. He 
"settled down" in Spring valley early in the 70's and with his wife com- 
menced to reclaim a home from land that was considered a desert waste. 
A visit to the farm today would be a revelation to any one. The acres and 
acres under fence and growing hay, grain, fruit and, in fact, everything 
known to the temperate zone is an object-lesson that future generations 
may profit by. It shows what one man can accomplish in home build- 
ing in forty years. The large grove of shade and fruit trees stands 
today as a monument to Cleveland's memory. 

"Cleve" was always prominent in Nevada's business world, and in 
the halls of the Legislature, in political conventions and, in fact, in and 
on all lines that led to the State's betterment. He was first a true 
friend, but a relentless enemy; he was a good farmer and better cattle- 
man ; he was a politican of the higher order and was never known to 
"put his ear to the ground" to sound the popular wave and weigh 
public opinion. What he always asked himself was: "Is it right?" 
If it was, he advocated the question whatever it might have been, and 
was always true to his convictions, no matter how many or how few 
followed him. There was none of the demagogue in the Cleveland 
make-up. He went to sleep never to awaken in this life at his home 
in Spring Valley in 1902 or 1903, on the spot where he and Mrs. Cleve- 
land had spent more than a generation. Mrs. Cleveland lives there 
today, and the ranch is home for the people within a radius of fifty 
miles. 

Mr. Cleveland, as I said before, was a politician of the higher order 
and was ever ready to render a friend or his party a service. He was 
the staiidard-bearer for the Republican Party for Governor, afterward for 
United States Senator, but that was in the days when the Silver Party 
was in the political saddle and he stood but small chance of election, 
but his candidacy showed his loyalty to his convictions, and there was 
great honor in defeat. 

"Cleve's" name is prominent on the pages of Nevada's history and 
will grow brighter and brighter as time goes on its never-ending cycle. 

Virginia City in 1864 contained about 30,000 people, and the build- 
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ings were hung to the sides of Mount Davidson ^ over ground honey- 
combed with timbered shafts, tunnels and winzes, and in many respects 
was the most wonderful city in the world. Twenty-dollar piece? were 
more plentiful than nickels today, and everybody had a-plenty, from 
the servant girl to the millionaire. Its inhabitants were made up of 
brave men and women, who set the pace for other and larger cities. 
San Francisco was largely built up on Comstock money, and, indeed, 
the great city of New York felt a quickening when Comstock money was 
dumped into Wall Street. Virginia was the largest town in the State, 
with Cs^rson the second, but a good way behind. Then there was Washoe 
City, at that time one of the most prosperous in the State, Galena, Ophir 
and Franktown, all to the north of Carson, and the little Mormon village 
of Genoa, under the shadow of Job's Peak, fourteen miles to the south. 
Empire, three miles east of Carson, was a place of much activity and 
was headquarters and the lumbering manufacturing center for the 
Carson River Lumber Company, under the directorship of Russell and 
Crow. It was also the "port of entry" for nearly all the wood con- 
sumed in the mines of the Comstock and by the quartz mills on the 
Carson River, as far down that stream as Dayton. Gold Hill was a 
"live one," and, in fact. Silver City and Dayton were much in evidence, 
also. The saw logs cut up at Empire were floated down the Carson from the 
forest of Alpine County, Cal., and cut into dimension stuff at the mills of 
Russell and Crow. The wood was also floated down the Carson from the 
same source and taken from the river at Empire, where is was ricked 
up, seasoned and loaded upon quartz wagons that came down from 
Virginia City with ore for reduction at the various mills along the 
Carson, and hauled to Virginia. 

In this connection I will add a few lines about Senator H. A. Comins, 
now living at Ely, and who was prominently connected with the Carson 
Lumber Company, and a man who has left his tracks in the sands, both 
in western Nevada as well as White Pine County. Senator Comins was 
caught in the White Pine mining excitement of 1868-9, and left the 
western part of the State for Hamilton, where he engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber, and when decline was Hamilton's lot in the business 
world Senator Comins moved to Ward, and when Ward "died" the 
Senator assisted in performing "the last rites" and moved to Cherry 
Creek, then a hustling, busy mining town of great promise. He engaged 
in lumbering at that* place, and when Cherry Creek "got sick" he con- 
cluded to make the proverbial "two blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before" and took up a ranch in the Steptoe Valley, and for twenty- 
two years conducted one of the largest ranch properties in White Pine 
County. As the years went rolling by H. A. Comins was called upon 
to represent the people of White Pine County in both branches of the 
Nevada Legislature, and to his keen judgment, perhaps, as much or more 
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is due to keeping the ship of state off the rockn at the time of great 
danger than to any one else. He was a leader in shaping legislation 
fitted for a declining State, and has lived to see his handiwork in state- 
craft appreciated by the people of every county of the Commonwealth. 
Senator Comins bears his years of strenuous life with becoming dignity, 
and now in the "sear and yellow leaf" is enjoying the fruits of a life 
spent in well-doing. He still takes great interest in public affairs and 
maintains the position he has always filled of being a leader in advanced 
thought. To such men as Henry A. Comins Nevada owes much. 

Another important lumbering point was at Central Mills located at 
Little Bangor, one mile south of Franktown and operated by Gilman N. 
Folsom, Charles A. Bragg and Albert Bragg, under the firm name of 
Folsom, Bragg & Co. This firm worked several big teams between Cen- 
tral Mills and had yards at Carson and Dayton, besides delivering a good 
deal of lumber on the ground at the various mines on the Comstock. In 
this connection I am reminded that I owe to the memory of my father, 
Charles Allen Bragg, and to my mother, Marcia Bryant Bragg, a few 
words, for it was such men and women as they who left their imprint on 
the pages of Nevada's early history. They spring from the loins of 
Maine's most sturdy race of people. They spent the honeymoon of their 
lives in the Pine Tree State, father coming west in about 1860, followed 
by mother and five children — Mrs. J. E. Dealey, of San Francisco, Mrs. 
Addie E. Bacon, who passed to the beyond in February, 1907, in New 
York, Mrs. R. L. Fulton of Reno, Mrs. W. R. Jenvey of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, and myself — in 1864. Father was located at the Carson yard and 
did the outside business for the firm of Folsom, Bragg & Co. He shipped 
much lumber to Austin, lone, and Hamilton, White Pine Mining Dis- 
trict, then a part of Lander County. The firm of Folsom, Bragg & Co. 
cut nearly all the fence lumber used in Churchill and Douglas Counties 
up to 1865. 

My father was in company with G. N. Folsom in the manufacture of 
lumber on the Truckee River, ten miles east of Truckee, in the 70's, 
furnishing for two or three years nearly all the timber used in the Crown 
Point mine at Gold Hill, when it was one of the greatest bullion- 
producers on the Comstock. United States Senator John P. Jones was 
superintendent at the time. Mother and father traveled down life's 
pathway hand in hand, sharing each other's pleasures and disappoint- 
ments for more than half a century and celebrated their golden wedding 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Fulton of Reno in 1891. At that 
time they were nearing the end of the road, father dying in August, 
1893, and mother, God bless her, following him in 1907, with nearly 
eighty-eight full years of noble deeds standing to her credit. They 
were pioneers in the truest sense, and there are many people living in 
the State today who have been the recipients of their hospitality and 
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kindly acts. Father was not a politician, but he always took a lively 
interest in every movement that promised betterment to the State and 
its people, morally or financially. He could always be counted on the 
right aide of every question touching public weal. With these few words 
about father and mother, for which I trust I may be pardoned, I will go 
on with my story. 

William N. McGill, now living at Ely, White Pine County, is another 
state builder who has added many "bricks" to Nevada's "buildingr and 
is deserving of a prominent place in the commonwealth's history when 
it is fully compiled. Mr. McGill came to Nevada fr^sh from a college 
of engineering in 1870, full of vigor and western push, and his first 
employment was running lines for Sutro's "big bore" into the Comstock 
Lode, and known today as the Sutro Tunnel. He was associated with 
Ross E. Browne, Gott Haist, Ike James and several other prominent 
engineers of their time in doing the preliminary work on one of the 
greatest engineering feats that was, up to 1870, ever completed in any 
country. In 1873 he moved to White Pine County, and at once became 
prominent as a state builder and history-maker for the Battle-Born. 
How well he has performed his task is shown on the farming lands of 
Steptoe Valley, and, in fact, all over White Pine County. He now has 
"flocks on a thousand hills," and the McGill and Adams "home ranch" 
is one of the busiest places in the county during the sheep-shearing 
season. When the mines of Robinson District became developed and 
attracted the attention of capital it was found that Mr. McGill had 
" builded better than he knew," and many thousands of dollars was his 
reward for labor faithfully performed. 

Mr. McGill and his family now reside in Ely, and he modestly puts 
in at least a part of his time clipping interest coupons from his wide- 
spread holdings. He is now on the shady side of fifty and living in 
luxury on the proceeds of his active life. Several times he has been 
strongly urged to become a candidate for Governor, but has always put 
Uie request aside, and is one of the few who at some time in their life 
have not been carried away in the whirljxwl of politics. He was forced 
to accept a seat in the lower house of the Nevada Legislature, however, 
in the session of 1891, and was one of the cleanest and most far-sighted 
members of that session. There has never been a campaign fought in 
this State that Mr. McGill has not taken an interest in and given his 
party valuable advice, not, however, as a seeker of office. 

I remember October 31, 1864, the day Nevada walked into the sis- 
terhood of States and took an honored seat at the table on President 
Lincoln's right. Uncle Sam needed Nevada in the dark hour the 
Union of States was passing through; he needed the silver from the 
Comstock to assist in carrying on the great civil strife then going on 
between the North and the South; he needed the votes of another loyal 
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State in the United States Senate to strengthen President Lincoln's hand 
in holding the Union together. Uncle Sam had Nevada's most loyal 
support in not only upholding President Lincoln, but he had the mil- 
lions the Comstock was producing for the asking. 

I well remember April 15, 1865, when the news reached the State 
Capital that President Lincoln had been shot down in Ford's theater, 
Washington, by an assassin, and how quickly flags were floating at half- 
mast, and the city draped in somber black, expressing the people's great 
love for the dying President. The exciting times in frontier life gave 
way for the moment to genuine grief, and expressions of great loyalty 
were heard from men of every political faith. 

I can remember when the ground where the State Capitol now stands 
was used as a baseball diamond for the old Silver Star baseball club, 
with nothing on the "Plaza,** as it was called in those days, but a low, 
unfinished, half-burned structure the people called a pavilion; not a tree 
ornamented the grounds, and the " Plaza" was fenced with planed 6x6 
timbers, unpainted. 

I can remember when the Ormsby House, in Carson, was the political 
tenting ground for all parties, and it was the only place in the State 
where politicians of both high and low degree congregated to compare 
notes, fix slates, and "paddle in the filthy pool.** 

But, alas, alas, there came another and darker day when Nevada 
began to decline, and for more than twenty years was a very sick child. 
But she had good nursing by a handful of people who were always opti- 
mistic as to the State's future, and some of us have lived to witness the 
change that we all knew would come sooner or later, but many became 
tired of waiting, finished their earthly tasks and have long since returned 
to the God who gave them the power of thought, speech and action in 
this lifef. 

6« 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NOMENCLATURE IN 
WASHOE COUNTY, NEVADA 

Audrey Winifred Ohmert, A.B. 
CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Aim of Thesis 

The purpose of the investigation in this thesis* has been not merely to 
ascertain the bare origin of the nomenclature in Washoe County, but 
also to obtain the comparative percentage of the types of names, and to 
endeavor to discover some connection between the kinds of names found 
in Washoe County and the character of its development. 
Kinds of Places Studied 

Due to the fact that Washoe County, as other counties in the State of 
Nevada, has had a great number of temporary stations and settlements, 
it would be impossible and to no advantage to consider all of these. 
Therefore, only towns, important stations, and noteworthy natural fea- 
tures will be considered. 
Difficulties of Obtaining Accurate Information 

Two difficulties have been encountered in learning the origin of the 
names of these various places. One was that in many cases the infor- 
mation could not be obtained first hand, due to the fact that so many of 
the pioneers who could have furnished accurate and vivid accounts are 
now dead. In the particular case of Auburn, the Old English Mill, there 
seems to be no one, living who can tell exactly why it received its name. 
In general, however, the information received has been very accurate, 
because of the fact that the younger survivors in many cases knew the 
old settlers well, and have been told by them of incidents in connection 
with the naming of places, which they have remembered and have been 
able to transmit for use here.^ 

The other difficulty has been that nearly all the towns and stations along 
the Southern Pacific Railroad have been named by the railroad company, 
whose object has been to give these places short names and names dis- 
similar as possible, though often disregardful of fitness, in order to avoid 
the confusion in railroad orders. The general public seldom knows the 

aThis thesis was written under the direction of Miss Wier in the Department of History at the 
University of Nevada, 1909-1910. It was offered and accepted in candidacy for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. It was at the same time presented to the Nevada Historical Society. 

b Bibliography. Authorities: Bancroft, History of Nevada; Angel. History of Nevada: Wren, 
History of the State of Nevada; Prouty, Thesis on Reno; Century Cyclopedia of Names: Nevada 
State Gazetteer and Business Directory, 1907-1908. Sources: Statements of C. H. Asbury ; D. B. Boyd: 
John Boynton; R. L. Fulton; Samuel A. Green of Boston; T. G. Herman; Robert Lewers; James May- 
berry; Mrs. Gus Martin; P. R. Nicholas; J. W. Redington; J. H. Smith; C. H. Stoddard; Miss M. A- 
Taylor; files of Reno Crescent, 1873. 
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significance of such names, even in the contemporary period; and after 
the lapse of a few years, the railroad company is the only possible source 
of information. Nevertheless, the origin of all of the names falling 
within this class has been ascertained. 
Order Followed 

The order of the treatment of these names throughout is alphabetical. 
The order in which the places were settled was thought of as a logical 
arrangement, but since this plan will be more closely followed in a later 
paper, treating of the "History and Development of Washoe County J'^ 
the alphabetical order seemed simpler and more convenient in this case. 

»In course of preparation in candidacy for the Master's Degree. 
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CHAPTER II 

ORIGIN OF THE NOMENCLATURE IN WASHOE COUNTY 

Glasses of Names 

In point of origin the nomenclature in Washoe County falls into four 
classes: (1) those places named for persons; (2) those following some 
native characteristic; (3) those which originated from an association 
with some other place; (4) and those inherited from primitive Indian 
life. Twenty-four fall into the first class, that is, those named for per- 
sons. These twenty-four are grouped into four subclasses: towns, 
stations, lumber camp, and natural features. There are nine towns 
which will be the first to be considered, viz., Dewey, Franktown, Poeville 
(Peavine), Roop, Reno, Sparks, Verdi, Webster, and Wadsworth. 
Dewey 

Dewey is a station located in the valley of the Virginia Range, near 
Pyramid Lake,* at what was the Hepperly place. The postoffice was 
established about the time of the Spanish- American War when the name 
Dewey was given it in honor of Admiral Dewey. ^ This postoffice has 
since been discontinued, but there is now one at Big Canyon instead.'' 
Franktown 

There are several different theories as to the way in which Franktown, 
the oldest settlement in Washoe County, and second to the oldest in the 
State, received its name. 

The most plausible offered is by Mr. Robert Lewers, who says that 
Richard Sides, the aged Indian, told him that when Franktown was set- 
tled there was some debate as to what to call it. A man by the name of 
Frank Poirier was present at one of these discussions and said, "Oh, 
name it Franktown after me!*^ And Franktown it was named and has 
been thus known ever since. 
Poeville 

Poeville, sometimes denominated Peavine, Poe City or Podunk, was a 
mining camp situated in the Peavine mountains in Peavine Mining Dis- 
trict, nine miles from Reno. For a time the mines were nearly deserted 
because they were unprofitable when worked by the ordinary process.® 
In 1863 work was resumed by John Poe, the discoverer of a rich min- 
ing claim there,* and by others; and the place came to be known as 
Poeville, or Poe City.^ 

aR. L. Polk & Co., Nevada State Gazetteer and Business Directory, 1907-1908. 
^Authority of Miss M. A. Taylor, Reno, Nevada 
cAuthority of Mr. J. H. Smith, Buflfalo Meadows. Nevada. 
^Authority of Robert Lewers, Reno, Nevada. 
eAnsrel, History of Nevada, 644. 
'Authority of Mr. C. H. Stoddard, Reno, Nevada. 

gThe name Peavine will be considered in another connection under the headingr of places 
named for some characteristic. 
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Hoop 

Roop, which is also known as Smoke Creek, is situated in the central 
portion of Washoe County on its western boundary line, one hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Reno.^ Roop was settled about 1860, and 
took its name from Roop County, which was formerly the northern 
division of what is now Washoe County.^ Roop County, in turn, took 
its name from Isaac Roop,^ who was elected Governor under the Pro- 
visional Territorial Government by the people of Western Utah in 1859/ 

Beno 

Reno, the county-seat of Washoe County, as a town was first known 
as "End of the Track.** It was later christened Reno by the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company,® in honor of General Jesse Reno,* who was a 
personal friend of Mr. Mills of the Central Pacific Railroad Company.^ 
Mr. Samuel A. Green, of the Massachusetts Historical Society in Boston, 
who knew General Reno personally, writes the following concerning him : 
"General Reno was one of the three brigade commanders under General 
Burnside, who commanded the Burnside expedition that sailed from 
Annapolis for North Carolina in January, 1862. My recollections now 
of Reno are rather indistinct, as they are somewhat dimmed by the lapse 
of nearly half a century. I remember well how he looked. He was a 
West Pointer, and had served in the Mexican War. He wore a full 
beard and had the military bearing of a trained soldier. My acquaint- 
ance with him began at a dinner given by the field and staff of my regi- 
ment (the 24th Massachusetts) on Christmas Day, 1861. He was a fine 
type of a regular army officer." 

Sparks 

Sparks is a division point on the Southern Pacific Railway, three miles 
east of Reno. Early in 1903 the railroad company decided, to locate its 
shops on the Marlin ranch, east of Reno. In May, 1903, w<^rk was begun 
and the shops were later moved from Wadsworth. A town sprang up 
like magic, and competition over the naming of the new place followed. 
Some thought of calling it East Reno. The discussion was settled by 
instituting a postoffice under the name of Harriman, but popular senti- 

aR. L. Polk & Co., Nevada State Gazetteer and Business Directory, 1907-1908. 

bAuthority of Mr. J. H. Smith, Buffalo Meadows, Nevada. 

cMiss M. A. Taylor of Reno says that Mr. Roop had two daughters, Jane and Susan, for whom 
Janesville and Susanville, in California, were named, 

dfiancroft. History of Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming, 164. 

eAngel, History of Nevada, 634. 

'Century Encyclopedia, 850: Jesse Lee Reno. Bom at Wheeling, W. Va., June 20, 1823; killed 
at the battle of South Mountain, Md., Sept. 14, 1862. An American general. Was graduated at 
West Point in 1846 ; served in the Mexican War, and was appointed Brigadier-General of United 
states volunteers in 1861. He served in the Roanoke expedition in 1862, and participated as a 
corps commander in the second battle of Bull Run, and in Ghantilly and South Mountain. 

gAuthority of Mr. J. W. Redington, Reno, Nevada. Mr. Redington also states that General 
Reno has a son, Jesse W. Reno, who was bom at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1861, who became 
quite a celebrated electrical engineer and expert. .He invented the moving sidewalk. He now 
resides in New York, where he is connected with large electrical companies- 
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mentwas in favor of Sparks, so called for John Sparks, who was Governor 
of the State at that time. This name finally prevailed.* 

Verdi 

Verdi, which is situated on the Southern Pacific Railway and the 
Truckee River, near the western boundary of Washoe County, was named 
by the Southern Pacific Company. ^^ The place takes its name from Verdi ^ 
the music composer, and was chosen on account of its brevity and dis- 
similarity to the names of other stations near by.*^ 

Webster 

Mention of the town Webster^ has been found but once, and there the 
statement was made that parties interested in the Pea vine District, had 
laid out a town in the vicinity of the mines, which they had dubbed 
Webster after Daniel Webster.® 

Wadsworth 

Wadsworth is a small town situated on the Southern Pacific Railway 
and at the big bend of the Truckee River, at what was known as the 
Lower Emigrant Crossing. The place was named by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company for General Wadsworth.* 

This completes the towns in the first class. 

There are nine stage and postoffice stations in this first class, viz. : 
Anderson's, Brown's, Clarke's, Derby, Huffaker's, Lawton's, Maltby, 
Olinghouse and Sturtevant. 

Anderson's 

Anderson's was a stage station situated at what is now Sparks' Ranch. 
This place was owned by William Anderson, hence its name. He sold 
this property to a J. C. Smith, who later sold it to John Sparks, the late 
Governor of Nevada, and the place has since been generally known as 
Sparks' Ranch. ^ 

Brown's 

Brown's was a stage station situated on the later line of the Virginia 
and Truckee Railroad. It was built and owned by a man named Felix 
Brown. ^^ 



aWren. History of Nevada, Its Kesources and People. 

bit has been said by some that various names were written on slips of paper and put into a box 
by some one connected with the railroad company, and a name drawn, the name which was drawn 
being Verdi. 

cAuthority of Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada. 

dAuthority of Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada: Webster and Poeville were the same place. A 
mining boom gave rise to the selling of lots, and was followed by a rapid decline. 

eReno Crescent, August 7, 1873. 

'Authority of Mr.T. G.Herman, San Jose, Oal., formerlylof Wadsworth. Century Encyclopedia: 
James Samuel Wadsworth was born at Geneseo, New York, on October 30, 1807. He was a mem- 
ber of the Peace Conference in 1861. and in the same year served in the first battle of Bull Run, 
and was made a brigadier-general, becoming military governor of Washington in 1862. He was 
distinguished as a division commander at Fredricksburg and Gettysburg, and was sent on a tour 
of special service in the South and West in 1864. He was mortally wounded at the battle of the 
Wilderness on May 6, 1864, dying near Chancellorsville. Va., on May 8, 1864. 

gAuthority of Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada. 

hibid. 
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Clark's 

Clark's is a station twenty-two miles east of Reno. It was settled at 
a very early date, probably in 1862 or 1865, by James Clark, the riding- 
boss over the Chinamen who were brought in by shiploads from China 
for the building of the railroad.* He was popularly known as Uncle 
Jim Clark, and the place took its name from him.^ 

Derby 

Near Clark's is a station called Derby, which is situated on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and is one of its junction points. It was established 
at the time the reclamation work was going on, and was named by the 
railroad company for a man by the name of Derby who was connected 
with the company.^' The main reason for giving it that name, however, 
is the same that applies to all the names which the railroad company 
gives its stations, and that is the brevity of the name and the fact that 
it is different from the names of other nearby stations. 

Hulfaker's 

Huffaker's is a station on the Virginia and Truckee Railway, seven 
miles south of Reno. In 1859 G. W. Huffaker and L. P. Drexler 
brought five hundred head of cattle into the Truckee Meadows and set- 
tled .on the ranch still occupied by Mr. Huffaker.*^ In 1860 Langton's 
Pioneer Express established an office here. In 1862 a postoffice was 
located here, with G. W. Huffaker as postmaster.^ And so it is that 
this place has always been known as Huffaker's. 

Lawton's 

Lawton's is a station four miles west of Reno, which was built by Sam 
Lawton, who still owns the place/ 

Maltby 

Maltby was simply a stage station this side of Verdi. There were quite 
a number of these stations, as horses were changed often on the stage trips*. 
A man by the name of J. S. Maltby owned this stage station/ 

Olinghouse 

Olinghouse was a postoffice station twenty-five miles northeast of Reno. 
The spot which was known to the mining world as Olinghouse was dis- 
covered in 1893 by a man named Williams. The canyon had been known 
as Olinghouse Canyon for E. Olinghouse, who lived four miles north of 
Wadsworth, and so this place was called Olinghouse. The postoffice was 
named Ora, but there is no longer any postoffice there. ^' 

aAuthority of Miss M. A. Taylor, Reno, Nevada; also Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada. 

b Authority Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada. • 

cAuthority Mr. F. R. Nicholas, Reno, Nevada. 

dAngel, History of Nevada, 643. 

eibid. 

'Authority of Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada. 

gibid. 

hibid. 
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Sturtevant 

Sturtevant was an important stage station owned by J. H. Sturtevant, 
an old historic character of Washoe County. It was located a few miles 
from Clark's, and was established at a very early time when this part of 
the country was first settled. This station was of importance, due to the 
fact that all the travelers from Virginia City and the places adjacent 
came here to catch the overland train in the early days. A great deal 
of garden produce was raised at the ranch at this station, and sent to 
Virginia City.* 

In the third subclass, that of crossings, there are three divisions, for 
there were three toll bridges along the Truckee River: Hunter's Cross- 
ing, Lake's Bridge, and Stone and Gates' Crossing.'* 
Hunter's Crossing 

Hunter's Crossing is the same place as has since been called Mayberry 
Crossing,*" for Mr. James Mayberry who now owns it. A man by the 
name of John Hunter owned a toll bridge at this crossing, selling out 
later to Mr. Mayberry."* 
Lake's Bridge 

Lake's Bridge was first known as Fuller's Crossing from the fact that 
it was owned by two brothers named Fuller.^ Mr. M. E. Lake traded 
his Honey Lake ranch for the property at this bridge,* over which so 
much of the traffic passed during the early days. Lake's Bridge will 
always be remembered as the original site of Reno. 
Stone and Gates' Crossing 

Next in order is Stone and Gates' Crossing, which was a trading post 
established in 1857 by Charles E. Gates and John F. Stone. A great por- 
tion of the travel to Virginia City crossed the river at this point, and in 
1860 Stone and Gates built a toll bridge.^ This spot was later known as 
Glendale. 
Mackay and Fair 

Mackay and Fair was a lumber camp, employing from five hundred 
to eight hundred men, and was established in 1863 by James Mayberry 
for Mackay and Fair of the Comstock,^ hence its name. The place was 
also known as Mayberry Camp.' There was a daily mail but no post- 
office. 
Truckee River 

The next name to be considered is that of the Truckee River, a portion 

^Authority of Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada. Mr. Sturtevant has a son who is a Judge in San 
Francisco, Cal. 

^Authority of ^r. D. B. Boyd, Reno, Nevada. 

clbid. 

^Authority of Mr. James Mayberry, Reno, Nevada. 

^Authority of Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada. 

'Ibid. 

gAngel, History of Nevada, 642. In 1862 the bridge was carried away by high water, and the 
county built a free bridge. 

^Authority of Mr. James Mayberry, Reno, Nevada. 

ilbid. 
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of which forms a part of the southern boundary of Washoe County. 
Lieutenant Fremont, who made the first recorded visit through the divi- 
sion of Nevada, now known as Washoe County,* named the Truckee River 
on his second exploring expedition, when he came down from Oregon 
through Roop County in 1844.^ The name he gave it was Salmon Trout 
River. "Overland travelers renamed the river in 1848, giving it the des- 
ignation it still bears in honor of Truckee, an Indian guide."^ 
Mt. Rose 

Mt. Rose,*^ which is situated southwest of Reno, is of importance on 
account of its height and because of the location of an observatory there. ^ 
In the early days frequent excursions were made from Washoe City and 
other places to this spot. On one of these excursions, Mr. H. S. Ham, who 
was editor of the paper at Washoe City, and who was a member of the party, 
fell to discussing the naming of the mountain with other members. They 
finally decided to call it Mt. Rose for a Miss Rose Hickman,' who was a 
friend of the members of the party. On the return of the party to 
Washoe City, Mr. Ham wrote an account of the trip for his paper wherein 
he called the mountain, Mt. Rose.^ 

The second class includes all places named 'for some characteristic, 
and of these there are thirteen. This class is divided into two sub- 
classes: Towns and stations. There are five towns. 
Crystal Peak 

' The first of these is Crystal Peak, which lies between the jutting hills 
at the eastern foot of the Sierra. It is a natural outlet for an extensive 
tract of timber land. The Crystal Peak Company owned lumber and 
mining interests some ten or fifteen miles west of the town, in a moun- 
tain containing crystallized gold quartz, from which the name of the 
town was derived. The latter was laid out in 1864.^ The old bound- 
ary line between California and Nevada placed Crystal Peak in Nevada, 
but according to the new line, run in 1863, the main portion of Crystal 
Peak was left in California.* 
Galena 

Galena was laid out in the spring of 1860 by A. J. and R. S. Hatch. 
It was located in the edge of the mountains west of Pleasant Valley. 
T^ater the town was moved half a mile further up the creek where it 

aADgel. History of Nevada, 622. 

^Angel, History of Nevada, 622. 

cMiss AnDie E. Prouty, Thesis. Reno, 1. 

dMr. Robert Lewers says that he has been told that Mt. Rose was named for Jacob Rose, the 
man who brought in a great many Chinamen to dig the big ditch at Dayton, whence came the 
name Chinatown as applied to Dayton. He was known as Old Man Rose, and so far as is known, 
there was no special reason for naming the mountain for him. 

eWork carried on by Dr. J. E. Church, of the University of Nevada. 

'Authority of Mr. D. B. Boyd, Reno, Nevada: Miss Hickman was a niece of Mrs. Roff of Reno. 

KAuthority of Mr. D. B. Boyd for the full account above. Mr. Boyd and Miss Hickman were 
members of a party which made a visit to Mt. Rose about a month previous to the trip recorded 
above. 

h Angel, History of Nevada, 641. 

'Authority of Mr. D. B. Boyd, Reno, Nevada. 
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became a flourishing lumber camp. The district received its name from 

the large quantities of galena in the ore discovered there.* 

Ophir 

Ophir came into existence in 1861, when the Ophir Mining Company 
erected a quartz mill and reduction works. ^ Ore was hauled from 
Virginia City to Ophir, and wood was cut from the hills behind Ophir 
and hauled to Virginia City.^ Ophir had a population'^ of about five 
hundred^ and the place declined and disappeared as a town about 1867.* 
In 1863 a postoffice was located at Ophir for the accommodation of 
Washoe City, but it was moved to Washoe City itself about 1864 or 
1865.*^ The place doubtless took its name from the scriptural term Ophir, 
w^hich means "rich.**^* 
Pyramid City 

While Carson and Fremont were reconnoitering on Fremont's second 
exploring expedition, in January, 1844, they came upon a sheet of green 
water, estimated to be about twenty miles in length. Rising from the 
middle of the lake was a remarkable rock which they judged to be six 
hundred feet in height, and which had the appearance of the Pyramid 
of Cheops, whereupon they named the lake Pyramid Lake.' Now in 1876 
a town was laid out,^ which was called Pyramid City on account of its 
location on Pyramid Lake. The population of the place soon amounted 
to three hundred, and stages were run between Reno and Pyramid City. 
Feavine • 

We have already considered the origin of the name Poeville, but it is 
interesting to note that the name Peavine, by which the place was as 
commonly known, came from the name of some springs located on ]VIr. 
Lemmon's ranch, around which some wild pea vines grew. From this the 
springs took the name Peavine Springs. '^ 
Buffalo Meadows 

There are eight stations which have received their names from some 
native characteristic. Buffalo Meadows, which was settled in 1865, takes 
its name from what is known as buffalo grass, Avhich grows about the 
place.' There never were known to be any buffalo in that part of the 
country."' 

aAngel, History of Nevada, 643. 

bAngel, History of Nevada, 143. 

cAuthority of Mr. R. L. Fulton, ReDO, Nevada. 

dMr. Robert Lewers states that Ophir had a population of fifteen hundred, while Angel states 
that Ophir was a busy village of five hundred people. 

©Authority of Mr. R. L. Pulton, Reno, Nevada. 

'Authority of Mr. Robert Lewers, Reno, Nevada; 

gAuthority of Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada. 

l»Ibid: Ophir Diggings was the first name for Virginia City. Ophir probably received its name 
in another way also, but this will be considered in another connection. 

^Bancroft, History of Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming, 58. 

JAngel, History of Nevada, 148. 

^Authority of Mr. D. B. Boyd, Reno, Nevada. 

^Authority of Mr. J. H. Smith, Buffalo Meadows, Nevada. 

»nlbid: It has been thought by some that the place received its name from the fact that there 
were buffalo in that part of the country. 
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Big: Canyon 

Big Canyon, where now a postoffice is located instead of at Dewey," 
undoubtedly takes its name from the canyon, which was named for its 
size. 
Deephole 

Deephole is a ranch postoffice at the north end of Smoke Creek Desert, 
six miles north of the Western Pacific Railway survey.** Several deep 
springs there have given to the station the name Deephole.*^ 
Incline 

Incline, which is situated on the northeast shore of Lake Tahoe, was 
established about 1882. It was the source of supplies for the lumbering 
interests of the Sierra Wood and Lumber Company.*^ It had a post- 
office and was an election precinct. The place gradually declined until 
1898, when the postoffice was taken away.® Incline received its name 
from the steep incline of sixteen hundred feet up which the lumber was 
hauled by a continuous car affair on the hydraulic plan to a flume 
whence it was flumed to Lakeview, where it was dumped and loaded, 
and sent to the mines around Virginia City and Carson.*^ 
Mannol 

Marmol, which is a small station located on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way and Truckee River, in the southern part of Washoe County, was 
settled about 1890.*^ Some marble works were located there, marble 
being shipped from Inyo County, California. The marble was so expen- 
sive, however, that Marmol could not compete with other places, and so 
the works were closed down. The railroad company named this place 
ill the same manner that it named its other stations.^* It was so called 
from the fact that the marble works were located there; for in Latin 
marmor means marble, and in English we have the word marmolite, 
which is derived from the Latin, marmor, and a Greek word, marmaros 
and which means a mineral of pearly luster, a greenish color and a lam- 
inated structure.' The railroad company, therefore, following its policy 
of selecting short names, called the place Marmol. 
Mill Station 

Mill Station was a lumber station situated on the road bietween Carson 
City and Washoe City,^ and was settled about 1860 or 1861.'^ Several 
mills were located there giving the place its name.' 

aAuthority of Mr. J. H. Smith. BufTalo Meadows. Nevada. 

bR. L. Polk & Company. Nevada State Gazetteer and Business Directory. 1907-1908. 

^Authority Mr. J. H. Smith. Buffalo Meadows, Nevada. 

<* Authority Mr. D. B. Boyd, Reno. Nevada. 

eibid. 

'Authority Mr. R. L. Fulton. Reno, Nevada. 

gibid. 

»>Ibid. 

^Century Dictionary. The Spanish word is ''Marmol." 

JAuthority of Mr. D. B Boyd, Reno, Nevada. 

•* Authority of R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nevada. 

'Authority of Mr. D. B. Boyd, Reno, Nevada. 
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Sheephead 

Sheephead is a small village located on Smoke Creek, near Pyramid 
Lake.* It popularly goes by the name Round Hole, so called from a big 
round spring located there. ^ Sheephead took its name from Sheephead 
Springs, which is about twelve miles from the present location of Sheeps- 
head. Sheepshead Springs was so named from finding near the spring 
the head of a mountain sheep, which was nailed to a tree and remained 
there for several years. ^' 

Steamboat Springs 

There are hot springs in many parts of the State, but the best known 
are Steamboat Springs, eleven miles south of Reno, on the road from Reno 
to Virginia City. They cover a space of a mile or more in length and a 
third of a mile in breadth. This area is covered with a cloud of steam, 
springing in jets from apertures in the rocks, resembling the escape from 
a high power engine, hence the name.^ A postoffice was established in 
March, 1880,® and the station. Steamboat, of course, took its name from 
the springs. 

Auburn 

A few of the places in the county have taken their names from some 
association with another place of the same name or with some place 
which suggested a name. After a great deal of inquiry, the only bit of 
information that could be obtained about the naming of Auburn, or the 
Old English Mill, as it is sometimes known, was that an English com- 
pany erected a twenty-stamp mill,' and it was caUed the Old English 
mill after this company. An old-timer*^ of Reno says that Auburn was 
named by a Colonel O'Connor, who was a very close friend of his, and 
who was working in the interests of the English company. Why he 
gave it the name Auburn is not known, unless it was a favorite name of 
his and an English name. The only person who could have given the 
origin of the name is the man who named it, and he is dead. 

Brookl3m 

Brooklyn was a small place located on the south side of Peavine Moun- 
tain, midway between Reno and Verdi. A New York company exi)ected 
to spend half a million dollars in developing some claims which they 
had, and they laid out and named the new town Brooklyn, undoubtedly 
taking the name from Brooklyn, New York. Considerable money was 
spent on the mine by the United Brooklyn Mining Company, but little, 
however, was accomplished.^ 

aR. L. Polk & Co., Nevada State Gazetteer and Business Directory, 1907-1908.1 

bAuthority of Mr. J. H. Smith, Buffalo Meadows, Nevada. 

cibid. 

dAngel, History of Nevada, 19. 

eibid. 

'Angel, mstory of Nevada, 641. 

gMr. John Boynton. 

iiAnRel, History of Nevada, 641. 
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Little Bangor 

Little Bangor was a little lumbering camp owned by Bragg* and Fol- 
som, and was established in 1863.** The reason for calling the place 
Little Bangor was that there were so many people there from Bangor, 
Maine.*' It never had a postoffice, although it was a busy little camp. 
Olendale 

Much the same difficulty, as in the case of Auburn, has been encoun- 
tered in learning the origin of Glendale. This place was first known as 
Stone and Gates' Crossing. Mr. John Larcombe had the first store 
there, and when a postoffice was instituted it was put into his store, and 
he was asked to give the postoffice station a name other than Stone and 
Gates' Crossing. He did so, calling the place Glendale, as he was 
English and Glendale was an English name which he thought pretty for 
the place. *^ 
Opliir 

Another place which may possibly fall into this group is the Ophir 
heretofore mentioned. It is said that there was a man by the name of 
Dixon, who, with quite a large party came from Virginia City, California, 
a few miles below Auburn. The names of the two other places near 
Auburn, California, are Gold Hill and Ophir, and it is thought that 
those names were brought here by Dixon and his party and given to the 
towns of those names in Nevada around Virginia City. This is a fact 
which is not generally known, but it is exceedingly interesting to note 
the apparent direct transfer of these names.® 

Although it may seem strange, there are only three Indian names in 
Washoe County, and they are Truckee, Tahoe and Washoe. 
Tmckee River 

The next winter after Fremont made his i)eri]ou8 crossing of the Sierra, 
a party of twenty-three men worked their way through the mountains. 
This party left Council Blufifs on May 20, 1844, en route for California, 
of which they had heard such glowing accounts. The party having 
crossed the plains in safety, reached the Humboldt River, where an 
Indian by the name of Truckee presented himself and offered his services 
as a guide. After questioning him closely, they engaged him, and as 
they progressed they found that all the statements he had made were 
verified. He soon became a great favorite among them, and when they 
reached the lower crossing of the Truckee River, now Wadsworth, they 
were so pleased by the pure water and the abundance of fish to which 
he directed them, that they named the stream Truckee in his honor, and 
it has been so known ever since.' 

*Mr. BragR was the father of Mrs. R. L. FultOD of Reno, 
b Authority of Mr. R L. Pulton, Reno. Nevada. 
^Authority of Miss M. A. Taylor, Keno, Nevada. 
^Authority of Mrs. Gus Martin, Sparks, Nevada. 

eThis valuable bit of information was received from Mr. R. L. Fulton, who has written a little 
article on the nomenclature of these particular places. 
'Angel, History of Nevada. 24-25. 
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Lake Tahoe 

Bancroft says: "The name and naming of Lake Tahoe have first and 
last caused no little discussion. In his report of 1845-6, Fremont calls 
this sheet Mountain Lake, but on his map of 1848, he lays it down as 
Lake Bonpland. There are those who thought to do John Bigler further 
honor than making him Governor of California, by setting on foot the 
name Lake Bigler. Nothing could have been in worse taste — particularly 
when we consider that only a portion of the lake belongs to California — 
than applying to a liquid so beautifully clear and cool the name of one 
who so detested water. A legislature might have made the name legal, 
but no statute-book could render the proceeding reputable. The Indian 
name, always the most appropriate, in this instance the most beautiful 
and most applicable that could be derived — Tahoe, 'big water' — the lake 
has been fortunate enough finally to secure."* 
Washoe 

The meaning or origin of the name Washoe is not very clear. The 
original spelling of the name was apparently Wassau, and in one place 
the statement is made that with the great influx of strangers the name 
was Anglicized into Washoe. ** There are several theories as to the origin 
of the word, but the one which seems to be the most natural is the 
Indian word "Wassoul' which means a tall bunch grass, probably the 
native rye grass. "^^ The spelling of Wassou and Wassau are so nearly 
alike that it seems entirely probable that this is the correct meaning. 

^Bancroft, History of Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming, 24-25. 

bAngel. History of Nevada, 622. 

cAuthority of Supt. C. H. Asbury, Stewart, Nevada. Supt. Asbury says further, "There is also 
another word "Yassou," which means a small field mouse. These Indians (speaklnRof the Washoes 
at Stewart) seem to think that the word "Washoe" was applied to their tribe before the white 
people came to this country, and they know no special meaning of the word, except that * a long 
time ago* it had been decided to call their people " Washoes." This information was received from 
three Indians through a very good interpreter by Mr. Asbury. 
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CHAPTER III 

CONCLUSION 

Comparative Percentage 

After having reviewed the origin of the names of the various places in 
the county, it is interesting to note the percentage of the whole number 
of each class and the significance of this percentage. In the first class 
there are forty-three different names in Washoe County. Of these almost 
fifty-six per cent are named for persons, thirty per cent for some native 
characteristic, almost twelve per cent from an association with another 
place, while only about seven per cent are Indian names. 

Fewness of Indian Names 

By far most of the places are named for some person, with those named 
for some native characteristic falling in a close second, while by far the 
least, in fact only three, are Indian names. This last fact is surprising, 
the more so as to those sections of the county which bordered on the 
Truckee and those in the Washoe Valley, where the Indians are numerous. 
The reason for this, however, will be apparent, when one reflects that 
although there were a great number of Indians, they were not well organ- 
ized and so there was no chance for the development of Indian nomencla- 
ture. 
Importance of Personality 

Of those places named for individuals, eighteen, or seventy-five per 
cent, were named for actual residents of the State, who by virtue of their 
strong individuality or energetic action dominated public sentiment suf- 
ficiently to command such designation. In the type of life and industry 
which they represented, there was small room for the Indian. 
Importance of Natural Featnres 

It is a striking fact to note that thirty per cent of the places were 
named for some native characteristic. The most logical reason for this 
seems to be that men, isolated as they were from civilization in this 
desert country, were greatly impressed by any native characteristic, and 
consequently applied the name of the characteristic to the place. 
Evidence of Hasty Growth 

The development of Washoe County was not the slow and steady 
development of agricultural pursuits, but the rapid and unstable build- 
ing up of mining communities. It is a well-known theory that where a 
people have come into possession of a country in a short time and by 
hasty stages, few of the native names are retained.* The study of the 
nomenclature of Washoe County is one more proof of the correctness of 
this theory. 

«See First Biennial Report, 66. 
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Rev. F. M. Willis, Pioneer Nevada Missionary 
I was on the site of Reno fourteen years before that prosperous town 
was laid out. In the month of August, 1853, we camped on the banks 
of the Truckee a few miles below w^here Wadsworth now stands. Our 
train, consisting of nine wagons, two or three hundred head of horses 
and mules, and seven hundred and fifty head of cattle, was all driven 
and managed by forty-five men. All the way down the Humboldt the 
water had been exceedingly bad, and you can imagine how refreshing it 
was, after crossing the forty-five-mile desert, to have a drink from the 
beautiful Truckee and a plunge in its waters. 

We rested there for a few days, and then moved up to the Truckee 
Meadows, about five miles below the present town of Reno. Such a 
grand sight for hungry cattle and horses! Thousands of acres of blue 
joint grass lay all around us; our herds reveled in it for several days, 
and yet they seemed to make no impression upon it. About the twenty - 
ninth of August we moved up to the foot of the mountains, just north 
of where Verdi now stands, having crossed the Truckee thirteen times 
in our travels. Nevada climate was as freaky in those days as it is now, 
for there came up a north wind and the night of the twenty-ninth thick 
ice froze in our wash-basins. But we were soon encamped on the other 
side of the Sierras in balmy California. 

In the year 1863 I was appointed pastor of the Truckee circuit of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church . From California I rode a little black pony 
all the way from Sonoma County, California, to Nevada, by way of the 
Placerville route. Ten years had passed since I had camped on the 
Meadows. The Comstock Lode had been discovered, and had proved to 
be one of the richest gold and silver ore bodies ever known. The country 
at first was called Washoe ; everywhere in California it was " Ho for 
Washoe!" Virginia City, Gold Hill, Silver City, Dayton, and Washoe 
City soon became stirring towns and business centers. There were no 
railroads, no telegraphs. All the immigrants came in either by stage or 
private conveyance, or on foot. But such disadvantages did not .seri- 
ously impede settlement, for Nevada Territory soon had a population of 
seventy-two thousand. There was a phenomenal period of business and 
mining excitement, and Truckee Meadows got its share of the rush, for 
its crop of hay was in great demand in Virginia City, where it sold for 
one hundred and twenty-five and one hundred and thirty dollars per 
ton. It brought fifty dollars per ton in the cock on the meadows. 
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There were accordingly high prices for pasturage and for all articles pro- 
duced on the meadows. Everybody had money and everybody spent 
money. Gambling and horse-racing with all their rascality was the daily 
pastime, and Sunday was no exception to the rule. There was not a 
schoolhouse in the Truckee Valley. 

At that time Glendale was called Stone and Gates' Crossing, and 
where the concrete bridge now stands in Reno was Lake's Crossing. 
Some of the leading citizens of the former place were John F. Stone, 
Charles C. Gates, the Alt brothers, E. C. Sessions, the Jess boys, Gerry 
Blasdell, and the Steel brothers. I preached in sitting rooms, vacant 
houses, carpenter shops, or any old place until the little schoolhouse that 
now stands about one mile below Sparks was built in the spring of 1864. 
The site of the present flourishing town of Reno was then populated with 
an abundance of jackrabbits and cottontails. 

Truckee Meadows was settled in the main by land grabbers.* To 
begin with, Stone and Gatee, who settled in the valley as early as 1853, 
claimed the whole thing, but knowing that they could not hold it when 
once a survey should be made, they adopted the practice of selling a 
half-section or more at a time for whatever it would bring. Of course, 
they could give only a bill of sale or a quit-claim deed for the land. Thus, 
nearly every man in the valley had more land than he could legally hold. 
To protect themselves in what they called their rights, the men formed 
"The Settlers' LeagueJ* and if anyone else undertook to file on any of 
the government land he did it at the risk of his life. A great mining 
fake was also perpetrated near by. It was called the English Mining 
and Milling Company. Thousands of London people were the victims. 

After viewing the field from Huffaker's to Glendale and on up to 
Crystal Peak, I sent for my wife and baby. They took steamer to Sacra- 
mento, and from there staged to Nevada. The mother carried little 
Georgie all the way in her arms or on her lap. That boy is now cashier 
in the bank at Yerington. I built me a little home just north of Verdi 
and across the river in the village of Crystal Peak. As hay was very high, 
I could not afford to keep a horse in the winter time, but during the 
summer when I could picket the animal out to grass, I generally " rode 
the circuit:* I traded for a good horse, saddle and bridle and thought 
that I was getting along swimmingly, when at Glendale, one day, some- 
one concluded that my saddle was too good for a preacher. Therefore, 
as the boys say, he "swiped" the saddle and bridle, but was good enough 
to leave my horse. All the fellows around the village were "awfully 
sorry" so they said, and went to A'^rk to fix me up a substitute. It con- 
sisted ofa bridle with baling-rope reins and the saddle was made from a 
broken tree. I endured it all as something necessary for the breaking in 
of a young preacher. 

aThls was true also of Sierra Valley and Indian Valley, California. 
743 
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The majority of people who came to Nevada from the East came to 
make money and not to build up society. So they kept their church 
letters hidden away in their trunks and rarely said anything about their 
church relationship. However, there were some worthy exceptions, such 
as E. C. Sessions and wife at Glendale, and Orin Van Akin and wife 
at Crystal Peak. I succeeded in organizing quite a little class at 
Crystal Peak and kept up a Sunday school in an abandoned carpenter 
shop, and a prayer meeting in Sister Van Akin's parlor. The latter was 
well attended by saint and sinner. One night while we were down on 
our knees a drunken man from the hotel called BulPs Station, blurted 
out stentoriously " Lord have mercy on the hash eaters ! " I thought of 
course that the meeting was ruined. I arose and after a noisy exhorta- 
tion dismissed the meeting. I went home feeling disgusted and dis- 
heartened, but the next day my chagrin was somewhat relieved by a lad 
saying, "That was a splendid sermon you preached last night." So I 
concluded that sound is sometimes taken for sense. 

Crystal Peak was eighteen miles from Glendale, and during the greater 
part of the year, I walked back and forth, and many times I took off my 
boots and bathed my blistered feet in the clear cool waters of the Truckee. 
How often I thought of Jesus, weary, worn, and foot-sore, walking from 
place to place fulfilling his mission as "a man of sorrow and acquainted 
with grief" and one "who had not where to lay his head." As I had no 
missionary appropriation, no doubt you will wonder where my support 
came from. It was made up from collections and gifts of benevolent- 
hearted men. I remember well one instance when John Steel walked a 
few rods up the river to show me a safe horseback ford . As we were about 
to separate he reached out his hand to bid me good-bye and left in my 
palm a twenty-dollar gold piece, saying, "That will help you over the 
stream." Such men as John Steel will not be forgotten. 

Soon after my arrival at the Truckee Meadows in 1863, as I was 
coming down from Crystal Peak one day, I observed at regular intervals 
little stakes set in the ground in regular order. I inquired what this 
meant and was told that the stakes marked the preliminary survey of 
the Central Pacific Railroad. I reported the matter to Brother Sessions, 
but he was very dubious about the theory, and felt sure that the stakes 
must be for some other purpose. He had never been west of the Sierras 
and seemed not to realize that the railroad had already been pushed for- 
ward beyond Sacramento. By the autumn of 1867 the construction 
crews had blasted their way through the summit of the Sierras and were 
pushing on down the Truckee. It was a wonderful piece of work, 
accomplished by thousands of men and horses, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of powder. From Verdi eastward was comparatively easy. 
A little grading and leveling and the track was soon laid, and engines 
and cars could then be used for carrying forward the ties and iron. The 
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settlers were wild with excitement at having a railroad. They would 
gladly pay the fare for the privilege of riding from Verdi to Reno* on a 
construction train loaded with tie^, which latter, on account of the rough 
road-bed, were constantly working off. Fatal accidents occurred every 
now and again. 

During the winter of 1867-1868 the city of Reno was laid out. Mr. 
Lake, the pioneer of the place, who owned all the land, turned over a 
large part of it to the Central Pacific Com't)any for a town site, reserving 
for himself only every eighth lot. This was a wise business move, for it 
made of him a rich man. Reno sprang up like a mushroom. But it 
did not die down like a mushroom, for it has made a steady growth 
during the forty years of its existence. I was there when it was started, 
and the hum of the hammer was heard in every direction. I realized at 
the time that Reno was fortunately located and that in the course of 
time it must be a great city, for I was well acquainted with those north- 
ern valleys lying in California which would naturally be tributary to 
Reno. Today Reno is only in its infancy. Among other things the 
moving of the State University from Elko to Reno was a wise change. 

In conclusion, I would say that if I live to see the twenty-eighth of 
next February, I shall be seventy-eight years old. I have lived a peace- 
able life so far as individuals are concerned, but have always been at 
war against public wrongs. Here in Nevada I have always stood for 
righteousness and morality in church and State. I have done a great 
deal of that kind of combatting. Although a pioneer in three States, 
Illinois, California and Nevada, I never carried a deadly weapon and I 
have never known the need of one. I was here when the Indians were 
said to be dangerous. Some of the people fled to Washoe City. I 
walked up and down the Truckee River and never thought of danger. 
But I am afraid of the dens of iniquity which seek to capture my boys 
and other people's boys. "He that will love life, * * * Jet him refrain 
his tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile. Let him 
eschew evil, and do good; let him seek peace and ensue it."** 

December, 1909. 

aKnovfD then as the "End of the Track." H Peter, 3: 10, 11. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A NEVADA PIONEER' 



Aaron D. Campton, Esquire, Page and Messenger Boy in Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1863 and Page in First State Legislative Assembly. 

(Written by the Secretary of the Society) 
Goming of Aaron to Nevada, 1859 

Traveling with one of the many caravans which crossed the plains in 
the 50's en route for the Golden West was the eleven-year-old boy, 
Aaron D. Campton. He was not without friends, for accompanying 
him were his mother, brother and two sisters, one of the latter a deli- 
cate girl of eight summers, who weighed but twenty-six pounds. It was 
with the hope of saving the life of this daughter and that of Aaron that 
the widowed mother had left her home in the East. They traveled by 
way of the route north of Salt Lake City^ and arrived in Carson City 
on the twenty-fifth of August, 1859. The present capital of Nevada 
was then a hamlet of four houses.*^ Prices were high,** and the winter 
gave promise of length and severity. So after a six weeks' sojourn they 
journeyed on to California, going first to the Honcut in Butte County 
and later to Oroville. But already the news of the discovery of the 
Comstock Lode had reached California, causing excitement such as is 
known only in a mining country. The rush to Washoe began in the 
summer of '59; many remaitied on the desert and braved the winter 
cold. In the spring of 1860 a long waiting list was drawn up on the 
western side of the Sierras tarrying for the melting of the snow and the 
opening of a passage into the enchanted country. Merchants, eager to 
transport their wares, reached Western Utah by leading the pack 
mules for miles over blankets spread upon the snow to prevent the 
breaking of the crust. ^ Saddle trains carried the passengers long before 
the roads permitted of the passage of vehicles.* 
Home in Carson City: Question of Education 
.' "Among the eager tourists of the spring of 1860 were Mrs. Campton and 

^This story was told to the secretary of the society at Pasadena, Oal.. August 1, 1910. Any 
points added by her have been submitted to Mr. Campton for approval. 

bThis was the "cut-off" leavin? the main route a short distance east of Fort Hall. 

cfThe villaRe site of Carson City was laid out by Abraham Curry in September, 1858. Anjrel, 59- 
Most of the people lived in tents. 

d Flour sold for $60 a hundred; beef from 16 to 25 cents per pound; potatoes, 25 cents; hay, $400 
a ton; lumber, $400 a thousand. Angel, 67. 

eAngel, 66. 

'Dan de Quille, 117. 
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her children. They entered Carson City for the second time in April, 
1860. Like all eastern mothers, Mrs. Campton was anxious that her 
children should receive a good education. The Carson school had just 
been called into existence.* It was held in a little room made of rough 
boards and was located off the northeast corner of the Plaza. Just north 
of it was the Frisbie House and bakery, also Luidaur's store, an arrange- 
ment which, it would appear, was not conducive to quietness or to study. 
Eleven pupils were in attendance at the school. Here Aaron studied for 
one year. Then Miss Clapp started her private school with an enroll- 
ment of about thirty pupils. Aaron longed to attend, but his mother 
could not afford to send him. Moreover, provision must first be made 
for his delicate sister's education. Finally the mother agreed that if he 
could make ten dollars a month^ his sister and he should be permitted 
to enroll in Sierra Seminary.*' Ten dollars a month was not much in 
Carson those days, but how was a twelve-year-old boy to earn so much out 
of school hours during the winter months? 

How a Small Boy Earned Tuition Money 

Down at the old brewery^ Aaron found that the owner was buying old 
bottles. Now old bottles were plentiful in Carson, as they ever have been 
in pioneer camps. Aaron forthwith bought up the bottles at all the 
saloons on Saturday and carrying them to the brewery sold them at a 
handsome profit. For the small bottles he paid twenty-five cents a 
dozen and sold them for fifty. The large ones cost thirty-seven and 
a half cents a dozen, but sold for seventy-five cents. The first means of 
transportation was a basket. Soon a carpenter took pity on the lad and 
made him a little four-wheeled wagon with solid Mexican wheels. 
Another means of earning the precious school money was by gathering 
the old tin cans from the restaurants and melting the solder off, which 
latter product sold for sixty-five cents a pound. Thus were this little 
boy and his sister given entrance into Nevada's first private school and 
into all that heritage of precious memories which still bind together as 
with a golden chain the ex-students of Sierra Seminary.^ 
The Race-Track 

Still another' employment was offered to Aaron in 1861. Soon after 
his arrival in 1860 a kind-hearted man had tendered him the use of a 
mule and saddle, and had advised him to "ride" in the hope of increas- 
ing his scant weight of forty-odd pounds. Now to "ride" in Washoe in 
those days meant the race-track, and thus, when only thirteen years old, 
Aaron, because of his light weight and knack of riding, found opportu- 

aNo statistics are available for 1859 and 1860, but In 1862 there were but five primary classes in 
Nevada Territory; in 1863, six primary, two intermediate, and one grammar school. Angel, 219. 

bThe tuition was $5 a month. 

c Sierra Seminary was located three or four blocks west of the old Corbett House. 

<iThe brewery was a short distance south of the Ormsby House and opposite the southwest cor- 
ner of the Plaza. 

eMiss Olapp said prayers daily, and Aaron testifies that this helped to make a good boy of him. 
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nity to earn many a dollar for himself and mother.* In this capacity 
he was present at all the important meets at Carson, Genoa, Dayton, 
Washoe and Truckee Meadows, and later at the first races on the old 
Reno track north of the depot. ^ Always when he planned to ride he 
must obtain Miss Clapp's permission, and very tender is his recollection 
of her oft-repeated caution to be a good boy and save money for his 
mother. Then she would kiss him and send him ofif. Always she was 
waiting at the door to kiss and greet him on his return, to ask if he had 
been a good boy, and if he had saved the money for his mother. 
Protected from Vice 

Thus for a period of seven years Aaron was exposed to all the tempta- 
tions of the Capital City and of the race-track, as well. Only once in 
that time did he bet upon the horses and then for the paltry sum of 
five dollars.*' Nevada was noted for its "rough characters" in those 
days, but it is said to their credit that good and bad alike protected the 
young Aaron, kept him from saloons and gambling houses, while, on the 
other hand, they escorted him to the theaters and often purchased cloth- 
ing for him.** 
Messenger Boy in Constitutional Convention, 1863 

Pursuant to an Act of the Territorial Legislature of 1862 providing for 
the election of delegates to a constitutional convention and the conven- 
ing of such convention, provided the plebiscite of the same date returned 
a majority vote in its favor, the first convention for the drafting of a 
State Constitution met in Carson in the county buildings^ on the 2d day 
of November, 1863. Although the instrument there framed was destined 
to fall short of adoption because of political enmities in the Territor3% 
yet it formed the basis of Nevada's present Constitution. These hercu- 
lean efforts covered but little over a month of days. Yet the period was 
fraught with significance to Nevada and to the young Aaron who served 
as messenger boy through the "dull November days." No happier boy 
than he was to be found in all the Territory when at the close of the 
session he presented his mother with one thousand dollars earned in 
this way and by riding horses. 
First Steady Employment 

His first steady job was in a cigar store located in a corner of the 
Ormsby House; his next at Gold Hill where he carried tools for one 
winter in the Kentuck mine, and the next in the Yellow Jacket. 

aTim G. Smith, afterwards Sheriff of Ormsby County, and later killed in discharge of his duty, 
December 17, 1867, was the man who urged him to ride. 

bThis track was located just south of the present University grounds. 

cThis was with his mother's permission. * 

dThe names of some of these Nevada pioneers are recalled by Mr. Campton as follows: John 
and Wes (ieorge; Charlie Brooks, Bill Mayfield, Jack Harris. Bill H. Bethards (later killed when 
a convict in the State Prison by another convict). 

eSee Angel, 544. 
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WMte Pine Excitement: Life in Hamilton 

In 1869 the White Pine excitement began and Aaron determined to 
be one of the first into the new district. In company with Matthew 
Pixley,* who was a hotel keeper near the prison, he started for White 
Pine. Although the Central Pacific Railroad was already completed as 
far as Elko, it was thought desirable to leave the railroad at Battle 
Mountain and proceed by stage to Hamilton. But for a period of three 
weeks no seat could be obtained on the Hamilton stage, and finally in 
despair these Carson prospectors hired out to an immigrant to go along, 
drive team, and do the cooking.^ They arrived at Hamilton in the 
evening. Aaron was given five dollars by the owner of the team to 
purchase hay for the horses, and by ten o'clock that night not a wisp of 
hay remained where the hungry animals had fed. Perhaps the meal 
was not so generous a one after all, for hay sold in Hamilton for twenty- 
five cents a pound and barley for thirty-three and a third cents.*" 
Hamilton was a rough-and-tumble camp, though never as tough as 
Pioche.^ Just below the main street was a big feed yard. Here one 
night Mr. Campton and three or four other men stood talking when 
cries of "Stop him! stop him!" were heard, and a man on horseback 
dashed by, having just slashed another man to death. The murderer of 
John H. Traylor escaped into the darkness and was never brought to 
judgment. 
Trouble with Indians 

In White Pine Aaron remained until December, 1869. After a visit 
to his brother who was living in Antelope Valley, California, on the 
Walker River, he helped to move the dairy and horse herd belonging to 
his brother-in-law, Nathaniel Luse, from Hamilton to Steptoe Valley, 
White Pine County.^ Here Mr. Luse homesteaded a farm of three 
hundred and twenty acres, now known as the Campbell Ranch. It is 
situated twenty :five miles north of the modern town of Ely.^ Mean- 
while Aaron during the summer of 1870 was herding horses on the 
bunch grass about the mining camp of Hamilton, forty-five miles distant. 
In the fall, however, he came back to the Steptoe Ranch. It was des- 
tined to become a lively place in 1871 because of the big teaming from 
Toano on the railroad to Pioche, the new mining camp to the south of 
White Pine. But before the excitement began there was other excite- 
ment with the Goshute Indians, who thought to rob the lonely ranchers 

*Uncle Abe Curry put up a hotel at the hot springs near the prison yard as it was then, and 
Mr. Pixley had a lease on the hotel: Mr. Campton. Pixley was killed at the prison on September 
17, 1871, while assisting in the suppression of a revolt among the prisoners: Angel, 548. A shot 
fired from one of the windows by a convict killed him: Mr. Campton. 

bSee account of difficulties by way of Elko: Gracey, "Early Days in Lincoln County," in First 
Biennial Report, 103-5. 

cBoard was $14 a week in Hamilton and wages $5 a day for any kind of work. Anything except 
a horse was salable in Hamilton. 

dSee Gracey 's account of Pioche in " Early Days in Lincoln County ": First Biennial Report, 111 ff . 

«This brother-in-law had been raising hay and selling it in Carson for $125 a ton. 

'In 1872 Mr. Luse sold the ranch and stock to D. W. Perley of Pioche. 
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in their cabin ten miles from the nearest neighbor. The test was made 
one day after dinner at the camp-fire some fifty feet from the cabin 
where the mid-day meal had been prepared. Along happened six savage- 
looking Indians asking for something to eat. A white weasel skin was 
deposited in payment of the anticipated meal. When the food was 
brought out, however, they turned it over with their fingers and, saying 
it was fit only for the dogs, they threw it aside and asked for more. 
Failing to obtain it they became ugly and made for the cooking tent, 
but were stopped by Aaron and his companions at the point of a gun . 
They slunk away, apparently satisfied that it was useless to attempt to 
rob the white man. 

A Period of Varying Snccesses 

From the time that Aaron left the Steptoe ranch in the fall of 1872 
until he made his stake in Ely in 1905, his life was characteristic of 
many a Nevada young man. One season we find him bringing a band 
of five hundred head of cattle from Idaho and delivering them to his 
employer, John N. Hicks.* Anon he is teaming from Toano to Mineral 
City, now Upper Lane City, where his mother and step-father, John 
Ragsdale, were then living; next working for the Martin White Com- 
pany at Ward; then with Mr. McGill contracting to haul coal from 
Willow Creek, three miles south of Ward to the smelters at Ward. 
After eight months on the team, he became the receiver of coal for the 
company, and this latter work not being arduous enough for so active a 
youth, he won the permission of the superintendent of the smelter, Mr. 
Thomas, to study assaying, with the result that he became assayer for 
the company. Again, in company with Mr. McGill he contracted for 
the hauling of the quartz from the mine to the smelter, but in the spring 
of '79 sold out to McGill and for eight months prospected in Arizona, 
crossing into the southern territory by way of the Muddy and Bonnelli's 
Ferry. Disappointed in prospecting, we find him back in White Pine 
driving night stage, then in Cherry Creek and other places in assay 
offices; then assisting in the surveying of a railroad to Eureka^; in 
1882 with Mr. McGill in the Monitor mine at Taylor where he took 
charge of the bookkeeping, assaying, retorting, melting, and errand boy 
work. The latter duty was not satisfactory, for before he ever "got a 
show to go to town*' he had twenty-three bars of silver bullion weighing 
from twenty-two hundred to twenty-four hundred ounces each on his 
hands. 
CoTinty Clerk and Recorder 

From "errand boy" he became County Clerk, but hired a deputy and 
became bookkeeper for Matthewson Brothers in Hamilton.^' This 

aMany head of cattle were being imported into Idaho from Oregon and Texas. Dairy cattle 
brought $40 a head; Texas steers, $30. In White Pine cattle just off the trail sold for $25 a head. 
i^Supposed to be an extension of the Denver and Rio Grande. 
cMr. Gampton later married a daughter of Mr. J. B. Matthewson. 
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arrangement seems to have been eminently satisfactory to all persons 
concerned, for in 1884 he was elected to the office of County Recorder, 
and Avith the burning of the Hamilton court-house on January 1, 1885,* 
and the removal of the county-seat to Ely in 1887,** Mr. Campton cast 
his lot with the town where he was to reap "his reward after years of futile 
prospecting. 

Competenoy Gained in Ely, 1905 

For it was in the spring of 1891 that he purchased the Ely town site, 
and later installed the telephone system in the same town. When the 
boom came, the lots and the telephone system both sold for fabulous 
prices. Then there was more money changing hands in Ely than there 
had been in Hamilton, even in those fabulously rich days when from 
morning till night a stream of men could be seen going up and coming 
down Treasure Hill. In Ely in the days of 1905, Aaron Campton 
gained his competency, and the poor, frail, little page of Nevada's first 
Constitutional Convention reaped the reward of his perseverance in the 
deserts of the Sagebrush State. 

ftMr. Campton carried a book out of the Sheriff's office in the burphifir court-house. This was 
the only book saved. The buildhig was two story and of brick. 

»>The Legislature which convened soon after the fire authorized the moving of the county-seat 
to Ely, which town had given sixteen acres of ground for that purpose. The offices were moved 
to Ely in August, 1887. At that time there were only four or five other buildings in Ely, among 
them the old stage station and Sol Hilp's store. 
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JOHN C. FREMONT'S EXPEDITION IN NEVADA, 1843-1844 

With Notes and Maps by James U. Smith* 



Many of the canyons and valleys of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, if 
endowed with memory and speech, could tell us many long-forgotten 
stories of the early pioneers, which the world will prohably never know, 
for now but few remain of the men and women — there were women, too — 
whose voices echoed up and down these canyons as they shouted at their 
teams and cattle while working their way over this last barrier which 
separated them from the land of gold beyond. At this late date it is 
asking too much of those of the pioneers still remaining, who in their 
youth made that overland journey, to remember sufficiently well, with- 
out the aid of diaries or notes made at the time, the incidents and details 
of the journey, so as to be able to give us a vivid picture of it. Some 
of them fortunately kept diaries which the future historian will value 
highly; but, as a rule, they were men of action and of few words — the 
poets and historians preferred to wait for the steam train or else came 
by water. But, like many other good things, as the chance of getting 
these stories grows less, the more precious do they become. To us of the 
second generation, as we grow older, these things will become more and 
more interesting as helping to picture to us the life of our ancestors at 
that time, and will help us to realize that our fathers were not taking a 
mere camping trip through the mountains, but were facing grave dangers 
and the hardest of hard toil. One can follow today portions of their old 
roads in the Sierras and it is a source of wonder how they succeeded in 
getting their wagons .over such rough and steep places. The steel axles 
of our wagons today would probably have broken many times over; 
perhaps the metal would have become crystallized and therefore usele.^s 
under such jarring and rough usage. The wooden axles of that day 
were more elastic and had the advantage in the fact that new ones could 
be made from the trees along the road . 

Dif f lenities Illustrated by Fremont's Expedition 

At least one story of this crossing has been preserved in ^11 its detail, 
and we have it as fresh and vivid today as if it had been written yester- 
day, notwithstanding the fact that sixty-seven years have passed since 
the crossing described was made. I refer to the account of the expedition 

aMr. Smith is the son of the pioneer, T. B. Smith, mentioned several times in this paper. He 
requests that anyone having information about the subject of this paper will communicate with 
the Secretary of the Historical Society. In this way information long forgotten will doubtless 
come to light. Secretary's note. 
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sent out by the United States Government under the command of John 
C. Fremont, then holding the rank of captain in the Topographical Engi- 
neer Corps. To be sure it was not an emigrant party, and, while at least 
in the territory concerning us especially, it was not a wagon party — no 
w^agon party could have crossed the mountains through the heavy snows 
he encountered — yet it illustrates the difficulties besetting all who traveled 
through that country at that time, and, more, it describes the country as 
our fathers found it. 

Object of the Expedition 

The object of the expedition was purely for the purpose of exploring 
and otherwise getting scientific information about the great territory 
between the Missouri frontier and the Pacific Ocean. Emigrants were 
making their way westward to the new Oregon Territory, and hunters 
and trappers had been visiting portions of that region. Farther nortli 
the fur companies had their posts and did a regular business with the 
trappers and Indians. But little was known about the regions farther 
south and especially the great territory between the Rocky and Sierra 
Nevada Mountain chains, and that little was very freely adulterated 
^^dth fiction. 

Myths of the Great Basin 

Great Salt Lake was supposed to be a very strange and wonderful 
lake, the islands of which were covered with woods and flowers, through 
which roamed all kinds of game, and whose waters were sucked down in 
a great and awe-inspiring whirlpool into an underground passage under 
the mountains and valleys to the distant sea. Another myth, or rather 
pair of myths, in which geographers placed sufficient faith to give a 
place on the maps of the time, was the great Buenaventura River and 
that semi-tropical Mary's Lake, the waters from which found their way 
through the Sierra Nevadas to San Francisco Bay. Mary's Lake was 
supposed to be a body of water such as a traveler dreams about, whose 
clear waters were bordered by meadows ever green, a place on whose 
shores he could pitch his tent and cast aside all thought or care of the 
morrow. Fremont counted on this lake as a place where he could 
recuperate and make ready foi* a final dash eastward across the unknown 
country to the Rocky Mountains and thence home to the Mississippi 
River. Contrast these anticipations with the hardships and fears he 
encountered while groping his way southward through the Black Rock 
Desert, north of Pyramid Lake. 

Personnel of Party 

But Fremont was a good leader followed by courageous men, and 
disappointments did not make weaklings of either him or his men. 
His party on leaving Missouri consisted of thirty-nine men: Creoles, 
Canadian-Frenchmen, Americans, a German or two, a free negro .and 
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two Indians.* Mr. Thomas Fitzpatrick, of whom he said, "Many years 
of hardship and exposure in the western Territories had rendered famil- 
iar Mdth a portion of the country it was designed to explore,**^ had been 
selected as his guide. Charles Preuss was Fremont's assistant in 
topography, and it is likely that he made the sketches, several of which 
were published in the original report. Another member of the party, 
and one who joined it in the Rocky Mountains and is of special interest 
to us, was Christopher Carson, commonly known as "Kit" Carson. 
Fremont speaks of him in very friendly and flattering terms. At the 
time of the meeting with Carson, he says: "I had here the satisfaction 
to meet our good buffalo hunter of 1842, Christopher Carson, whose 
services I considered myself fortunate to secure again. "^^ On another 
occasion, when Carson had successfully performed a responsible errand, 
he says: "Reaching St. Vrain's Fort * * * we found * * * my true 
and reliable friend. Kit Carson.**^ 
Equipment of Party 

Of their equipment Fremont says: "The party was armed generally 
with Hall's carbines, which, with a brass twelve-pound howitzer, had 
been furnished to me from the United States arsenal at St. Louis, agree- 
ably to the command of Colonel S. W. Kearney, commanding the third 
military division. Three men were especially detailed for the manage- 
ment of this piece, under the charge of Louis Zindel, a native of 
Germany, who had been nineteen years a non-commissioned officer of 
artillery in the Prussian army, and regularly instructed in the duties of 
his profession. The camp equipage and provisions were transported in 
twelve carts, drawn each by two mules; and a light covered wagon, 
mounted on good springs, had been provided for the safer carriage of 
the instruments. These were: One refracting telescope, one reflecting 
circle, two sextants, one pocket chronometer, No. 837, one pocket chro- 
nometer No. 739, one syphon barometer, one cistern barometer, six 
thermometers, and a number of small compasses."® Of these instruments 
the barometers were broken before he reached the- Nevada country and 
the estimates of his elevations there were determined from the boiling- 
point of water. 
General Direction of Route 

Fremont left Kansas City, the "little town of Kansas,** as he called it, 
on May 29, 1843. His general route was along the old "Oregon Trail,** 
then the new "Oregon Trail,** but at many places his route was different. 
He followed up the Kansas River instead of the Platte. But he crossed 
the Rocky Mountains over the South Pass, which is that of the Union 

aNote by the secretary: John Charles Fremont's Memoirs, edited by Jessie Benton Fremont, 
I, 166-167, 169. 

bNote by the secretary: Ibid, 169. 

cNote by the secretary: Ibid, 182-3. 

dNote by the secretary: Ibid, 186-187. 

eSecretarv's note: John Charles Fremont's Memoirs, ed. by Jessie Benton Fremont, 1, 169-170. 
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Pacific Railroad, and was common to the Oregon Trail and the emigrant 
road to California. During nearly the whole journey to Oregon Fremont 
divided his party. One part he placed in charge of Fitzpatrick. This 
consisted of the carts with the bulk of the supplies and about half the 
men. The other part consisted of a mounted party with packhorses and 
the howitzer. Fremont, of course, took charge of this latter party, for, 
traveling light as it did, he was able to make detours covering country he 
wished to explore, always, however, using the other train as a base of 
supplies. The course of the other party was generally along the emi- 
grant road to Oregon. 

Salt Lake to Oregon 

After crossing the Rocky Mountains, Fremont went south with his 
party to explore Great Salt Lake. Thence he returned north again to 
the emigrant road, which then followed in a general way the Snake or 
Lewis River to the Columbia, with the exception of the great bend in 
northeastern Oregon which was traversed by a shorter route. Along the 
bank of the Columbia the road followed to the mission station at the 
Dalles, or great narrows of the river. At this point many of the 
emigrants transferred their baggage to barges and floated with the cur- 
rent to their destination on the Willamette River. Others continued 
on by land down the river. Fremont's division reached the Dalles 
November 4th. Fitzpatrick 's train did not come in until the 21st. 
The latter left his carts at the mouth of the Walla Walla River accord- 
ing to Fremont's orders; and, after making pack saddles, transferred 
what was left of his baggage to the backs of his mules for the trip down 
to the Dalles. In the meantime Fremont, with Preuss and two of the 
other men, had gone down to Fort Vancouver in canoes. This was the 
headquarters of the Hudson Bay Company for the West. Here supplies 
for the return journey were obtained. 

Carries Supplies to Dalles 

Having transported these supplies up to the Dalles in barges propelled 
by Indians, he was ready to take up the final preparation for the 
homeward journey. It is best to let him describe these preparations in 
his own words. He says: "The camp was now occupied in making the 
necessary preparations for our homeward journey, which, though home- 
ward, contemplated a new route, and a great circuit to the south and 
southeast, and the exploration of the Great Basin between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 

Principal Objects of Exploration on Homeward Journey 

"Three principal objects were indicated, by report, or by maps, as being 
on this route, the. character or existence of which I wished to ascertain, 
and which I assumed as landmarks, or leading points, on the projected 
line of return. The first of these points was the Tlamath Lake, on the 
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table land between the head of Fall River,* which comes to the Columbia, 
and the Sacramento, which goes to the Bay of San Francisco, and from 
which lake a river of the same name makes its way westwardly direct to 
the ocean r 

"This lake and river are often called Klamet, but I have chosen to 
WTite the name according to the Indian pronunciation . The position of 
this lake, on the line of inland communication between Oregon and 
California; its proximity to the demarcation boundary of latitude 42°; 
its imputed double character of lake, or meadow, according to the sea- 
son of the year; and the hostile and warlike character attributed to the 
Indians about it — all make it a desirable object to visit and examine. 
From this lake our course was intended to be about southeast, to a 
reported lake called Mary's, at some days' journey in the Great Basin; 
and thence, still on southeast, to the reputed Buenaventura River, which 
has a place in so many maps, and countenanced the belief of the 
existence of a great river flowing from the Rocky Mountains to the Bay of 
San Francisco. From the Buenaventura the next point was intended to 
be in that section of the Rocky Mountains which includes the heads of 
Arkansas River, and of the opposite waters of the California Gulf; and 
thence down the Arkansas to Bent's Fort, and home." 

Seriousness of the UndertaMng 

"This was our projected line of return — a great part of it absolutely 
new to geographical, botanical, and geological science — and the subject 
of reports in relation to lakes, rivers, deserts, and savages hardly above 
the condition of mere wild animals, which inflamed desire to know 
what this terra incognita really contained. It was a serious enterprise, 
at the commencement of winter, to undertake the traverse of such a 
region, and with a party consisting only of twenty-five persons, and they 
of many nations — American, French, German, Canadian, Indian, and 
colored — and most of them young, several being under twenty-one years 
of age." 

Brave-Hearted Men 

"All knew that a strange country was to be explored, and dangers and 
• hardships to be encountered; but no one blenched at the prospect. On 
the contrary, courage and confidence animated the whole party. Cheer- 
fulness, readiness, subordination, prompt obedience, characterized all; 
nor did any extremity of peril and privation , to which we were after- 
wards exposed, ever belie, or derogate from, the fine spirit of this brave 
and generous commencement." 

Obstacles to Flan 

"The course of the narrative will show at what point, and for what 
reasons, we were prevented from the complete execution of this plan, 

aThis is now called by its French name, the Des Chutes River. 
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after having made considerable progress upon it, and how we w^re forced 
by desert plains and mountain ranges, and deep snows, far to the south 
and near to the Pacific Ocean, and along the western base of the Sierra 
Nevada; where, indeed, a new and ample field of exploration opened 
itself before us!* 
Provisions lor Journey 

"For the support of the party, I had provided at Vancouver a supply 
of provisions for not less than three months, consisting principally of 
flour, peas and tallow, the latter being used in cooking; and, in addition 
to this, I had purchased some California cattle, which were to be driven 
on the hoof r 
The Howitzer the Only Wheeled Carriage Taken on Retnm Journey 

" We had one hundred and four mules and horses-^-part of the latter 
procured from the Indians about the mission; and for the sustenance of 
which our reliance was upon the grass which we should find, and the 
soft, porous wood which was to be substituted when there was none.*'* 

On the 25th of November he says: "Our preparations had been 
finally completed, and today we commenced our journey. The little 
wagon which had hitherto carried the instruments, I judged it necessary 
to abandon; and it was accordingly presented to the mission. The 
howitzer was the only wheeled carriage now remaining."^* This remark 
it is well to note, for it has long been a popular impression among the 
old settlers on Walker River that Fremont abandoned several wagons at 
the same place where he was compelled to leave the cannon. But I 
think it possible to explain the fact that wagons were found with the 
cannon in another way, which I will attempt to do later. 
Tlamath Lake 

Leaving the Dalles, Fremont followed up the Des Chutes River to its 
headwaters in southeastern Oregon, thence he crossed over the divide to 
the waters of the Klamath, which he followed southward to what is 
known as Klamath Marsh. This he called "Tlamath Lake." If he had 
followed these waters about sixteen miles farther he would have found a 
sure-enough lake, the one which now bears the name "Klamath." Here 
he says: "a few miles further we entered upon an extensive meadow, or 
lake of grass, surrounded by timbered mountains. This was the Tlamath 
Lake. It was a picturesque and beautiful spot, and rendered more 
attractive to us by the abundant and excellent grass, which our animals, 
after traveling through pine forests, so much needed; but the broad sheet 
of water which constitutes a lake was not to be seen. Overlooking it, 
immediately west, were several snowy knobs, belonging to what we have 
considered a branch of the Cascade Range. A low point covered with 
pines made out into the lake, which afforded us a good place for an 

aNote by the Secretary: John Charles Fremont's Memoirs, ed. by Jessie Benton Fremont, 1, 286. 
bibid, 287-8. 
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encampment, and for the security of our horses, which were guarded in 
view on the open meadow.** 
The Howitzer Fired 

"The character of courage and hostility attributed to the Indians of 
this quarter induced more than usual precaution; and, seeing smokes 
arising from the middle of the lake (or savannah) and along the oppo- 
site shores, I directed the howitzer to be fired. It was the first time our 
guides had seen it discharged, and the bursting of the shell at a distance, 
which was something like the second fire of the gun, amazed and bewil- 
dered them with delight. It inspired them with triumphant feelings; 
but on the camps at a distance the effect was different, for the smokes 
in the lake and on the shores immediately disappeared.*** This^descrip- 
tion is of interest to us for several reasons, among which is the fact that 
shells as well as solid shot were included in the supply of ammunition 
carried for the cannon. The guides referred to were Indians who accom- 
panied them from the Dalles. The description of the lake, taken with 
the latitude 42° 56' 51", which he found for this place, shows that he 
had not reached the lake we know as Klamath. This location estab- 
lished, we may proceed with more assurance to plot the route taken 
eastward and southward to our Nevada line. 
Unknown Character of Country 

In regard to his further journey, which soon becomes more interesting 
to us, he says: **From Tlamath Lake, the further continuation of our 
voyage assumed a character of discovery and exploration, which, from 
the Indians here, we could obtain no information to direct, and where 
the imaginary maps of the country, instead of assisting, exposed us to 
suffering and defeat. In our journey across the desert, Mary's Lake, and 
the famous Buenaventura River, were two points on which I relied to 
recruit the animals and repose the party.** 
Imaginary Delights of the Bnenaventnra River Country 

"Forming, agreeably to the best maps in my possession, a connected 
water-line from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, I felt no 
other anxiety than to pass safely across the intervening desert to the 
banks of the Buenaventura, where, in the softer climate of a more south- 
ern latitude, our horses might find grass to sustain them, and ourselves 
be sheltered from the rigors of winter and from the inhospitable desert.'* 
Last Time Howitzer Was Used by Fremont 

" The guides who had conducted us thus far on our journey were about 
to return, and I endeavored in vain to obtain others to lead us, even for 
a few days in the direction (east) which we wished to go.*"" Leaving this 
lake on the 13th of December the course of the party was generally 
eastward through southeastern Oregon, past Summer Lake, Albert Lake, 
and Christmas Lake, each of which bears the name given it by Fremont. 

^Secretary's note: John Charles Fremont's Memoirs, ed. by Jessie Benton Fremont, I, 296. 
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The last named, however, is given on some maps as "Warner Lake, or 
Christmas Lake." On Christmas Lake they were camped Christmas Eve, 
and the next morning the gun crew wakened Fremont with a salute 
fired from the cannon in honor of the day. This was the last time the 
gun was fired until years afterwards, and, as we will see, it was abandoned 
over a month later in the mountains near West Walker River, about two 
hundred and fifty miles farther soutlj. 
Entrance into Nevada 

From this lake they were forced by impassable and forbidding country 
into a course nearly south. On the night of the 26th of December they 
were camped almost directly on the Nevada line, in Coleman Valley, on 
what is called Twelve-Mile Creek, and about eleven miles from the 
present California line. It may be noted here that at that time the 
parallel between Nevada and California on the south and Oregon on 
the north, was the southern boundary of the territory of the United 
States. Fremont was therefore about to cross into Mexican territory. 
Fremont's Account To Be Supplemented by Mr. Smith's Notes 

His progress thence southward through Washoe, Humboldt, Churchill 
and Lyon Counties, and over the line into Mono County, back again into 
Douglas, and thence over the mountains south of Lake Tahoe, is so well 
described by him, and the whole journey is so interesting to us, that we 
would better take his narrative, with the account of each day's journey 
as he gave it, adding only such notes as will be necessary to locate the 
route on our present-day maps. The locations we have determined 
upon, partly from personal knowledge of portions of 'the country 
traversed, and partly from a careful study of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey Maps, where available. Assisting and checking these 
results are the latitude readings made by Fremont, which are, with 
one exc^^ption, assumed to be approximately correct. This exception 
would check with the surrounding country if given for the next previous 
camping place; accordingly we have assumed that through error it was 
misdated. The longitudes, where given, are impossible ones; in fact, 
Fremont himself placed little faith in their accuracy, explaining that 
his chronometer was running poorly and had stopped once.*^ The cloudy 
weather also had made it diflicult to see the eclipses of Jupiter's moons 
which would have enabled him to reset the instrument with sufficient 
accuracy. Having, then, briefly outlined the journey from Kansas City 
to the Nevada State line, let us continue in Fremont's own words :*^ 

"December 27th. We continued up fhe valley of the stream, the 
principal branch of which here issues from a bed of high mountains. 
We turned up a branch to the left, and fell into an Indian trail, which 

^Secretary's note: John Charles Fremont's Memoirs, ed. by Jessie Benton Fremont, I. 298. 

^Secretary's note: Fremont, Exploring Expedition, ed. of 1851, 318. 

^Secretary's note: Fremont, Exploring Expedition, ed. of 1851. 296ff ; Mr. Smith's notes are in 
brackets. 
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conducted us by a good road over open bottoms along the creek, \Yhere 
the snow was five or six inches deep. Gradually ascending, the trail 
led through a good broad pass in the mountain, where we found the 
snow about one foot deep. There were some remarkably large cedars 
in the pass, which were covered with an unusually large quantity of 
frost, which we supposed might possibly indicate the neighborhood of 
water; and as, in the arbitrary . position of Mary's Lake, we were 
already beginning to look for it, this circumstance contributed to our 
hope of finding it near. Descending from the mountain, we reached 
another basin, on the flat lake bed of which we found no water, and 
encamped among the sage on the bordering plain, where the snow was 
still about one foot deep. Among this the grass was remarkably green, 
and tonight the animals fared tolerably well. (This was in an exten- 
sion of Long Valley branching off to the northeast from the upper end.) 

"28th. The snow being deep, I had determined, if any more horses 
were stolen, to follow the tracks of the Indians into the mountains, and 
put a temporary check to their sly operations, but it did not occur again. 
Indians of Long Valley 

"Our road this morning lay down a level valley (Long Valley proper), 
bordered by steep mountainous ridges rising very abruptly from the 
plain. Artemisia (sagebrush) was the principal plant, mingled with 
Fremontia and the chenopodiaceous shrubs. The artemisia was here 
extremely large, being sometimes a foot in diameter, and eight feet high. 
Riding quietly along over the snow, we came suddenly upon smokes 
rising among these bushes; and, galloping up, we found two huts, open 
at the top, and loosely built of sage, which appeared to have been 
deserted at the instant; and, looking hastily around, we saw several 
Indians on the crest of the ridge near by, and several others scrambling 
up the side. We had come upon them so suddenly that they had been 
well-nigh surprised in their lodges. A sage fire was burning in the 
middle ; a few baskets made of straw were lying about, with one or two 
rabbit skins; and there was a little grass scattered about on which they 
had been lying. ^Tabibo-bo!' they shouted from the hills — a word 
which, in the Snake language, signifies tvhite — and remained looking at 
us from behind the rocks. Carson and Godey rode towards the hill, 
but the men ran off like deer. They had been so much pressed that a 
women with two children had dropped behind a sagebrush near the 
lodge, and when Carson accidently stumbled upon her, she immediately 
began screaming in the extreAiity of fear, and shut her eyes fast to avoid 
seeing him. She was brought back to the lodge, and we endeavored in 
vain to open a communication with the men. By dint of presents, and 
friendly demonstrations, she was brought to calmness; and we found 
that they belonged to the Snake nation, speaking the language of those 
people. Eight or ten appeared to live together, under the same little 
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shelter; and they seemed to have no other subsistence than the roots or 
seeds they might have stored up, and the hares which live in the sage, 
and which they are enabled to track through the snow, and are very 
skilful in killing. Their skins afford them a little scanty covering. 
Herding together among bushes, and crouching almost naked over a 
little sage fire, using their instinct only to procure food, these may be 
considered, among human beings, the nearest approach to the animal 
creation. We have reason to believe that these had never before seen 
the face of a white man." 
High Rock Greek 

" 29th. The morning mild, and at four o'clock it commenced snowing. 
We took our way across a plain, thickly covered with snow, towards a 
range of hills in the southeast. The sky soon became so dark with snow 
that little could be seen of the surrounding country ; and we reached the 
summit of the hills in a heavy snow-storm. On the side we had 
approached, this had appeared to be only a ridge of low hills; and we 
were surprised to find ourselves on the summit of a bed of broken moun- 
tains, which, as far as the weather would permit us to see, declined 
rapidly to some low country ahead, presenting a dreary and savage 
character; and for a moment I looked around in doubt on the wild and 
inhospitable prospect, scarcely knowing what road to take which might 
conduct us to some place of shelter for the night. Noticing among the 
hills the head of a grassy hollow, I determined to follow it, in the hope 
that it would conduct us to a stream. We followed a winding descent 
for several miles, the hollow gradually broadening into little meadows, 
and becoming the bed of a stream as we advanced [The headwaters of 
High Rock Canyon] ; and towards night we were agreeably surprised by 
the appearance of a willow grove, where we found a sheltered camp, 
with water and excellent and abundant grass [on the stream above High 
Rock Canyon] . The grass, which was covered by snow on the bottom, 
was long and green, and the face of the mountain had a more favorable 
character in its vegetation, being smoother, and covered with good bunch- 
grass. The snow was deep, and the night very cold. A broad trail had 
entered the valley from the right, and a short distance below the camp 
were the tracks where a considerable party of Indians had passed on 
horseback, who had turned out to the left, apparently with the view of 
crossing the mountains to the eastward.** 

"The day had been pleasant, but about two o'clock it began to blow; 
and crossing a slight dividing ground, we encamped on the sheltered 
side of a hill, where there was good bunch-grass, having made a day's 
journey of twenty-four miles. [This is a solitary hill standing out in the 
valley about three-fourths the way from the northern end, and rising 
300 or 400 feet above the valley.] The night closed in, threatening 
snow; but the large sagebrushes made bright fires.** 
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High Rook Canyon 

"30th. After following the stream for a few hours in a southeasterly 
direction, it entered a canyon where we could not follow [High Rock 
Canyon. The walls in places rise 800 feet above the creek in this can- 
yon] ; but determined not to leave the stream, we searched a passage 
below, where we could regain it, and entered a regular narrow valley. 
The water had now the appearance of a flowing creek; several times we 
passed groves of willows, and we began to feel ourselves out of all diffi- 
culty. From our position, it was reasonable to conclude that this stream 
would find its outlet in Mary's Lake, and conduct us into a better 
country. We had descended rapidly, and here we found very little 
snow. On both sides, the mountains showed often stupendous and 
curious-looking rocks, which at several places so narrowed the valley 
that scarcely a pass was left for the camp. It was a singular place to 
travel through — shut up in the earth, a sort of chasm, the little strip of 
grass under our feet, the rough walls of bare rock on either hand, and 
the narrow strip of sky above. The grass tonight was abundant, and 
we camped in high spirits.** 

"After an hour's ride this morning, our hopes were once more 
destroyed. The valley opened out, and before us lay one of the dry 
basins. [This is a basin into which Little High Rock Canyon opens. It 
is about three and one-half miles wide.]* After some search we dis- 
covered a high -water outlet [a rather sharp canyon opening out in the 
northeast, not easily noticed until one is nearly in line with it] , which 
brought us in a few miles, and by a descent of several hundred feet, into 
a long, broad basin [Soldier Meadows] , in which w(i found the bed of 
the stream, and obtained sufficient water by cutting the ice. The grass 
on the bottoms was salt and unpalatable.** 
Disoonraging Prospects 

"Here we concluded the year 1843, and our New Year's Eve was 
rather a gloomy one. The result of our journey began to be very 
uncertain ; the country was singularly unfavorable to travel ; the grasses 
being frequently of a very unwholesome character, and the hoofs of our 
animals were so worn and cut by the rocks that many of them were 
lame and could scarcely be got along.** 

January (New Year's Day, 1844). "We continued down the valley, 
between a dry-looking black ridge on the left, and a more snowy and 
high one on the right [the right-hand ridge rises over 4,000 feet a few 
miles farther south]. Our road was bad along the bottom, being broken 
by gullies and impeded by sage, and sandy on the hills, where there is 
not a blade of grass, nor does any appear on the mountains. The soil 

^Secretary's Note (inserted March 15, 1911): The murder of the four stockmen— Cambron. 
Laxague, Arramauspe and Indiano, on January 19, 1911. by Rock Creek Mike's band of Indians, 
occurred about half a mile from the upper end of Little High Rock Canyon.— Statement ol. Captain 
J. B. Donnelley of the Nevada State Police. 
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in many places consists of a fine powdery sand, covered with a saline 
efflorescence, and the general character of the country is desert [an arm 
of Black Rock Desert] . During the day we directed our course toward a 
black cape, at the foot of which a column of smoke indicated hot springs.** 
Hot Springs and Mnd Springs 

"2d. We were on the road early. The face of the country was hid- 
den by falling snow. We traveled along the bed of the stream, in some 
places dry, in others covered with ice; the traveling being very bad, 
through deep, fine sand, rendered tenacious by a mixture of clay. The 
weather cleared up a little at noon, and we reached the hot springs of 
which we had seen the vapor the day before. There was a large field of 
the usual salt grass here, peculiar to such places. The country other- 
wise is a perfect barren, without a blade of grass, the only plant being 
the dwarf Fremontias. We passed the rocky cape, a jagged, broken 
point, bare and torn. The rocks are volcanic, and the hills have a 
burnt appearance — cinders and coal occasionally appearing as at a 
blacksmith's forge. We crossed the large dry bed of a muddy lake in a 
southeasterly direction and encamped at night, without water and with- 
out grass, among sagebrushes covered with snow. The heavy roads 
made several mules give out today; and a horse, which had made the 
journey from the States, successfully thus far, was left on the trail.** 
On the Verge of the Desert 

"A fog, so dense that we could not see a hundred yards, covered the 
country, and the men that were sent out after the horses were bewildered 
and lost; and we were consequently detained at camp until late in the 
day. Our situation had now become a serious one. We had reached 
and run over the position where, according to the best maps in my pos- 
session, we should have found Mary's Lake or River. We were evidently 
on the verge of the desert which had been reported to us; and the 
api)earance of the country was so forbidding that I was afraid to enter 
it, and determined to bear away to the southward, keeping close along 
the mountains, in the full expectation of reaching the Buenaventura 
River. This morning I put every man in camp on foot — myself, of 
course, among the rest — and in this manner lightened by distribution 
the loads of the animals. We traveled seven or eight miles along the 
ridge bordering the valley, and encamped where there were a few bunches 
of grass on the bed of a hill-torrent, without water. There were some 
large artemisias, but the principal plants are chenopodiaceous shrubs. 
The rock composing the mountains is here changed suddenly into white 
granite. The fog showed the tops of the hills at sunset, and stars enough 
for observations in the early evening, and then closed over us as before. 
Latitude by observation, 40° 48' 15".** 
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Rabbi Mountains 

"4th. The fog today was still more dense, and the people again were 
bewildered. We traveled a few miles around the western point of the 
ridge [a western ridge of the Rabbi Mountains, rising from the Black 
Rock Desert or Valley of Mud Flats] , and encamped where there were a 
few tufts of grass, but no water. Our animals were now in a very alarm- 
ing state, and there was increased anxiety in the camp.** 

"5th. Same dense fog continued, and one of the mules died in camp 
this morning. I have had occasion to remark, on such occasions as 
these, that animals which are about to die leave the band, and, coming 
into camp, lie down about the fires. We moved to a place where there 
was a little better grass, about two miles distant. Taplin, one of our 
best men, who had gone out on a scouting excursion, ascended a moun- 
tain near by, and to his surprise emerged into a region of bright sun- 
shine, in which the upper parts of the mountain were glowing, while 
below all was obscured in the darkest fog.** 

"6th. The fog continued the same, and, with Mr. Preuss and Carson, 
I ascended the mountain, to sketch the leading features of the country 
as some indication of our future route, while Mr. Fitzpatrick explored 
the country below. In a very short distance we had ascended above 
the mist, but the view obtained was not very gratifying. The fog had 
partially cleared off from below when we reached the summit, and in 
the southwest corner of a basin communicating with that in which we 
had encamped, we saw a lofty column of smoke, sixteen miles distant, 
indicating the presence of hot springs. There, also, appeared to be the 
outlet of those draining channels of the country; and as such places 
afforded always more or less grass, I determined to steer in that direc- 
tion. The ridge we had ascended appeared to be composed of fragments 
of white granite. We saw here traces of sheep and antelope." 

"Entering the neighboring valley, and crossing the bed of another 
lake, after a hard day's travel over ground of yielding mud and sand, 
we reached the springs, where we found an abundance of grass, which, 
though only tolerably good, made this place, with reference to the past, 
a refreshing and agreeable spot.*' 
Hot Springs 

"This is the most extraordinary locality of hot springs we had met 
during the journey. The basin of the largest one has a circumference 
of several hundred feet; but there is at one extremity a circular space of 
about fifteen feet in diameter, entirely occupied by the boiling water. It 
boils up at irregular intervals, and with much noise. The water is clear, 
and the spring deep; a pole about sixteen feet long was easily immersed 
in the center, but we had no means of forming a good idea of the depth. 
It was surrounded on the margin with a border of green grass, and near 
the shore the temperature of the water was 206°. We had no means of 
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ascertaining that of the center, where the heat was greatest; but, by dis- 
persing the water with a pole, the temperature at the margin was 
increased to 208^, and in the center it was doubtless higher. By driv- 
ing the pole towards the bottom, the water was made to boil up with 
increased force and noise. There are several other interesting places, 
where water and smoke and gas escape, but they would require a long 
description. The water is impregnated with common salt, but not so 
much as to render it unfit for general cooking, and a mixture of snow 
made it pleasant to drink." 

"In the immediate neighborhood, the valley bottom is covered almost 
exclusively with chenopodiaceous shrubs, of greater luxuriance, and 
larger growth, than we have seen them in any preceding part of the 
journey. I obtained this evening some astronomical observations.** 

Exploration To Find Suitable Gamps 

" Our situation now required caution . Including those which gave out 
from the injured condition of their feet, and those stolen by Indians, we 
had lost, since leaving the Dalles of the Columbia, fifteen animals, and 
of these, nine had been left in the last few days. I therefore determined, 
until we should reach a country of water and vegetation, to feel our way 
ahead, by having the line of route explored some fifteen or twenty miles 
in advance, and only to leave a present encampment when the succeed- 
ing one was known.'* • 

"Taking with me Godey and Carson, I made today a thorough explora- 
tion of the neighboring valleys, and found in a ravine, in the bordering 
mountains, a good encamping place, where was water in springs, and a 
sufficient quantity of grass for a night. Overshadowing the springs 
were some trees of the sweet cotton wood, which, after a long interval of 
absence, we saw again with pleasure, regarding them as harbingers of a 
better country. To us, they were eloquent of green prairies and buffalo. 
We found here a broad and plainly-marked trail, on which were tracks 
of horses, and we appeared to have regained one of the thoroughfares 
which pass by the watering places of the country. On the western 
mountains of the valley, with which this of the boiling spring communi- 
cates, we remarked scattered cedars — probably indicating that we were 
on the borders of the timbered region extending to the Pacific. We 
reached the camp at sunset, after a day's ride of about forty miles. The 
horses we rode were in good order, being of some that were kept for 
emergencies, and rarely used." 

"Mr. Preuss had ascended one of the mountains, and occupied the 
day in sketching the country; and Mr. Fitzpatrick had found, a few 
miles distant, a hollow of excellent grass and pure water, to which th(' 
animals were driven, as I remained another day to give them an oppor- 
tunity to recruit their strength. Indians appear to be everywhere prowl - 
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ing about like wild animals, and there is a fresh trail across the snow in 
the valley near. Latitude of the boiling springs, 40° 39' 46"." 

"On the 9th we crossed to the cotton wood catnp. Among the shrubs 
on the hills were a few bushes of ephedra occidentalism which afterwards 
occurred frequently along the road, and, as usual, the lowlands were occu- 
pied with artemisia. While the party proceeded to this place, Carson 
and myself reconnoitered the road in advance, and found another good 
encampment for the following day.** 

P3rramid Lake 

"10th. We continued our reconnoissance ahead, pursuing a south 
direction in the basin along the ridge; the camp following slowly after. 
On a large trail there is never any doubt of finding suitable places for 
encampments. We reached the end of the basin, where we found, in a 
hollow of the mountain which enclosed it, an abundance of good bunch- 
grass. Leaving a signal for the party to encamp, we continued our way 
up the hollow, intending to s^ what lay beyond the mountain. The 
hollow was several miles long, forming a good pass [some maps desig- 
nate this pass as Fremont's Pass, others as San Emidio Canyon] , the 
snow deepened to about a foot as we neared the summit. Beyond, a 
defile between the mountains descended rapidly about two thousand 
feet; and, filling up all the lower space, was a sheet of green water, some 
twenty miles broad [Pyramid Lake] . It broke Upon our eyes like the 
ocean. The neighboring peaks rose high above us [one peak, on the 
eastern side of the lake, rises nearly forty-four hundred feet above the 
lake, and on the side, toward which Fremont was looking, one peak rises 
4,925 feet above the lake] ; and we ascended one of them to obtain a 
better view. The waves were curling in the breeze, and their dark-green 
color showed it to be a body of deep water. For a long time we sat 
enjoying the view, for we had become fatigued with mountains, and the 
free expanse of moving waves was very grateful. It was set like a gem 
in the mountains, which, from our position, seemed to inclose it almost 
entirely. At the western end it communicated with the line of basins 
we had left a few days since; and on the opposite side it swept a ridge of 
snowy mountains, the foot of the great Sierra. Its position at first 
inclined us to believe it Mary's Lake, but the rugged mountains were so 
entirely discordant with descriptions of its low rushy shores and open 
country, that we concluded it some unknown body of water, which it 
afterwards proved to be." 

Character of Rocks 

"On our road down, the next day, we saw herds of mountain sheep, 
and encamped on a little stream at the mouth of the defile, about a mile 
from the margin of the water, to which we hurried down immediately. 
The water is so slightly salt, that, at first, we thought it fresh, and would 
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be pleasant to drink when no other could be had. The shore was rocky, 
a handsome beach, which reminded us of the sea. On some large granite 
boulders that were scattered about the shore, I remarked a coating of 
calcareous substance, in some places a few inches, and in others a foot in 
thickness. Near our camp, the hills, which were of primitive rock, were 
also covered with this substance, which was in too great quantity on the 
mountains along the shore of the lake to have been deposited by water, 
and has the appearance of having been spread over the rocks in mass. 
[In a note Mr. Fremont says that the label attached to a specimen of this 
rock was lost, but that he appends an analysis of that which, from mem- 
ory, he judges to be the specimen: Carbonate of lime, 77.31 ; carbonate 
of magnesia, 5.25; oxide of iron, 1.60; alumina, 1.05; silica, 8.55; organic 
matter, water and loss, 6.24.]" 

" Where we had halted appeared to be a favorite camping place for 
Indians." 

Snowstorm on Lake 

"13th. We followed again a broad Indian trail along the shore of the 
lake to the southward . For a short space we had room enough in the 
bottom ; but, after traveling a short distance, the water swept the foot of 
the precipitous mountains, the peaks of which are about 3,000 feet above 
the lake. The trail wound around the base of these precipices, against 
which the water dashed below, by a way nearly impracticable for the 
howitzer. During a greater part of the morning the lake was nearly hid 
by a snowstorm, and the waves broke on the narrow beach in a long line 
of foaming surf, five or six feet high. The day was unpleasantly cold, 
the wind driving the snow sharp against our faces; and, having advanced 
only about twelve miles, we encamped in a bottom formed by a ravine, 
covered with good grass, which was fresh and green.*' 

"We did not get the howitzer into camp, but were obliged to leave 
it on the rocks until morning. We saw several flocks of sheep, but did 
not succeed in killing any. Ducks were riding on the waves, and sev- 
eral large fish were seen. The mountain sides were crusted with the 
calcareous cement previously mentioned. There were chenopodiaceous 
and other shrubs along the beach; and, at the foot of the rocks, an 
abundance of ephedra occidentalism whose dark-green color makes them 
evergreens among the shrubby growth of the lake. Towards evening the 
snow began to fall heavily, and the country had a wintry appearance." 

Naming of the Lake 

"The next morning the snow was rapidly melting under a warm sun. 
Part of the morning was occupied in bringing up the gim; and, making 
only nine miles, we encamped on the shore, opposite a very remarkable 
rock in the lake, which had attracted our attention for many miles. It 
rose, according to our estimate, 600 feet above the water, and, from the 
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point we viewed it, presented a pretty exact outline of the great pyramid 
of Cheops. Like other rocks along the shore, it seemed to be incrusted 
with calcareous cement. This striking feature suggested a name for the 
lake, and I called it Pyramid Lake; and though it may be deemed by 
some a fanciful resemblance, I can undertake to say that the future 
traveler will find much more striking resemblance between this rock 
and the pyramids of Egypt than there is between them and the object 
from which they take their name." 
Elevation of P3rramid Lake 

"The elevation of this lake above the sea is 4,890 feet, being nearly 
700 feet higher than the Great Salt Lake, from which it lies nearly west, 
and distant about eight degrees of longitude. The position and eleva- 
tion of this lake make it an object of geographical interest. It is the 
nearest lake to the western rim, as the Great Salt Lake is to the eastern 
rim of the Great Basin which lies between the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada — and the extent and character of which, 
its whole circumference and contents, it is so desirable to know." 

"The last of the cattle which had been driven from the Dalles was 
killed here for food, and was still in good condition." 
News of a River 

" 15th. A few poor-looking Indians made their appearance this morn- 
ing, and we succeeded in getting one into the camp. He was naked, 
with the exception of a tunic of hare-skin. He told us that there was 
a river at the end of the lake, but that he lived in the rocks near by. 
From the few words our people could understand, he spoke a dialect of 
the Snake language,* but we were not able to understand enough to 
know whether the river ran in or out, or what was its course; conse- 
quently, there still remained a chance that this might be Mary's Lake." 

"Groves of large cottonwood, which we could see at the mouth of the 
river, indicated that it was a stream of considerable size, and, at all 
events, we had the pleasure to know that now we were in a country 
where human beings could live. Accompanied by the Indian, we 
resumed our road, passing on the way several caves in the rock where 
there were baskets and seeds, but the people had disappeared. We saw 
also horse tracks along the shore." 

" Early in the afternoon , when we were approaching the grove at the 
mouth of the river, three or four Indians met us on the trail. We had 
an explanatory conversation in signs, and then we moved on together 
towards the village, which the chief said was encamped on the bottom T 
Pyramid Indian Village. Tmckee Trent 

"Reaching the groves, we found the inlet of a large fresh -water stream 
[the Truckee River] , and all at once were satisfied that it was neither 
Mary's River nor the waters of the Sacramento, but that we had dis- 

»The Paiutes are Snakes, or Shoshones. Secretary's note. 
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covered a large interior lake, which the Indians informed us had no 
outlet. It is about 35 miles long, and, by the mark of the water-line 
along the shore, the spring level is about 12 feet above its present 
waters. The chief commenced speaking in a loud voice as we 
approached; and parties of Indians, armed with bows and arrows, 
issued from the thickets. We selected a strong place for our encamp- 
ment — a grassy bottom, nearly enclosed by the river, and furnished 
with abundant firewood. The village, a collection of straw huts, was a 
few hundred yards higher up.* An Indian brought in a large fish to 
trade, which we had the inexpressible satisfaction to find was a salmon - 
trout; we gathered round him eagerly. The Indians were amused with - 
our delight, and immediately brought in numbers, so that the camp was 
soon stocked. Their flavor was excellent — superior, in fact, to that of any 
fish I have ever known . They were of extraordinary size — about as large 
as the Columbia River salmon — generally frOm two to four feet in length . 
From the information of Mr. Walker, who passed among some lakes lying 
more to the eastward, this fish is common to the streams of the inland 
lakes. He subsequently informed me that he had obtained them weigh- 
ing six pounds when cleaned and the head taken off, which corresponds 
well with the siize of those obtained at this place. They doubtless formed 
the subsistence of these people, who hold the fishery in exclusive posses- 
sion .**** 

"I remarked that one of them gave a fish to the Indian we had first 
seen, which he carried off to his family. To them it was probably a 
feast, being of the Digger tribe, and having no share in the fishery, liv- 
ing generally on seeds and roots. Although this was a time of the year 
when the fish have not yet become fat, they were excellent, and we 
could only imagine what they are at the proper season. These Indians 
were very fat, and appeared to live an easy and happy life. They 
crowded into camp more than was consistent with our safety, retaining 
always their arms; and, as they made some unsatisfactory demonstra- 
tions, they were given to understand that they would not be permitted 
to come armed into the camp; and strong guards were kept with the 
horses. Strict vigilance was maintained among the people, and one- 
third at a time were kept on guard during the night. There is no doubt 
that these dispositions, uniformly preserved, conducted our party securely 
through Indians famed for treachery." 
Indians Draw Map of Tmckee and Tahoe 

"In the meantime, such a salmon-trout feast as is seldom seen wa.^ 
going on in our camp, and every variety of manner in which fish could 
be prepared — boiled, fried, and roasted in the ashes — was put into req- 
uisition; and every few minutes an Indian would be seen running off to 

*The village was about three miles from the present headquarters of the Pyramid Indian Res 
ervation. Secretary's note. 

*>This is the chief food of the same tribe of Indians today. Secretary's note. 
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spear a fresh one. Whether these Indians had seen whites before, we 
could not be certain ; but they were evidently in communication with 
others who had, as one of them had some brass buttons, and we noticed 
several other articles of civilized manufacture. We could obtain from 
them but little information respecting the country. They made on the 
ground a drawing of the river, which they represented as issuing from 
another lake in the mountains three or four days distant, in a direction 
a little west of south; beyond which, they drew a mountain; and further 
still, two rivers; on one of which they told us that people like ourselves 
traveled. Whether they alluded to the settlements on the Sacramento, 
or to a party from the United States which had crossed the Sierra about 
three degrees to the southward, a few years since, I am unable to 
determine.** 

"I tried unsuccessfully to prevail on some of them to guide us for a 
few days on the road, but they only looked at each other and laughed." 

"The latitude of our encampment, which may be considered the 
mouth of the inlet, is 39° 51' 13" by our observations. [It is remark- 
able how well this agrees with the later figures given for this point.]" 

"16th. This morning we continued our journey along this beautiful 
river. [TheTruckee.] Large trails led up on either side; the stream 
was handsomely timbered with large cotton woods; and the waters were 
very clear and pure. We were traveling along the mountains of the 
great Sierra, which rose on our right, covered with snow, but below the 
temperature was mild and pleasant. We saw a number of dams which 
the Indians had constructed to catch fish. After having made about 
eighteen miles, we encamped under some large cotton woods on the river 
bottom, where there was tolerably good grass. [About where Wadsworth 
is now located on the big bend of the river.]" 
Carson River 

"17th. This morning we left the river, which here issues from the 
mountains on the west. With every stream I now expected to see the 
great Buenaventura ; and Carson hurried eagerly to search, on every one we 
reached, for beaver cuttings, which he always maintained we should find 
only on waters that ran to the Pacific; and the absence of such signs 
was, to him, a sure indication that the water had no outlet from the 
Great Basin. W^e followed the Indian trail through a tolerably level 
country, with small sagebrushes, which brought us, after twenty miles' 
journey, to another large stream [the Carson] timbered with cotton- 
wood, and fiowing also out of the mountains, but running more directly 
to the eastward. 

"On the way we surprised a family of Indians in the hills, but the 
man ran up the mountain with rapidity, and the woman was so terri- 
fied and kept up such a continued screaming that we could do nothing 
with her, and were obliged to let her go.** 
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Reproduction of a portion of Fremont's map of the route from Salmon TroutI River to 
New Helvetia, i. e., from the Carson River, which Fremont thought was the Truckee, to 
where Sacramento now stands. The lake shown is Lake Tahoe. The streamldown which 
in its westward course the route is shown, is the south fork of the American River.4 Down 
this stream the Placerville road now follows. As Indicated on the map and also in the 
narrative, Fremont came to the conclusion that the American River headed in the lake. 
Where he first came to this stream the elevation is about 6,000 feet above sea level, while 
the lake is 6,225 feet. As a matter of fact, the lowest divide between the headwaters of the 
American and those of the lake Is 1,200 feet above the lake. 
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"18th. There were Indian lodges and fish-dams on the stream. 
There were no beaver cuttings on the river, but below, it turned round 
to the right; and hoping that it would prove a branch of the Buenaven- 
t\ira, we followed it down for about three hours, and encamped .*' 

Carson Slough 

"I rode out with Mr. Fitzpatrick and Carson to reconnoiter the 
country, which had evidently been alarmed by the news of our appear- 
ance. This stream joined with the open valley of another to the east- 
ward [the Humboldt] ; but which way the main water ran, it was impos- 
sible to tell. [What he saw was the "Carson Slough" connecting Hum- 
boldt and Carson Sinks. The water in this slough flows one way or the 
other according to the relative discharges of the Carson and Humboldt 
Rivers into their respective sinks.] Columns of smoke rose over the 
country at scattered intervals — signals by which the Indians here, as 
elsewhere, communicate to each other that enemies are in the country. 
It is a signal of ancient and very universal application among barba- 
rians." 
Determines to go to California and Not Home 

"Examining into the condition of the animals when I returned into 
the camp, I found their feet so much cut up by the rocks, and so many 
of them lame, that it was evidently impossible that they could cross the 
country to the Rocky Mountains. Every piece of iron that could be 
used for the purpose had been converted into nails, and we could make 
no further use of the shoes we had remaining. I therefore determined 
to abandon my eastern course, and to cross the Sierra Nevada into the 
valley of the Sacramento, wherever a practicable pass could be found. 
My decision was heard with joy by the people, and diffused new life 
throughout the camp. Latitude, by observation, 39° 24' 16 "r 

"19th. A great number of smokes are still visible this morning, 
attesting at once the alarm our appearance had spread among these 
people, and their ignorance of us. If they knew the whites, they would 
understand that their only object in coming among them was to trade, 
which required peace and friendship; but they have nothing to trade, 
consequently nothing to attract the white man; hence their fear and 
flight." 

"At daybreak we had a heavy snow, but set out, and, returning up 
the stream, went out of our way in a circuit over a little mountain; and 
encamped on the same stream, a few miles above, in latitude 39° 19' 21" 
by observation!' 

"20th. Today we continued up the stream, and encamped on it close 
to the mountains. [About Fort Churchill.] The freshly fallen snow 
was covered with the tracks of Indians, who had descended from the 
upper waters, probably called down by the smokes in the plain." 
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Below Dayton 

"We ascended a peak of the range, which commanded a view of this 
stream behind the first ridge, where it was winding its course through a 
somewhat open valley [valley below Dayton], and I sometimes regret 
that I did not make the trail to cross here; but while we had fair weather 
below, the mountains were darkened with falling snow, and, feeling 
unwilling to encounter them, we turned away again to the southward. 
In that direction we traveled the next day over a tolerably level country, 
having always the high mountains on the west. There was but little 
snow or rock on the ground; and, after having traveled twenty-four 
miles, we encamped again on another large stream [the Walker River; 
the camp was probably six or eight miles north of Yerington on the 
other side of the river in Mason Valley] running off to the northward 
and eastward, to meet what we had left. [He was evidently deceived 
on this point.] It ran through broad bottoms, having a fine meadow- 
land appearance [a valley excelling in its rich soil] . Latitude 39° 01' 53" ." 
Smith's Valley 

"22d. We traveled up the stream about fourteen miles, to the foot 
of the mountains, from which one branch issued in the southwest [the 
West Walker]; the other flowing S.S.E. along their base [the East 
Walker] . Leaving the camp below, we ascended the range through which 
the first stream passed, in a canyon; on the western side was a circular 
valley [Smith's Valley] about fifteen miles long, through which the 
stream wound its way, issuing from a gorge in the main mountain, which 
rose abruptly beyond. The valley looked yellow with faded grass; and 
the trail we had followed was visible, making toward the gorge, and this 
was evidently a pass [Hoy Canyon] ; but again, while all was bright sun- 
shine on the ridge and on the valley where we were, the snow was falling 
heavily in the mountains. I determined to go still to the southward, 
and encamped on the stream near the forks, the animals being fatigued 
and the grass tolerably good.** 

"The rock of the ridge we had ascended is a compact lava, assuming 
a granitic appearance and structure, and containing, in some places, small 
nodules of obsidian. So far as composition and aspect are concerned, 
the rock in other parts of the ridge appears to be granite; but it is prob- 
able that this is only a compact form of lava of recent origin.** 

"By observation, the elevation of the encampment was 5,020 feet; and 
the latitude 38° 49' 54".** 
East Fork 

"23d. We moved along the course of the other branch [the East- 
Fork] towards the southeast, the country affording a fine road; and, 
passing some slight dividing grounds, descended towards the valley of 
another stream. [Some long loop bends of this stream make it difficult 
to decide, when the stranger passes from one to the other, whether it is 
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one and the same stream or several different streams that he is passing. 
Fremont is thus deceived. It was the same stream.] There was a some- 
what rough-looking mountain ahead, which it appeared to issue from, 
or to enter, we could not tell which; and as the course of the valley and 
the inclination of the ground had a favorable direction, we were sanguine 
to find here a branch of the Buenaventura; but were again disappointed, 
finding it an inland water, on which we encamped after a day's journey 
of twenty-four miles. It was evident that, from the time we descended 
into the plain at Summer Lake, we had been flanking the great range of 
mountains which divided the Great Basin from the waters of the Pacific ; 
and that the continued succession, and almost connection, of lakes and 
rivers which we encountered, were the drainings of that range. Its rains, 
springs, and snows, would sufficiently account for these lakes and streams, 
numerous as they were." 
Pine-Nuts 

"24th. A man was discovered running towards the camp as we were 
about to start this morning, who proved to be an Indian of rather 
advanced age — a sort of forlorn hope, who seemed to have been worked 
up into the resolution of visiting the strangers who were passing through 
the country. He seized the hand of the first man he mjet as he came up, 
out of breath, and held on, as if to assure himself of protection. He 
brought with him, in a little skin bag, a few pounds of the seeds of a pine 
tree, which today we saw for the first time, and which Dr. Torrey has 
described as a new species, under the name otpiniis monophyllus; in popu- 
lar language it might be called the nut-pine. We purchased them all 
from him. The nut is oily, of very agreeable flavor, and must be very 
nutritious, as it constitutes the principal subsistence of the tribes among 
which we were now traveling.* By a present of scarlet cloth, and other 
striking articles we prevailed upon this man to be our guide of two days' 
journey. As clearly as possible by signs we made him understand our 
object ; and he engaged to conduct us in sight of a good pass which he 
knew. Here we ceased to hear the Shoshone language, that of this man 
being perfectly unintelligible. Several Indians, who had been waiting to 
see what reception he would meet with, now came into camp; and, 
accompanied by the new-comers, we resumed our journey." 

"The road led us up the creek, which here becomes a rather rapid 
mountain stream, fifty feet wide, between dark-looking hills without 
snow, but immediately beyond them rose snowy mountains on either side, 
timbered principally with the nut-pine. On the lower grounds, the gen- 
eral height of this tree is twelve to twenty feet, and eight inches the 
greatest diameter; it is rather branching, and has a peculiar and singu- 
lar, but pleasant odor. We followed the river for only a short distance 
along a rocky trail, and crossed it at a dam which the Indians made us 

"Triie today: Note by the Secretary. 
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comprehend had been built to catch salmon trout. The snow and ice 
were heaped up against it three or four feet deep entirely across the 
stream. [He then crosses to the right bank of the river.]" 

Nine-Mile Greek 

"Leaving here the stream, which runs through impassable canyons, 
we continued our road over a very broken country, passing through a 
long gap between the snowy mountains. The rock, which occurs 
immediately in the pass, has the appearance of impure sandstone, con- 
taining scales of black mica. This may only be a stratified lava. On 
issuing from the gap the compact lava, and other volcanic products usual 
in the country, again occurred. We descended from the gap into a wide 
valley, or rather basin, and encamped on a small ^stream [Nine-Mile 
Creek] on which there was very good grags. It was covered with such 
thick ice that it required some labor with pickaxes to make holes for the 
animals to drink. The banks are lightly wooded with willow, and on 
the upper bottoms are sage and Fremontia, with ephedra occidentalwi 
which begins to occur more frequently. The day has been a summer 
one, warm and pleasant; no snow on the trail, which, as we are all on 
foot, makes traveling more agreeable. The hunters went into a neigh- 
boring mountain, but found no game. We have five Indians in camp 
tonight." 

Indian Fends « 

"The morning was cold and bright, and as the sun rose the day became 
beautiful. A party of twelve Indians came down from the mountains 
to trade pine-nuts, of which each one carried a little bag. These seemed 
now to be the staple of the country ; and whenever we met an Indian 
his friendly salutation consisted in offering a few nuts to eat and to trade; 
their only arms were bows and flint-pointed arrows. It appeared that 
in almost all the valleys the neighboring bands were at war with each 
other; and we had some difficulty in prevailing on our guides to accom- 
pany us on this day's journey, being at war with the people on the other 
side of a large snowy mountain which lay before us." 

"The general level of the country appeared to be getting higher, and we 
were gradually entering the heart of the mountains. Accompanied by 
all the Indians, we ascended a long ridge [this probably is the ridge 
leading from the Conway Place towards Masonic Mining Camp. A trail 
up this ridge through Masonic to Bridgeport is still called the old Indian 
trail and as Fremont's guides were Indians, they would naturally pilot 
him along the trail] , and reached a pure spring at the edge of the tim- 
ber [at Masonic] where the Indians had waylaid and killed an antelope, 
and where the greater part of them left us. Our pacific conduct had 
quieted their alarms; and though at war among each other, yet all con- 
fided in us — thanks to the combined efforts of power and kindness — for 
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our arms inspired respect, and our little presents and good treatment 
conciliated their confidence. Here we suddenly entered snow six inches 
deep, and the ground was a little rocky, with volcanic fragments, the 
mountain appearing to be composed of such rock. The timber consists 
principally of nut-pines {pinus monophyllus) , which here are of larger 
size, twelve to fifteen inches in diameter [the Indians today still gather 
pine-nuts from the pine timber at this place] , heaps of cones lying on 
the ground, where the Indians have gathered the seeds.** 

An Indian Who Gould Not Ride 

"The snow deepened gradually as we advanced. Our guides wore out 
their moccasins; and putting one of them on a horse, we enjoyed the 
unusual sight of an Indian who could not ride. [Fifteen years later, 
according to Mr. Timothy B. Smith, the Indians — the Paiutes, at least — 
had horsed enough to supply the men of the tribe with mounts.] He 
could not even guide the animal, and appeared to have no knowledge of 
horses. The snow was three or four feet deep on the summit of the 
pass; and from this point the guide pointed out our future road, declin- 
ing to go further. Below us was a little valley; and beyond this the 
mountains rose higher still, one ridge above another, presenting a rude 
and rocky outline. We descended rapidly to the valley; the snow 
impeded us but little; yet it was dark when we reached the foot of the 
mountain." 

Near Bridgeport 

"The day had been so warm that our moccasins were wet with melt- 
ing snow; but here as soon as the sun begins to decline, the air gets sud- 
denly cold, and we had great difficulty to keep our feet from freezing — 
our moccasins being frozen perfectly stiff. After a hard day's march of 
twenty-seven miles, we reached the river some time after dark, and found 
the snow about a foot deep on the bottom — the river being entirely frozen 
over. We found a comfortable camp [about five miles north of Bridge- 
port] , where there were dry willows abundant, and we soon had blazing 
fires. A little brandy, which I husbanded with great care, remained, 
and I do not know any medicine more salutary, or any drink (except 
coffee) more agreeable, than this in a cold night and after a hard day's 
march. Mr. Preuss questioned whether the famed nectar ever possessed 
so exquisite a flavor. All felt it to be a reviving cordial." 
. "The next morning, when the sun had not yet risen over the moun- 
tains, the thermometer was at 2° below zero; but the sky was bright and 
pure, and the weather changed rapidly into a pleasant day of summer. 
I remained encamped in order to examine the country, and allow the 
animals a day of rest, the grass being good and abundant under the snow." 

Mono Lake; Twin Lakes 

"The river is fifty or eighty feet wide, Avith a lively current, and very 
943 
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clear water. It forked a little above our camp, one of its branches com- 
ing directly from the south. At its head appeared to be a handsome 
pass; and from the neighboring heights we could see, beyond, a com- 
paratively low and open country, which was supposed to form the val- 
ley of the Buenaventura. [The country over the low hills to which he 
refers is that around Mono Lake.] The other branch issued from a 
nearer pass, in a direction S. 75° W., forking at the foot of the moun- 
tian, and receiving a part of its waters from a little lake. [Two of them, 
the Twin Lakes.] I was in advance of the camp when our last guides 
had left us; but, so far as could be understood, this was the pass which 
they had indicated, and in company with Carson, today I set out to 
explore it. Entering the range, we continued in a northwesterly direc- 
tion up the valley, which here bent to the right. It was a pretty open 
bottom, locked between lofty mountains, which supplied frequent streams 
as we advanced. [He is here following approximately the route of the 
wagon road from Bridgeport to Carson.] On the lower part they were 
covered with nut-pine trees, and above with masses of pine, which we 
easily recognized, from the darker color of the foliage. From the fresh 
trails which occurred frequently during the morning, deer appeared to 
be remarkably numerous in the mountain." 

"We had now entirely left the desert country, and were on the verge 
of a region which, extending westward to the shores of the Pacific, 
abounds in large game, and is covered with a singular luxuriance of 
vegetable life." 

" The little stream grew rapidb^- smaller, and in about twelve miles we 
had reached its head, the last water coming immediately out of the 
mountain on the right, and this spot was selected for our next encamp- 
ment. The grass showed well in sunny places, but in colder situations 
the snow was deep, and began to occur in banks, through which the 
horses found some difficulty in breaking a way. To the left the open 
valley continued in a southwesterly direction, with a scarcely perceptible 
ascent, forming a beautiful pass, the exploration of which we deferred 
until the next day, and returned to the camp." 

"Today an Indian passed through the valley on his way into the 
mountains, where he showed us was his lodge. We comprehended 
nothing of his language, though he appeared to have no fear, passing 
along in full view of the camp. He was indisposed to hold any com- 
munication with us, but showed the way he was going, and pointed for 
us to go on our road." 

"By observation the latitude of this encampment was 38° 18' 01", and 
the elevation above the sea, 6,310 feet." 
Divide Between the East and West Walker 

"27th. Leaving the camp to follow slowly, with directions to Carson 
to encamp at the place agreed on, Mr. Fitzpatrick and myself continued 
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the reconnoissance. Arriving at the head of the stream, we began to enter 
the pass — passing occasionally through open groves of large pine trees, on 
the warm side of the defile, where the snow had melted away, occasion- 
ally exposing a large Indian trail, Continuing along a narrow meadow, 
we Beached in a few miles, the gate of the pass, where there was a narrow 
strip of prairie, about fifty yards wide, between walls of granite rock. [A 
traveler passing over this road will never forget the peculiar feature of 
the divide between the waters of the East and West Walkers.] On either 
side rose the mountains, forming on the left a rugged mass, or nucleus, 
wholly covered with deep snow, presenting a glittering and icy surface. 
At the time, we supposed this to be the point into which they were 
gathered between the two great rivers, and from which the waters flowed 
to the bay. This was the icy and cold side of the pass, and the rays of 
the sun hardly touched the snow. On the left, the mountains rose into 
peaks, but they were lower and secondary, and the country had a some- 
what more open and lighter character." 
Failes' Hot Springs 

"On the right were several hot springs [Failes' Hot Springs], which 
appeared remarkable in such a place. In going through we felt impressed 
by the majesty of the mountain, along the huge wall of which we were 
riding. Here there was no snow, but immediately beyond was a deep 
bank, through which we dragged our horses with considerable effort." 
Headwaters of the West Walker 

"We then immediately struck upon a stream, which gathered itself 
rapidly, and descended quick [the headwaters of the West Walker] ; and 
the valley did not preserve the open character of the other side, appear- 
ing below to form a canyon. We therefore climbed one of the peaks on 
the right, leaving our horses below; but we were so much shut up that we 
did not obtain an extensive view, and what we saw was not very satis- 
factory, and awakened considerable doubt. The valley of the stream pur- 
sued a northwesterly direction, appearing below to turn sharply to the 
right, beyond which further view was cut off. It was, nevertheless, 
resolved to continue our road the next day down this valley, which we 
trusted still would prove that of the middle stream between the two great 
rivers. Towards the summit of this peak, the fields of snow were four 
or five feet deep on the northern side; and we saw several large hares, 
which had on their winter color, being white as the snow around them." 

"The winter day is short in the mountains, the sun having but a 
small space of sky to travel over in the visible part above our horizon ; 
and the moment his rays are gone, the air is keenly cold. The interest 
of our work had detained us long, and it was after nightfall when we 
reached the camp.** 

"28th. Today we went through the pass with all the camp, and, 
after a hard day's journey of twelve miles, encamped on a high point 
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where the snow had been blown off, and the exposed grass afforded a 
scanty pasture for the animals. Snow and broken country together 
made our traveling difficult; we were often compelled to make large 
circuits, and ascend the highest and most exposed ridges, in order to 
avoid snow, which in other places was banked up to a great depth.** . 

"During the day a few Indians were seen circling around us on snow- 
shoes, and skimming along like birds; but we could not bring them 
within speaking distance. Godey, who was a little distance from the 
camp, had sat down to tie his moccasins, when he heard a low whistle 
near, and looking up, saw two Indians half hiding behind a rock about 
forty yards distant; they would not allow him to approach, but break- 
ing into a laugh, skimmed off over the snow, seeming to have no idea of 
the power of firearms, and thinking themselves perfectly safe when 
beyond arm's length." 
Diffionlty in Transporting the Howitzer 

"Tonight we did not succeed in getting the howitzer into camp. 
This was the most laborious day we had yet passed through, the steep 
ascents and deep snow exhausting both men and animals. Our single 
chronometer had stopped during the day, and its error in time occasioned 
the loss of an eclipse of a satellite this evening. It had not preserved 
the rate with which we started from the Dalles, and this will account for 
the absence of longitudes along this interval of our journey." 

"29th. From this height we could see, at a considerable distance 
below, yellow spots in the valley, which indicated that there was not 
much snow. One of these places we expected to reach tonight; and some 
time being required to bring up the gun, I went ahead with Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and a few men, leaving the camp to follow, in charge of Mr. 
Preuss. We followed a trail down a hollow where the Indians had 
descended, the snow being so deep that we never came near the ground; 
but this only made our descent the easier, and, when we reached a little 
affluent to the river, at the bottom, we suddenly found ourselves in the 
presence of eight or ten Indians. They seemed to be watching our 
motions, and, like the others, at first were indisposed to let us approach, 
ranging themselves like birds on a fallen log, on the hillside above our 
heads, where, being out of reach, they thought themselves safe. Our 
friendly demeanor reconciled them, and, when we got near enough, they 
immediately stretched out to us handfuls of pine nuts, which seemed an 
exercise of hospitality. We made them a few presents, and telling us 
that their village was a few miles below, they went on to let their people 
know what we were." 
Place Where Howitzer Was Abandoned 

"The principal stream still running through an impracticable canyon, 
we ascended a very steep hill, which proved afterwards the last and fatal 
obstacle to our little howitzer, which was finally abandoned at this place. 
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[This place appears to be about eight or ten miles up the river from Cole- 
ville, and on the right or east side of the river.] We passed through a 
small meadow a few miles below, crossing the river, which depth, swift 
current, and rock, made it difficult to ford [this brings him to the 
west bank for the first time, but the cannon did not get this far, and 
therefore was left on the east side of the river. This is to be noted on 
account of the fact that it was found on the other side of the river in 
another canyon] , and after a few more miles of very difficult trail, issued 
into a larger prairie bottom, at the farther end of which we encamped, 
in a position rendered strong by rocks and trees. The lower parts of 
the mountain were covered with the nut-pine. Several Indians appeared 
on the hillside, reconnoitering the camp, and were induced to come in; 
others came in during the afternoon; and in the evening we held a 
council. The Indians immediately made it clear that the waters on 
which we were also belonged to the Great Basin, in the edge of which 
we had been since the 17th of December; and it became evident that we 
had still the great ridge on the left to cross before we could reach the 
Pacific waters." 

" We explained to the Indians that we were endeavoring to find a pass- 
age across the mountains into the country of the whites, whom we were 
going to see; and told them that we wished them to bring us a guide, to 
whom we would give presents of scarlet cloth, and other articles, which 
were shown to them. They looked at the reward we offered, and con- 
ferred with each other, but pointed to the snow on the mountain, and 
drew their hands across their necks, and raised them above their heads 
to show the depth; and signified that it was impossible for us to get 
through. They made signs that we must go to the southward, over a 
pass through a lower range, which they pointed out; there, they said, at 
the end of one day's travel, we would find people who lived near a pass 
in the great mountain ; and to that point they engaged to furnish us a 
guide." 
Indian Stories of Other WMte Expeditions Across the Mountains 

"They appeared to have a confused idea, from report, of whites who 
lived on the other side of the mountain; and once, they told us, about 
two years ago, a party of twelve men like ourselves had ascended their 
river, and crossed to the other waters. They pointed out to us where 
they had crossed: but then, they said, it was summer time; but now it 
would be impossible. I believe that this was a party led by Mr. Chiles 
[Fremont had overtaken Chiles's party north of Salt Lake, while on his 
way west. Walker was with him and they were planning to cross the 
Sierras by a pass known to Walker, presumably the one leading down 
the Stanislaus, commonly known as the Sonora Road. Fremont had 
passed this road on the meadows at the head of the stream he was fol- 
lowing, but as the ground was covered with snow, he had no chance of 
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seeing it], one of the two men whom I know to have passed through 
the California mountains from the interior of the basin — Walker being 
the other [Walker went through in 1838. Another explorer by the 
name of Smith went through in 1826, and possibly these are the men 
alluded to] ; and both were engaged upwards of twenty days, in the 
summer time, in getting over. Chiles's destination was the bay of San 
Francisco, to which he descended by the Stanislaus River; and Walker 
subsequently informed me that, like myself, descending to the southward 
on a more eastern line, day after day he was searching for the Buena- 
ventura, thinking that he had found it with every new stream, until, 
like me, he abandoned all idea of its existence, and, turning abruptly to 
the right, crossed the great chain. These were both western men, 
animated with the spirit of exploratory enterprise which characterizes 
that people." 

"The Indians brought in during the evening an abundant supply of 
pine-nuts, which we traded from them. When roasted, their pleasant 
flavor made them an agreeable addition to our now scanty store of pro- 
visions, which were reduced to a very low ebb. Our principal stock w^as 
in peas, which it is not necessary to say contain scarcely any nutriment. 
We had still a little flour left, some coffee, and k quantity of sugar, 
which I reserved as a defense against starvation.'* 

"The Indians informed us that at certain seasons they have fish in 
their waters, which we supposed to be the salmon trout; for the 
remainder of the year they lived upon the pine-nuts, which form their 
great winter subsistence, a portion being always at hand, shut up in the 
natural storehouse of the cones. At present, they were presented to 
us as a whole people living upon this simple vegetable." 

Final Determination tc^ Abandon the Howitzer 

"The other division of the party did not come in tonight, but encamped 
in the upper meadow, and arrived the next morning. They had not 
succeeded in getting the howitzer beyond the place mentioned, and where 
it had been left by Mr. Preuss, in obedience to my orders; and, in antici- 
pation of the snow-banks and snow-fields ahead, foreseeing the inevitable 
detention to which it would subject us, I reluctantly determined to leave 
it there for the time. It was of the kind invented by the French for the 
mountain part of their war in Algiers ; and the distance it had come with 
us proved how well it was adapted to its purpose. We left it, to the 
great sorrow of the whole party, who were grieved to part with a com- 
panion which had made the whole distance from St. Louis, and com- 
manded respect for us on some critical occasions, and which might be 
needed for the same purpose again."* 

^Secretary's note: The adding of this howitzer to his equipmeut at St. Louis had been the 
cause of some trouble. When it was learned in Washington that he had taken it, he was ordered 
to return to Washington to explain his action. Mrs. Fremont who received the order at St. Louis 
suppressed it and Fremont knew nothing of it until afterwards. Fremont in his memoirs says, "It 
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[It is the impression of those of the old settlers on Walker River, of 
whom we have inquired regarding the subject, that the cannon was found 
early in the 60's near the head of Lost Canyon. This canyon comes into 
Little Anteloi)e Valley — a branch of Antelope Valley — from the south. 
This impression evidently was accepted by the government geological 
surveyors, for they twisted the name of the creek coming down this can- 
yon to "Lost Cannon Creek" and called a peak, which looks down into 
this canyon, Lost Cannon Peak. The origin of the name of this ctinyon 
lies in the fact that an emigrant party, on its way to the Sonora Pass, 
and in an endeavor probably to avoid the rough river canyon down which 
Fremont came, essayed this pass instead of the meadows above. It is a 
canyon, which, at first, promises an easy pass but finally becomes almost 
impassable. The party in question found it necessary to abandon sev- 
eral of their wagons before they could get over. They, or another party, 
buried one of their men there, also some blacksmith tools. My endeav- 
ors to ascertain what party this was have thus far not been successful. 
Mr. Timothy B. Smith, who went to Walker River in 1859, says that 
the wagons were there at that time. The cannon is supposed to have 
been found with or near these wagons. Mr. Richard Watkins, of Cole- 
ville, who went into that section in 1861, or soon after, informs me that 
wagons were also found in one of the canyons leading to the Sonora Pass 
from Pickle Meadow. The cannon, according to Mr. Watkins, was found 
with these wagons. At any rate, it seems likely that the cannon was 
not found finally at the place where Fremont left it, but had been picked 
up by some wagon party who, in turn, were compelled to abandon it with 
several of their wagons.] 

Antelope Valley 

"30th. Our guide, who was a young man, joined us this morning, 
and leaving our encampment late in the day, we descended the river, 
which immediately opened out into a broad valley [Antelope Valley] , 
furnishing good traveling ground. In a short distance we passed the 
village, a collection of straw huts; and a few miles below, the guide 
pointed out the place where the whites had been encamped, before they 
entered the mountain. With our late start we made but ten miles, and 
encamped on the low river- bottom, where there was no snow, but a 
great deal of ice [about half-way down the valley] ; and we cut piles of 
long grass to lay under our blankets, and fires were made of large dry 
willows, groves of which wooded the stream. The river took here a 
northeasterly direction [to Smith's Valley through Hoy Canyon], and 
through a spur from the mountains on the left was a gap where we were 
to pass the next day.** [This is the route of the road to Carson.] 

is not probable that I would have been recalled from the Missouri frontier to WashingtOD— to 
explain why I had taken an arm that simply served to increase the means of defense for a small 
party very certain to encounter Indian hostility, and which involved very trifUngr expense. The 
administration in Washington was apparently afraid of the English situation in Oregon." 
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"31st. We took our way over a gently rising ground, the dividing 
ridge being tolerably low, and traveling easily along a broad trail, in 
twelve or fourteen miles reached the upper part of the pass, when it 
began to snow thickly, with very cold weather. The Indians had only 
the usual scanty covering, and appeared to suffer greatly from the cold. 
All left us except our guide. Half hidden by the storm, the mountains 
looked dreary, and as night began to approach the guide showed great 
reluctance to go forward. I placed him between two rifles, for the way 
began to be difficult. Traveling a little farther we struck a ravine, 
which the Indian said would conduct us to the river [this is a ravine lead- 
ing westward from the Double Spring Flat; here he leaves the Carson 
road and turns to the left] ; and as the poor fellow suffered greatly, 
shivering in the snow which fell upon his naked skin, I would not detain 
him any longer, and he ran off to the mountain, where he said was a 
hut near by. He had kept the blue jand scarlet cloth I had given him 
tightly rolled up, preferring rather to endure the cold than to get them 
wet:* 
East Fork of the Carson 

In the course of the afternoon, one of the men had his foot frostbitten, 
and about dark we had the satisfaction to reach the bottoms of a stream 
[the East Fork of the Carson] timbered with large trees, among which 
we found a sheltered camp, with an abundance of such grass as the sea- 
son afforded for the animals. We saw before us, in descending from the 
pass [it was only in descending from the pass that he was able to see the 
Sierras, for the hills beyond the river soon cut off his view] , a great con- 
tinuous range, along which stretched the valley of the river, the lower 
parts steep and dark with pines, while above it was hidden in clouds of 
snow. This we felt instantly satisfied was the central ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada, the great California mountain, which now only intervened 
between us and the waters of the bay. We had made a forced march of 
26 miles, and three mules had given out on the road. Up to this point, 
with the exception of two stolen by the Indians, we had lost none of the 
horses which had brought us from the Columbia River, and a number of 
these were still strong and in tolerably good order. We had now 67 ani- 
mals in the band." 

"We had scarcely lighted our fires, when the camp was crowded with 
nearly naked Indians; some of them were furnished with long nets in 
addition to bows, and appeared to have been out on the sage hills to 
hunt rabbits. These nets were perhaps 30 to 40 feet long, kept upright 
in the ground by slight sticks at intervals, and were made from a kind of 
wild hemp, very much resembling in manufacture those common among 
the Indians of the Sacramento Valley. They came among us without 
any fear, and scattered themselves about the fires, mainly occupied in grat- 
ifying their astonishment. I was struck by the singular appearance of a 
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row of about a dozen, who were sitting on their haunches perched on 
log near one of the fires, with their quick sharp eyes following eve 
motion T 
Indian Describes the Country 

" We gathered together a few of the most intelligent of the Indians 
and held this evening an interesting council. I explained to them my 
intentions. I told them that we had come from a very far country 
having been traveling now nearly a year, and that we were desirous 
simply to go across the mountains into the country of the other whites. 
There were two who appeared particularly intelligent — one, a somewhat 
old man. He told me that, before the snows fell, it was six sleeps to the 
place where the whites lived, but that now it was impossible to cross 
the mountain on account of the deep snow; and showing us, as the 
others had done, that it was over our heads, he urged us strongly to 
follow the course of the river, which he said would conduct us to a lake 
in which there were many large fish. There, he said, were many 
people ; there was no snow on the ground ; and we might remain there 
until spring. From their descriptions we were enabled to judge that we 
were encamped on the upper waters of the Salmon Trout River. [The 
name he gave the Truckee, therefore his conclusion was wrong.] It is 
hardly necessary to say that our communication was only by signs, as 
we understood nothing of their language ; but they spoke, notwithstand- 
ing, rapidly and vehemently, explaining what they considered the folly 
of our intentions, and urging us to go down to the lake. Tah-ve, a word 
signifying snow, we very soon learned to know, from its frequent repeti- 
tion. I told him that the men and horses were strong, that we would 
break a road through the snow; and spreading before him our bales of 
scarlet cloth, and trinkets, showed him what we would give for a guide. 
It was necessary to obtain one, if possible, for I had determined here to 
attempt the passage of the mountain." 

"Pulling a bunch of grass from the ground, after a short discussion 
among themselves, the old man made us comprehend that, if we could 
break through the snow, at the end of three days we would come down 
upon grass, which he showed us would be about six inches high, and 
where the ground was entirely free. So far, he said, he had been hunt- 
ing for elk; but beyond that (and he closed his eyes) he had seen 
nothing; but there was one among them who had been to the whites, 
and, going out of the lodge, he returned with a young man of very intel- 
ligent appearance. Here, he said, is a young man who has seen the 
whites with his own eyes; and he swore, first by the sky, and then by 
the ground, that what he said was true. With a large present of goods, 
we prevailed upon this young man to be our guide, and he acquired 
among us the name of Melo — a word signifying friend, which they used 
very frequently. He was thinly clad, and nearly barefoot, his moccasins 
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l)eing about worn out. We gave him skins to make a new pair, and to 
enable him to perform his undertaking to us. The Indians remained in 
the camp during the night, and we kept the guide and two others to 
sleep in the lodge with us — Carson lying across the door, and having 
made them comprehend the use of our firearms." 

"February 1st. The snow, which had intermitted in the evening, 
commenced falling again in the course of ttie night, and it snowed 
steadily all day. In the morning I acquainted the men with my deci- 
sion, and explained to them that necessity required us to make a great 
effort to clear the mountains. I reminded them of the beautiful valley 
of the Sacramento, with which they were familiar from the descriptions 
of Carson, who had been there fifteen years ago, and who, in our late 
privations, had delighted us in speaking of its rich pastures and abound- 
ing game, and drew a vivid contrast between its summer climate, less 
than a hundred miles distant, and the falling snow around us. I 
informed them (and long experience had given them confidence in my 
observations and good instruments) that almost directly west, and only 
about 70 miles distant, was the great farming establishment of Captain 
Sutter — a gentleman who had formerly lived in Missouri, and, emigrat- 
ing to this country, had become the possessor of a principality. I 
assured them that, from the heights of the mountain before us, we 
should doubtless see the valley of the Sacramento River, and with one 
effort place ourselves again in the midst of plenty." 
Preparations for tlie Journey Over the Snmmit 

"The people received this decision with the cheerful obedience which 
had always characterized them, and the day was immediately devoted to 
the preparations necessary to enable us to carry it into effect. Leggings, 
moccasins, clothing — all were put into the best state to resist the cold. 
Our guide was not neglected. Extremity of suffering might make him 
desert; we therefore did the best we could for him. Leggings, mocca- 
sins, some articles of clothing, and a large green blanket, in addition to 
the blue and scarlet cloth, were lavished upon him, and to his great and 
evident contentment. He arrayed himself in all his colors, and, clad in 
green, blue, and scarlet, he made a gay-looking Indian; and, with his 
various presents, was probably richer and better clothed than any of his 
tribe had ever been before." 
Dog Meat 

"I have already said that our provisions were very low; we had neither 
tallow nor grease of any kind remaining, and the want of salt became 
one of our privations. The poor dog which had been found in the Bear 
River Valley, and which had been a compagnon de voyage ever since, had 
now become fat, and the mess to which it belonged requested permission 
to kill it. Leave was granted. Spread out on the snow, the meat looked 
very good ; and it made a strengthening meal for the greater part of the 
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camp. Indians brought in two or three rabbits during the day, which 
were purchased from them." 

"The river was 40 to 70 feet wide, and now entirely frozen over. It 
was wooded with large cotton wood, willow, and grain de hoevf. By 
observation, the latitude of this encampment was 30° 37' 18"." [This 
latitude is an impossible one for this place, but checks with the camping 
place in Antelope Valley, where I assume it was taken and through error 
misdated.] 

"2d. It had ceased snowing, and this morning the lower air was 
clear and frosty; and six or seven thousand feet above, the peaks of 
the Sierra now and then appeared among the rolling clouds, which 
were rapidly dispersing before the sun. Our Indian shook his head as 
he pointed to the icy pinnacles, shooting high up into the sky, and 
seeming almost immediately above us. Crossing the river on the ice, 
and leaving it immediately, we commenced the ascent of the mountain 
along the valley of a tributary stream. [Probably a small creek.] The 
people were unusually silent, for every man knew that our enterprise 
was hazardous, and the issue doubtful." 
Near Markleeville 

"The snow deepened rapidly, and it soon became necessary to break a 
road. For this service, a party of ten was formed, mounted on the 
strongest horses, each man in succession opening the road on foot, or on 
horseback, until himself and his horse became fatigued, when he stepped 
aside, and the remaining number passing ahead, he took his station in 
the rear. Leaving this stream, and pursuing a very direct course, we 
passed over an intervening ridge to the river we had left. On the way 
we passed two low huts entirely covered with snow, which might very 
easily have escaped observation. A family was living in each; and the 
only trail I saw in the neighborhood was from the door-hole to a nut- 
pine tree near, which supplied them with food and fuel. We found two 
similar huts on the creek where we next arrived; and, traveling a little 
higher up, encamped on its banks in about four feet depth of snow. 
[Near Markleeville.] Carson found near, an open hillside, where the 
wind and the sun had melted the snow, leaving exposed sufficient bunch- 
grass for the animals tonight." 

"The nut-pines were now giving way to heavy timber, and there 
were some immense pines on the bottom, around the roots of which 
the sun had melted away the snow ; and here we made our camp and 
built huge fires. Today we had traveled 16 miles, and our elevation 
above the sea was 6,760 feet." 
Markleeville Greek 

"3d. Turning our faces directly towards the main chain, we ascended 
an open hollow along a small tributary to the river [Markleeville Creek], 
which, according to the Indians, issues from a mountain to the south. 
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The snow was so deep in the hollow, that we were obliged to travel 
along the steep hillsides, and over spurs, where the wind and sun had 
in places lessened the snow, and where the grass, which appeared to be 
in good quality along the sides of the mountains, was exposed." 
Grover*s Springs 

"We opened our road in the same way as yesterday, but made only 
seven miles, and encamped by some springs [Grover's Springs] at the 
foot of a high and steep hill, by which the hollow ascended to another 
basin in the mountain. The little stream below was entirely buried in 
snow. The springs were shaded by the boughs of a lofty cedar, which 
here made its first appearance; the usual height was 120 to 130 feet, and 
one that was measured near by was six feet in diameter." 

"There being no grass exposed here, the horses were sent back to that 
which we had seen a few miles below. We occupied the remainder of 
the day in beating down a road to the foot of the hill, a mile or two 
distant. The snow, being beaten down when moist in the warm part of 
the day, and then frozen hard at night, made a foundation that would 
bear the weight of the animals next morning. During the day several 
Indians joined us on snowshoes. These were made of a circular hoop, 
about a foot in diameter, the interior space being filled with an open 
network of bark." 

"4th. I went ahead early with two or three men, each with a led 
horse to break the road. We were obliged to abandon the hollow 
entirely, and work along the mountainside, which was very steep, and 
the snow covered with an icy crust. We cut a footing as we advanced, 
and trampled a road through for the animals; but occasionally one 
plunged outside the trail, and slid along the field to the bottom, a hun- 
dred yards below. Late in the day we reached another bench in the 
hollow, where, in summer, the stream passed over a small precipice. 
Here was a short distance of dividing ground between the two ridges, 
and beyond an open basin some ten miles across, whose bottom presented 
a field of snow. At the further or western side rose the middle crest of 
the mountain, a dark-looking ridge of volcanic rock. 

"The summit line presented a range of naked peaks, apparently desti- 
tute of snow and vegetation ; but, below, the face of the whole country 
was covered with timber of extraordinary size." 

"Towards a pass which the guide indicated here, we attempted in the 
afternoon to force a road ; but after a laborious plunging through two or 
three hundred yards, our best horses gave out, entirely refusing to make 
any further effort, and, for the time, we were brought to a stand. The 
guide informed us that we were entering the deep snow, and here began 
the difficulties of the mountain; and to him, and almost to all, our 
enterprise seemed hopeless. I returned a short distance back, to the 
break in the hollow, where I met Mr. Fitzpatrick." 
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Floundering in the Snow 

"The camp had been occupied all the day in endeavoring to ascend 
the hill, but only our best horses had succeeded, the animals, generally, 
not having sufficient strength to bring themselves up without the packs ; 
and all the line of road between this and the springs was strewed with 
camp stores and equipage, and horses floundering in the snow. I there- 
fore immediately encamped on the ground with my own mess, which 
was in advance, and directed Mr. Fitzpatrick to encamp at the springs, 
and send all the animals, in charge of Tabeau, with a strong guard, back 
to the place where they had been pastured the night before. Here was 
a small spot of level ground, protected on one side by the mountain, and 
on the other sheltered by a little ridge of rock. It was an open grove of 
pines, which assimilated in size to the grandeur of the mountain, being 
frequently six feet in diameter." 

"Tonight we had no shelter, but we made a large fire around the 
trunk of one of the huge pines, and covering the snow with small boughs, 
on which we spread our blankets, soon made ourselves comfortable. The 
night was very bright and clear, though the thermometer was only at 10° . 
A strong wind, which sprang up at sundown, made it intensely cold, and 
this was one of the bitterest nights during the journey." 

"Two Indians joined our party here, and one of them, an old man, 
immediately began to harangue us, saying that ourselves and animals 
would perish in the snow, and that if we would go back he would show 
us another and better way across the mountain. He spoke in a very 
loud voice, and there was a singular repetition of phrases and arrange- 
ment of words, which rendered his speech striking and not unmusical." 

Warned of Danger 

"We had now began to understand some words, and, with the aid 
of signs, easily comprehended the old man's simple ideas. *Rock upon 
rock, rock upon rock, snow upon snow,' said he, 'even if you get over 
the snow, you will not be able to get down the mountains.' He made 
us the sign of precipices, and showed us how the feet of the horses 
would slip, and throw them off from the narrow trails that led along 
their sides. Our Chinook, who comprehended even more readily than 
ourselves, and believed our situation hopeless, covered his head with 
his blanket, and began to weep and lament. *I wanted to see the 
whites,' said he; *I came away from my own people to see the whites, 

and I wouldn't care to die among them, but here' and he looked 

around into the cold night and gloomy forest, and, drawing his blanket 
over his head, began again to lament." 

"Seated around the tree, the fire illuminating the rocks and the tall 
bolls of the pines round about, and the old Indian haranguing, we pre- 
sented a group of very serious faces." 
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Our Guide Deserts Us 

"5th. The night had been too cold to sleep, and we were up very 
early. Our guide was standing by the fire with all his finery on, and 
seeing him shiver with the cold, I threw on his shoulders one of my 
blankets. We missed him a few minutes afterwards, and never saw him 
again. He had deserted. His bad faith and treachery were in perfect 
keeping with the estimate of Indian character, which a long intercourse 
wdth this people had gradually forced upon my mind. 

" While a portion of the camp were occupied in bringing up the bag- 
gage to this point, the remainder were busied in making sledges and 
snowshoes. I had determined to explore the mountain ahead, and the 
sledges were to be used in transporting the baggage. 

"The mountains here consisted wholly of a white micaceous granite. 
The day was perfectly clear, and, while the sun was in the sky, warm 
and pleasant. 

" By observation our latitude was 38"^ 42' 26" ; and elevation by the 
boiling-point, 7,400 feet!* 

First Sight of the Sacramento Valley 

"6th. Accompanied by Mr. Fitzpatrick, I set out today with a 
reconnoitering party on snowshoes. We marched all in single file, 
trampling the snow as heavily as we could. Crossing the open basin, 
in a march of about ten miles we reached the top of one of the peaks 
[probably the * Elephant Back,' 9,635 feet above the sea-level], to the 
left of the pass indicated by our guide. Far below us, dimmed by the 
distance, was a large snowless valley, bounded on the western side, at 
the distance of about a hundred miles, by a low range of mountains, 
which Carson recognized with delight as the mountains bordering the 
coast. * There,' said he, 4s the little mountain — it is fifteen years since 
I saw it; but I am just as sure as if I had' seen it yesterday.' Between 
us, then, and this low coast range, was the valley of the Sacramento; 
and no one who had not accompanied us through the incidents of our 
life for the last few months could realize the delight with which at last 
we looked down upon it. At the distance of apparently thirty miles 
beyond us were distinguished spots of prairie; and a dark line, which 
could be traced with the glass, was imagined to be the course of the 
river; but we were evidently at a great height above the valley, and 
between us and the plains extended miles of snowy fields and broken 
ridges of pine-covered mountains." 
First Trial on Snowshoes 

"It was late in the day when w^e turned toward camp; and it grew 
rapidly cold as it drew toward night. One of the men became fatigued, 
and his feet began to freeze, and building a fire in the trunk of a dry 
old cedar, Mr. Fitzpatrick remained with him until his clothes could be 
dried, and he was in a condition to come on. After a day's march of 
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twenty miles,' we straggled into the camp one after the other, at night- 
fall, the greater number excessively fatigued, only two of the party ever 
having traveled on snowshoes before.** 

"All our energies are now directed to getting our animals across the 
snow ; and it was supposed that after all the baggage had been drawn 
with the sleighs over the trail we had made, it would be sufficiently hard 
to bear our animals. At several places between this point and. the ridge, 
we had discovered some grassy spots, where the wind and sun had dis- 
persed the snow from the sides of the hills, and these were to form 
resting-places to support the animals for a night in their passage across. 
On our way across we had set on fire several broken stumps and dried 
trees, to melt holes in the snow for the camps. Its general depth was 
five feet; but we passed over places where it was twenty feet deep, as 
shown by the trees. 

"With one party drawing sleighs loaded with baggage, I advanced 
today about four miles along the trail, and encamped at the first grassy 
spot, where we expected to bring our horses. Mr. Fitzpatrick, with 
another party, remained behind, to form an intermediate station 
between us and the animals.** 

"8th. The night has been extremely cold; but perfectly still, and 
beautifully clear. Before the sun appeared this morning, the thermom- 
eter was 3° below zero; 1° higher when its rays struck the lofty peaks; 
and 0° when they reached our camp.** 
Faith Valley 

" Scenery and weather combined must render these mountains beauti- 
ful in summer; the purity and deep-blue color of the sky are singularly 
beautiful ; the days are sunny and bright, and even warm in the noon 
hours; and if we could be free from the many anxieties that oppress us, 
even now we would be delighted here; but our provisions are getting 
fearfully scant. Sleighs arrived with baggage about ten o'clock; and 
leaving a portion of it here, we continued on for a mile and a half, and 
encamped at the foot of a long hill on this side of the open bottom.** 
[Faith Valley.] 

"Bernier and Godey, who yesterday morning had been sent to ascend 
a higher peak, got in, hungry and fatigued. They confirmed what we 
had already seen. Two other sleighs arrived in the afternoon; and the 
men being fatigued, I gave them all tea and sugar. Snow clouds began 
to rise in the S. S. W.; and, apprehensive of a storm, which would 
destroy our road, I sent the people back to Mr. Fitzpatrick, with direc- 
tions to send for the animals in the morning. With me remained Mr. 
Preuss, Mr. Talbot, and Carson, with Jacob.** 

"Elevation of the camp, by the boiling-point, is 7,920 feet.*' 

"9th. During the night the weather changed, the wind rising to a 
gale, and commencing to snow before daylight; before morning the trail 
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was covered. We remained quiet in camp all day, in the course of which 
the weather improved. Four gleighs arrived towards evening, with the 
hedding of the men. We suffer much from the want of salt; and all the 
men are becoming weak from insufficient food.** 
Near Head of Hope Valley 

" 10th . Taplin was sent back with a few men to assist Mr. Fitzpatrick ; 
and continuing on with three sleighs carrying a part of the baggage, we 
had the satisfaction to encamp within two and a half miles of the head 
of the hollow, and at the foot of the last mountain ridge. Here two 
large trees had been set on fire, and in the holes, where the snow had 
been melted away, we found a comfortable camp." [Near head of Hope 
Valley.] 

"The wind kept the air filled with snow during the day; the sky was 
very dark in the southwest, though elsewhere very clear. The forest 
here has a noble appearance, and tall cedar is abundant, its greatest 
height being 130 feet, and circumference 20 — three or four feet above 
the ground; and here I see for the first time the white pine, of which 
there are some magnificent trees. Hemlock spruce is among the timber, 
occasionally as large as eight feet in diameter, four feet above the 
ground; but, in ascending, it tapers rapidly to less than one foot at the 
height of eighty feet. I have not seen any higher than 130 feet, and the 
slight upper part is frequently broken ofif by the wind. The white 
spruce is frequent, and the red pine {pinus Colorado of the Mexicans) , 
which constitutes the beautiful forest along the banks of the Sierra 
Nevada to the northward, is here the principal tree, not attaining a 
greater height than 140 feet, though with sometimes a diameter of 10. 
Most of these trees appeared to differ slightly from those of the same 
kind on the other side of the continent.** 

"The elevation of the camp by the boiling-point is 8,050 feet. We 
are now 1,000 feet above the level of the South Pass in the Rocky 
Mountains; and still we are not done ascending. The top of the flat 
ridge near was bare of snow, and very well sprinkled with bunch-grass, 
sufficient to pasture the animals two or three days ; and this was to be 
their main point of support. This ridge is composed of a compact 
trap, or basalt of a columnar structure; over the surface are scattered 
large boulders of porous trap. The hills are in many places entirely 
covered with small fragments of volcanic rock.** 

"Putting on our snowshoes, we spent the afternoon in exploring the 
road ahead. The glare of the snow, combined with great fatigue, had 
rendered many of the people nearly blind; but we were fortunate in 
having some black silk handkerchiefs, which, worn as veils, very much 
relieved the eye.** 

"11th. High wind continued, and our trail this morning was nearly 
invisible — here and there indicated by a little ridge of snow. Our situ- 
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ation became tiresome and dreary, requiring a strong exercise of patience 
and resolution r 

"In the evening I received a message from Mr. Fitzpatrick, acquaint- 
ing me with the utter failure of his attempt to get our mules and horses 
over the snow — the half-hidden trail had proved entirely too slight to 
support them, and they had broken through, and were plunging about 
or lying half buried in the snow. He was occupied in endeavoring to 
get them back to his camp; and in the meantime sent to me for further 
instructions. I wrote him to send the animals immediately back to 
their old pastures; and, after having made mauls and shovels, turn in 
all the strength of his party to open and beat a road through the snow, 
strengthening it with branches and boughs of the pines." 

"12th. We made mauls, and worked hard at our end of the road all 
day. The wind was high, but the sun bright, and the snow thawing. 
We worked down the face of the hill, to meet the people at the other 
end. Towards sundown it began to grow cold, and we shouldered our 
mauls and trudged back to camp." 

"13th. We continued to labor on the road; and in the course of the 
day had the satisfaction to see the people working down the face of the 
opposite hill, about three miles distant. During the morning we had 
the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Fitzpatrick, with the information that 
all was going on well. A party of Indians had passed on snowshoes, 
who said they were going to the western side of the mountain after 
fish. This was an indication that the salmon were coming up the 
streams; and we could hardly restrain our impatience as we thought of 
them, and worked with increased vigor." 

"The meat train did not arrive this evening, and I gave Godey leave 
to kill our little dog (Tlamath), which he prepared in Indian fashion, 
scorching off the hair, and washing the skin with soap and snow, and 
then cutting it up into pieces, which were laid on the snow. Shortly 
afterwards the sleigh arrived with a supply of horsemeat, and we had 
tonight an extraordinary dinner — pea soup, mule, and dog." 
Lake Tahoe 

" 14th. The dividing ridge of the Sierra is in sight from this encamp- 
ment. Accompanied by Mr. Preuss, I ascended today the highest peak 
to the right [probably Stevens Peak, 10,100 feet above sea-level], from 
which we had a beautiful view of a mountain lake at our feet, about 
fifteen miles in length, and so entirely surrounded by mountains that we 
could not discover an outlet [Lake Tahoe] . We had taken with us a 
glass, but though we enjoyed an extended view, the valley was half 
hidden in mist, as when we had seen it before. Snow could be dis- 
tinguished on the higher parts of the coast mountains, eastward, as far 
as the eye could extend. It ranged over a terrible mass of broken snowy 
mountains, fading off blue in the distance. The rock composing the 
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summit consists of a very coarse, dark, volcanic conglomerate; the lower 
parts appeared to be of a slaty structure. The highest trees were a few 
scattered cedars and aspens. From the immediate foot of the peak, w^e 
were two hours reaching the summit, and one hour and a quarter in 
descending. The day had been very bright, still, and clear, and spring 
seemed to be advancing rapidly. While the sun is in the sky the snow 
melts rapidly, and gushing springs cover the face of the mountain in all 
the exposed places, but their surface freezes instantly with the dis- 
appearance of the sun." 

"I obtained tonight some observations, and the result from these, and 
others made during our stay, gives for the latitude 38° 41' 57", longitude 
120° 25' 57" [the correct longitude for this place is 119° 58'], and rate 
of the chronometer 25.82." 

Water Flowing Toward Pacific 

"16th. We had succeeded in getting our animals to the first grassy 
hill, and this morning I started with Jacob on a reconnoitering expedi- 
tion beyond the mountain. We traveled along the crests of narrow ridges, 
extending down from the mountain in the direction oi the valley, from 
which the snow was fast melting away. On the open spots was tolerably 
good grass, and I judged we should succeed in getting the camp down by 
way of these. Toward sundown we discovered some icy spots in a deep 
hollow, and descending the mountain, we encamped on the headwaters 
of a little creek, where at last the water found its way to the Pacific. 

"The night was clear and very long. We heard the cries of some wild 
animals, which had been attracted by our fire, and a flock of geese passed 
over during the night. Even these strange sounds had something pleas- 
ant to our senses in this region of silence and desolation. 

"We stai*ted again early in the morning. The creek acquired a regular 
breadth of about 20 feet, and we soon began to hear the rushing of water 
below the icy surface, over which we traveled to avoid the snow; a few 
miles below we broke through, where the water was several feet deep, 
and halted to make a fire and dry our clothes. We continued a few 
miles further, walking being very laborious without snowshoes." 

" I was now perfectly satisfied that we had struck the stream on which 
Mr. Sutter lived; and, turning about, made a hard push, and reached 
the camp at dark. Here we had the pleasure to find all the remaining 
animals, 57 in number, safely arrived at the grassy hill near camp; and 
here, also, we were agreeably surprised with the sight of an abundance 
of salt. Some of the horse-guard had gone to a neighboring hut for 
pine nuts, and discovered unexpectedly a large cake of very white, fine- 
grained salt, which the Indians told them they had brought from the 
other side of the mountain ; they used it to eat with their pine nuts, and 
readily sold it for goods." 
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Carson Pass at Head of Hope Valley 

"On the 19th, the people were occupied in making a road and bring- 
ing up the baggage; and, on the afternoon of the next day, February 
20, 1844, we encamped, with the animals and all the rnateriel of the 
camp, on the summit of the pass [Carson Pass, at the head of Hope 
Valley] in the dividing ridge, 1,000 miles by our traveled road from 
the Dalles to the Columbia r 

"The people, who had not yet been to this point, climbed the neigh- 
boring peak to enjoy a look at the valley!* 

"The temperature of boiling water gave for the elevation of the 
encampment, 9,338 feet above the sea." 

"This was 2,000 feet higher than the South Pass in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and several peaks in view rose several thousand feet still higher. 
Thus, at the extremity of the continent, and near the coast, the 
phenomenon was seen of a range of mountains still higher than the 
great Rocky Mountains themselves. This extraordinary fact accounts 
for the Great Basin, and shows that there must be a system of small 
lakes and rivers scattered over a flat country, and which the extended 
and lofty range of the Sierra Nevada prevents from escaping to the 
Pacific Ocean. Latitude 38° 44', longitude 120° 28'. [This latitude is 
that of Stevens Peak, the highest in that ridge, 10,100 feet, and of 
course he did not go over the top of that peak, when Carson Pass, 1,600 
feet lower, was in plain view; this pass is the lowest one visible from the 
route on which they had come; another pass much lower leads out from 
the other or northern end of Hope Valley, but was not visible from their 
trail. The summit of Carson Pass is approximately latitude 38° 41' 50" ; 
longitude 119° 59'. Fremont's longitude readings are unreliable, owing 
to error in his chronometer.]" 

Beauties of the Conntry 

"21st. We now considered ourselves victorious over the mountain; 
having only the descent before us, and, the valley under our eyes [the 
Sacramento Valley. The clear winter air made the distance seem less 
than it was], we felt strong hope that we should force our way down. 
But this was a case in which the descent was not facile. Still deep fields 
of snow lay between them, and there was a large intervening space of 
rough-looking mountains through which we had yet to wind our way. 
Carson roused me this morning with an early fire, and we were all up 
long before day, in order to pass the snow-fields before the sun should 
render the crust soft. We enjoyed this morning a scene at sunrise, 
which even here was unusually glorious and beautiful. Immediately 
above the eastern mountains was repeated a cloud-formed mass of purple 
ranges, bordered with bright yellow gold; the peaks shot up into a nar- 
row line of crimson cloud, above which the air was filled with a greenish 
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orange; and over all was the singular beauty of the blue sky. Passing 
along a ridge which commanded the lake on our right, of which we began 
to discover an outlet through a chasm on the west [on Fremont's map 
he shows an outlet into the American River] , we passed over alternating 
open ground and hard-crusted snow-fields which supported the animals, 
and encamped on the ridge, after a journey of six miles. The grass was 
better than we had yet seen, and we were encamped in a clump of trees 
20 to 30 feet high, resembling white pine. With the exception of these 
small clumps, the ridges were bare; and, where the snow found the sup- 
port of the trees, the wind had blown it up into banks 10 to 15 feet high. 
It required much care to hunt out a practicable way, as the most open 
places frequently led to impassable banks." 
View of the Sacramento 

"We had hard and doubtful labor yet before us, as the snow appeared 
to be heavier where the timber began further down, with few open spots. 
Ascending a height, we traced out the best line we could discover for 
the next day's march, and had at least the consolation to see that the 
mountains descended rapidly. The day had been one of April — gusty, 
with a few occasional flakes of snow, which, in the afternoon, enveloped 
the upper mountains in clouds. We watched them anxiously, as now 
we dreaded a snowstorm. Shortly afterwards w^e heard the roll of 
thunder, and, looking towards the valley, found it enveloped in a 
thunderstorm. For us, as connected with the idea of summer, it had 
a singular charm, and we watched its progress Avith excited feelings until 
nearly sunset, when the sky cleared off brightly, and we saw a shining 
line of water directing its course towards another, a broader and larger 
sheet. We knew that these could be no other than the Sacramento and 
the bay of San Francisco; but, after our long wandering in rugged 
mountains, where so frequently we had met with disappointments, and 
where the crossing of every ridge displayed some unknown lake or river, 
we were yet almost afraid to believe that we were at last to escape into 
the genial country of which we had heard so many glowing descriptions, 
and dreaded to find some vast interior lake, whose bitter waters would 
bring us disappointment. On the southern shore of what appeared to 
be the bay could be traced the gleaming line where entered another large 
stream; and again the Buenaventura rose up in our minds." 

"Carson had entered the valley along the southern side of the bay, 
and remembered perfectly to have crossed the mouth of a very large 
stream, which they had been obliged to raft; but the country then was 
so entirely covered with water from snow and rain that he had been 
able to form no correct impression of watercourses." 

"We had the satisfaction to know that at least there were people 
below. Fires were lit up in the valley just at night, appearing to be 
in answer to ours; and these signs of life renewed, in some measure, the 
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gayety of the camp. They appeared so near that we judged them to be 
among the timber of some of the neighboring ridges, but, having them 
constantly in view day after day, and night after night, we afterwards 
found them to be fires that had been kindled by the Indians among the 
tulares, on the shore of the bay, 80 miles distant." 

"Among the very few plants that appeared here was the common 
blue flax. Tonight a mule was killed for food." 

"22d. Our breakfast was over long before day. We took advantage 
of the coolness of the early morning to get over the snow, which today 
occurred in very deep banks among the timber, but we searched out the 
coldest places, and the animals passed successfully with their loads over 
the hard crust. Now and then the delay of making a road occasioned 
much labor and loss of time. In the afterpart of the day we saw before 
us a handsome grassy ridge point, and making a desperate push over a 
snow-field 10 to 15 feet deep, we happily succeeded in getting the camp 
across, and encamped on the ridge, after a march of three miles. We 
had again the prospect of a thunderstorm below, and tonight we killed 
another mule — now our only resource from starvation." 

" We satisfied ourselves during the day that the lake had an outlet 
between two ranges on the right, and with this the creek on which I had 
encamped probably effected a junction below. Between these we were 
desQ^nding." 

" We continued to enjoy the same delightful weather, the sky of the 
same beautiful blue, and such a sunset and sunrise as on our Atlantic 
Coast we could scarcely imagine. And here among the mountains, 
9,000 feet above the sea, we have the deep-blue sky and sunny climate 
of Smyrna and Palermo, which a little map before me shows are in 
the same latitude." 

"The elevation above the sea, by the boiling-point, is 8,565 feet." 

"23d. This was our most difficult day; we were forced off the 
ridges by the quantity of snow among the timber, and obliged to take 
to the mountain sides, where occasionally rocks and a southern exposure 
afforded us a chance to scramble along. But these were steep, and 
slippery with snow and ice; and the tough evergreens of the mountain 
impeded our way, tore our skins, and exhausted our patience. Some of 
us had the misfortune to wear moccasins with parfleche soles, so slippery 
that we could not keep our feet, and generally crawled across the snow- 
beds. Axes and mauls were necessary today, to make a road through 
the snow. 

The American River 

"Going ahead with Carson to reconnoiter the road, we reached in the 
afternoon the river which made the outlet of the lake [the American 
River. J Carson sprang over, clear across a place where the stream was 
compressed among the rocks, but the parfleche sole of my moccasin 
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glanced from the icy rock, and precipitated me into the river. It was 
some few seconds before I could recover myself in the current, and 
Carson, thinking me hurt, jumped in after me, and we both had an icy 
bath. We tried to search awhile for my gun, which had been lost in 
the fall, but the cold drove us out; and making a large fire on the bank, 
after we had partly dried ourselves we went back to meet the camp. 
We afterwards found that the gun had been slung under the ice which 
lined the banks of the creek.** 

"Using our old plan of breaking roads with alternate horses we 
reached the creek in the evening, and encamped in a dry, open place in 
the ravine.** [Strawberry Valley; the term "valley" as applied to this 
place is strange; it is only a flat.] 

"Another branch, which we had followed, here comes in on the left; 
and from this point the mountain wall, on which we had traveled today, 
faces to the south along the right bank of the river, where the sun 
appears to have melted the snow; but the opposite ridge is entirely 
covered. Here, among the pines, the hillside produces but little grass — 
barely sufficient to keep life in the animals. We had the pleasure to 
be rained upon this afternoon ; and grass was now our greatest solici- 
tude. Many of the men looked badly; and some this evening were 
giving out.** 

"24th. We rose at three in the morning for an astronomical obser- 
vation, and obtained for the place a latitude of 38° 46' 58"; longitude 
120° 34' 20''. The sky was clear and pure, with a sharp wind from the 
northeast, and the thermometer 2° below the freezing point. [This 
reading for Strawberry checks up very closely for the latitude. The 
longitude is in error as before.]" 
Oak Trees 

" '>Ve continued down the south face of the mountain ; our road leading 
over dry ground, we were able to avoid the snow almost entirely. In 
the course of the morning we struck a footpath, which we were generally 
able to keep, and the ground was soft to our animals' feet, being sandy 
or covered with mould. Green grass began to make its appearance, and 
occasionally we passed a hill scatteringly covered with it. The character 
of the forest continued the same, and, among the trees, the pine with 
sharp leaves and very large cones was abundant, some of them being 
noble trees. We measured one that had 10 feet diameter, though the 
height was not more than 130 feet. All along, the river was a roaring 
torrent, its fall very great, and descending with a rapidity to which we 
had long been strangers. To our great pleasure oak trees appeared on the 
ridge, and soon became frequent; on these I remarked great quantities 
of mistletoe. Rushes began to make their appearance, and at a small 
creek where they were abundant, one of the messes was left with the 
weakest horses, while we continued on. 
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"The opposite mountainside was very steep and continuous — unbroken 
by ravines, and covered with pines and snow; while on the side we were 
traveling, innumerable rivulets poured down from the ridge. Continuing 
on we halted a moment at one of these rivulets, to admire some beauti- 
ful evergreen-trees, resembling live-oak, which shaded the little stream. 
They were forty to fifty feet high, and two in diameter, ynth a uniform 
tufted top; and the summer green of their beautiful foliage, with the 
singing birds, and the sweet summer wind which was whirling about the 
dry oak leaves, nearly intoxicated us with delight ; and we hurried on , 
filled with excitement, to escape entirely from the horrid region of 
inhospitable snow to the perpetual spring of the Sacramento." 

"When we had traveled about ten miles, the valley opened a little to 
an oak and pine bottom, through which ran rivulets closely bordered 
with*- rushes, on which our half -starved horses fell with avidity; and 
here we made our encampment. [Little Valley where * Sugar Loaf Sta- 
tion' is located.] Here the roaring torrent has already become a river, 
and we had descended to an elevation of 3,864 feet." 

"Along pur road today the rock was a white granite, which appears to 
constitute the upper part of the mountains on both the eastern and 
western slopes; while between, the central is a volcanic rock." 

"Another horse was killed tonight for food." 

"25th. Believing that the diflBculties of the road were passed, and 
leaving Mr. Fitzpatrick to follow slowly, as the condition of the animals 
required, I started ahead this morning with a party of eight, consisting 
of myself, Mr. Preuss and Mr. Talbot, Carson, Derosier, Towns, Proue, 
and Jacob. We took with us some of the best animals, and my intention 
was to proceed as rapidly as possible to the house of Mr. Sutter, and 
return to meet the party with a supply of provisions and fresh animals." 

"Continuing down the river, which pursued a very direct westerly 
course through a narrow valley, with only a very slight and narrow 
bottom-land, we made twelve miles, and encamped at some old Indian 
huts, apparently a fishing place on the river. The bottom was covered 
with trees of deciduous foliage, and overgrown with vines and rushes. 
On a bench of the hill near by was a hill of fresh green grass, six inches 
long in some of the tufts which I had the curiosity to measure. The 
animals were driven here; and I spent part of the afternoon sitting 
on a large rock among them, enjoying the pauseless rapidity with which 
they luxuriated on the unaccustomed food." 

"The forest was imposing today in the magnificence of the trees; some 
of the pines, bearing large cones, were 10 feet in diameter. Cedars also 
abounded, and we measured one 28% feet in circumference four feet 
from the ground. This noble tree seemed to be in its proper soil and 
climate. We found it on both sides of the Sierra, but most abundant 
on the west." 
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We may leave here the narrative of the remainder of the journey as 
not being of special interest to Nevadans. The journey to Sutter's Fort, 
Sacramento, was completed by all the party on March 8th. Of his 
party on arrival there, Fremont says: "A more forlorn and pitiable 
sight than they presented cannot well be imagined. They were all on 
foot, each man weak and emaciated, leading a horse or mule as weak 
and emaciated as themselves. They had experienced great difficulty in 
descending the mountains, made slipi)ery by rains and melting snows, 
and many horses fell over precipices and were killed, and with some 
were lost the packs they carried. Among these was a mule with the 
plants which we had collected since leaving Fort Hall, along a line of 
2,000 miles of travel. Out of 67 horses and mules, with which we com- 
menced crossing the Sierra, only 33 reached the valley of the Sacramento, 
and they only in a condition to be led along.** 

As for the time consumed in crossing, they were seventeen days 
between Markleeville and the summit, and sixteen days from the sum- 
mit to the Sacramento. 

After remaining at Sutter's Fort for a time, they again set out, this 
time going south in California to about the latitude of Los Angeles, 
thence in a general northeasterly direction to and across the Rockies, 
thence south to the Arkansas River, down which they followed, and 
finally on July 31st reached Kansas City again." 
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ASSEMBLY BILL No. 139 

Introduced by Mr. Riddell 
February 24, 1909 

AN ACT 

TO PROVIDE A FIREPROOF STRUCTURE FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
EXHIBITION OF THE LIBRARY, MUSEUM AND COLLECTIONS OF THE 
NEVADA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, AND FOR THE ACCOMMODATION, 
UNTIL OTHERWISE PROVIDED, OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

Whereas, The Nevada Historical Society has already on hand, and is 
rapidly accumulating, books, pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, manu- 
scripts, pictures, mineral specimens, pioneer, Indian and other curios, 
for which its present quarters are wholly inadequate; and 

Whereas, A fireproof and waterproof building is an absolute necessity 
for the housing of these priceless materials, as well as proper inducement 
to others to contribute such similar articles as they may have in their 
possession ; now, therefore, 

The People of the State of Nevada, represented in Senate and Assembly, 

do enact as follows : 

Section 1. Three persons, to consist of the State Engineer, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Regents, and the Chairman of the Nevada Historical 
Society, are hereby constituted a Board of Commissioners, a majority of 
whom shall have power to act, for the construction of an adequate and 
substantial fireproof building for the accommodation of the library and 
museum of said Historical Society and such other libraries and collections 
as may be placed in the custody of said Historical Society, upon that part 
of the ground of the University of Nevada, situated and located as follows: 

Begining at a point on the north line of Ninth Street sixty-two and 
one-half feet easterly from the northeast corner of the intersection of Vir- 
ginia and Ninth Streets; thence running northerly and parallel with the 
east line of Virginia Street one hundred and twenty-five feet; thence run- 
ning at right angles easterly one hundred and seventy-five feet; thence 
running at right angles southerly and parallel with the east line of Vir- 
ginia Street one hundred and twenty-five feet to the northerly line of 
Ninth Street; thence running westerly along the northerly line of Ninth 
Street one hundred and seventy-five feet to the place of beginning. 

Before the appropriation herein provided for shall be available, the 
site above named shall be conveyed by the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada to the State of Nevada, to be held for the purpose speci- 
fied in this Act, and subject to the control of the Executive Council of 
the Nevada Historical Society, and the Board of Regents is hereby author- 
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ized to make a conveyance accordingly. Such commissioners shall act • 
without compensation and without liability, excepting for misconduct, 
and in case of death or refusal to act of either of them, his place shall be 
filled in like manner by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Commissioners shall procure suitable plans, 
detailed drawings and specifications .for the building authorized by this 
Act, which shall consist of a main section and one wing, and shall be in 
such form as will readily admit of any enlargements required in the 
future, and upon an approval of the same by a two-thirds majority and 
by the Governor, may advertise for and receive bids for the construction 
and completion thereof or parts thereof, in such form and manner as to 
them shall seem proper; such advertisement for bids shall be published 
in a daily newspaper in this State for a period of at least thirty days prior 
to the time of receiving such bids, and in their discretion they may reject 
any or all bids and readvertise as herein provided. No contract or expense 
for the construction of said building or any part thereof shall become a 
binding obligation against the State, unless the same shall first be approved 
by the Board of Examiners or a majority thereof. The customary and 
reasonable charges for plans, detailed drawings and specifications, for pub- 
lication of notice, and for the supervision of the construction of the build- 
ing so authorized, shall be paid out of the appropriation made by this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Commissioners shall select a Secretary, who 
shall, among other things, keep a record of their proceedings and of the 
contracts made by them, and upon the completion of the building, he 
shall deposit such record with the Secretary of State. The board shall 
cease to exist upon the filing a final report in the office of the Secretary 
of State and the formal turning over the building for occupancy. 

Sec. 4. Directly upon the completion of the building herein authorized 
to be constructed, the main section thereof shall be set apart by the board 
before mentioned for the exclusive use and occupancy of the Library of 
the University of Nevada until otherwise provided by the Legislature or 
the Board of Regents, said Library to continue in the control of the Board 
of Regents and the authorities of the University as at present. If at any 
time in the future the University Library shall be moved from the build- 
ing hereby authorized to be constructed to a new administration and 
library building or other structure hereafter erected, the Nevada Histori- 
cal Society shall thereafter become entitled to the use and occupancy of 
the main section of the building hereby authorized to be erected, for the 
housing and exhibition of the growing collection of the Society. 

Sec. 5. Upon the completion of the building all the property of the 
State now held in trust by said Historical Society shall be transferred to 
said new building and be deposited therein for safe keeping and free 
public use, and no article thereof or any part of the same, when duly 
placed in said building shall be permanently moved therefrom without 
authority of law or the consent of the Legislature; provided, that this 
restriction shall not prevent the exchange or sale of any duplicates that 
the Society may have or obtain; but if at any time in the future by 
reason of having acquired more desirable quarters, or for other cause, 
the library and museum of the Nevada Historical Society shall be 
removed from this building and the building shall be vacated and no 
longer required for the library and museum of the Nevada Historical 
Society, the building and land above described shall be used for the 
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University, subject to the control of the Board of Regents, unless other- 
wise provided by the Legislature. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of constructing and equipping the building 
provided for in this Act the sum of fifty-five thousand ($55,000) dol- 
lars is hereby appropriated out of any moneys of the General Fund in 
the Nevada State Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 7. All claims or demands for the construction or equipment of, 
or against, said building shall be subject to the approval of said Board of 
Commissioners, and shall be audited and paid as other claims against 
the State. 
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CONSTITUTION 

Article I — Name 
The name of this organization shall be the Nevada Historical Society. 

Article II — Purpose 
Its object shall be the promotion of historical studies, especially in the 
investigation of topics pertaining to the history of this State and the col- 
lection and preservation of historical materials for publication or for the 
Historical Library and Museum, and to discharge such other functions as 
may be entrusted to it by law. 

Article III — Membership 

Section 1. Classes. The membership of the Society shall consist of 
honorary, life, and annual members. 

Sec. 2. Honorary Members, Honorary members shall be elected by 
ballot at any regular or special meeting of the Society, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Council. 

Sec. 3. IJfe Members. Upon the payment of twenty- five dollars, any 
person otherwise qualified may become a life member of the Society, 
exempt from the payment of further dues or fees. 

Sec. 4. Anntuil Members. Any person may become an annual mem- 
ber of the Society upon a majority vote of the Council. The fee for 
membership shall be one dollar per year, payable on or before the first 
day of January each year. 

Article I\' — Officers 

Section 1. Officers. The officers of the Society shall be a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Curator, Treasurer, an Executive Council, and 
the County Vice-Presidents. 

Sec 2. Election of Officers. All officers except the County Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, and shall 
hold office for the term of one year, or until their successors are duly 
elected and qualified. 

Sec 3. President. It shall be the duty of the President to preside 
over all meetings of the Society, to call special meetings as provided for 
in the by-laws, to countersign all warrants for the payment of money, 
and to discharge such other duties as naturally pertain to the office or 
may be assigned to him from time to time. The President shall be ex 
officio Chairman of the Council. 

Sec 4. Vice-President. In the absence or inability of the President, 
the Vice-President shall discharge all the duties of the office. If a 
vacancy occurs in the office of President, the Vice-President shall become 
President of the Society until the next regular election. 

Sec 5. Secretary. The Secretary shall be the chief executive officer 
of the Society. He shall keep the minutes of all meetings, preserve and 
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care for all papers of the Society, draw and sign all warrants for the 
payment of money, conduct correspondence, collect historical materials 
and deposit them in the Library and Museum, direct historical research, 
have general charge of all publications of the Society, and discharge such 
other duties as may be imposed upon him. The Secretary shall also 
have general supervision over the Library and Museum, and shall direct 
the work of the Curator in connection with the same. The Secretary 
shall prepare and submit to the Council such annual or other reports as 
may be required bylaw, and shall report to the Council as required con- 
cerning matters relating to the work of the Society. The Secretary shall 
be ex officio Secretary of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 6. Curator. Under the supervision and direction of the Secre- 
tary, the C'urator shall have charge of the Library and Museum, and 
shall be responsible for all property left in his charge. In general he 
shall assist the Secretary in his work, and shall discharge such other 
duties as the Council may impose. At its discretion the Council may 
temporarily unite the offices of Secretary and Curator. 

Sec. 7. Treasurer, The Treasurer shall keep all moneys and valuable 
securities of the Society, pay out moneys on the warrant of the Society 
duly signed by President and Secretary, give to the Council a sufficient 
bond for the faithful discharge of his duty, make an annual report to the 
Society, keep his books open for inspection at any time, and discharge 
such other duties as pertain to his office. 

Sec. 8. Executive Council. The Executive Council shall consist of the 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, together with two 
members elected at large at the annual meeting. The Council shall 
allow all bills, appropriate all moneys, fix the compensations of officers, 
fill vacancies in all offices not otherwise provided for, call special meet- 
ings of the Society as provided for in the by-laws, organize local branches 
of the Society, and have general supervision of its interests. The Council 
shall prepare programs for the meetings of the Society, determine the 
material for publication, and authorize the publication of the same. 
The Council shall have power to adopt by-laws for the Society not incon- 
sistent with this constitution. It shall also adopt by-laws to govern its 
own meetings, shall keep and preserve the records of its meetings, and 
shall make a full report of its proceedings to the annual meeting of 
the Society. 

Sec. 9. Count}/ Vice-Presidents. The Executive Council shall appoint 
in each county of the State a Vice-President who shall have general 
advisory supervision over the interests of the Society in his county. 
Such Vice-Presidents shall be advisory members of the Council, but shall 
have no votes therein. 

Article V — Amendments 

This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of the members 
present at any regular annual meeting, notice of such amendment having 
been given at the previous annual meeting, or the proposed amendment 
having received the approval of the Executive Council. 

BY-LAWS 
Article I — Membership 
Section 1. All applications for membership shall be made to the 
Secretary in writing. 
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Sec. 2. Honorary member*? shall have all the rights and privileges of 
other members, except the right to vote and hold office. 

Sec. 3. The editors of Nevada newspapers shall be enrolled as annual 
members during such time as their respective publications are sent to 
the Society Library. 

Sec. 4. Any annual member whose dues, after proper notice, remain 
unpaid for two years shall be dropped from the roll. 

Article II— Meetings 

Section 1. All members shall be duly notified of all meetings of the 
Society. 

Sec. 2. The annual meeting shall be held in Reno during Commence- 
ment week of the University of Nevada, at such time and place as the 
Council may designate. 

Sec. 3. A special meeting of the Society may be called by the Presi- 
dent on recommendation of the Council, and must be called on petition 
of fifteen members of the Society. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council shall hold a regular meeting at least 
once every three months, and may hold special meetings as it may 
decide. 

Sec. 5. At all meetings of the Society ten members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Article III — Committees 

Seotion 1. At its last meeting preceding the annual meeting the 
Council shall appoint the following committees : 

A Nominating Committee of three, to nominate officers for the annual 
meeting to vote upon ; 

An Auditing Committee of three, to audit the Treasurer's books for 
the annual meeting; 

A Program Committee of three, to prepare the program for the 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. The Council shall have power to appoint such other special 
or standing committees as it may deem necessary. 

Article IV — Finance 

Section 1. The fiscal year of the Society shall begin with the first 
day of January. 

Sec. 2. At its last meeting before the annual meeting, the Council 
shall fix the salaries and compensations of officers for the coming year. 

Sec. 3. No officer of the Society shall have power to incur debt in 
excess of the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars without the authority 
of the Council. 

Sec. 4. The Council shall not have power to incur debt in excess of 
the sum of one thousand dollars without the direct authority of the 
Society. 

Artice V — Library and Museum 

Section 1. The Society shall not assume financial responsibility for 
any books, papers, or other materials loaned to the Library or Museum. 

Sec. 2. The Curator shall not loan, sell or otherwise dispose of any 
of the possessions of the Society, except as authorized by the Council. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall have power to use the publications of 
the Society in exchange for similar publications of other societies or for 
equally valuable materials. 
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Sec. 4. At its discretion the Council •may open the library to the 
public and establish a public reading room. 

Article VI — Amendments 
These by-laws may be amended by a majority vote of the Council at 
any regularly called meeting. 
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LIFE AND ANNUAL MEMBERS 



LIFE MEMBERS 

Brougher, Wilson, ex-Senator, State Legislature Carson City 

Fulton, R.L ; '... Reno 

Griswold, Eugene, ex-Nevadan Berkeley 

Oddie, Tasker L., ex-State Senator; Governor, 1911 Tonopah 

Rice, G. G. New York 

Riepe, Richard A., ex-Assemblyman, State Legislature Ely 

ANNUAL MEMBERS 

Abbott, Granville Davis Palisade 

Adams, Romanzo, M.Di., Ph.B., Ph.M., Ph.D., Professor of Education and 
Sociology, University of Nevada; President of Nevada State Teachers' 

Association Reno 

Anderson, George Edward, District Superintendent of Education Elko 

Anderson, Henry 1009 North Virginia Street, Reno 

Anker, Peter, ex-Member of Assembly, State Legislature Lovelock 

Asbury, Calvin H., Superintendent Stewart Indian School Stewart 

Ascher, Dr. J. A., Senator, State Legislature Sparks 

Badt, Mel. S. Wells 

Bannerman, Thomas R 3432 Twentieth Street, San Francisco 

Bardenwerper, Kate, Assistant Professor of Domestic Science 

1029 North Virginia Street, Reno- 

Bell, Thomas J., ex-Member of Assembly and ex-Senator, State Legislature Berlin 

Bingham, E.L Reno 

Black, W. C Fallon 

Booher, William Webster, ex-Regent State University; resident of Nevada since 1875..Elko 

Bradshaw, J. D., ex-Member Assembly, State Legislature Paradise Valley 

Bragg, Allen C. , Ely 

Breen, Peter, Judge Third Judicial District Eureka 

Brookins, C. J „ Reno 

Brown, George S., ex-Judge Fourth Judicial District Elko 

Brown, Thomas Pollock „ Sacramento 

Campbell, J. D., M.D., ex-Senator, State Legislature „ Pioche 

Caryl, Chas. W. Denver, Colo. 

(^ase, J. B Paradise Valley 

Casey, Chas. W., ex-Nevadan Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

Chartz, Alfred Jean, crossed plains in 1863; resident of Nevada since 1869 Carson City 

Cheney, Judsre Azro E., LL.D., ex-Member Assembly, State Legislature; ex-Dis- 
trict Judge ; .Reno 

Church, Mrs. Florence Humphrey Reno 

Church, J. E., Jr., A.B., Ph.D., Professor of Latin, University of Nevada Reno 

Clark, Theo. W., Experiment Station, Jleno 

Clinton, C. A., M.D 2499 Howard Street, San Francisco 

Cohn, Abram Carson City 

Colcord, Roswell K., ex-Governor of State; Superintendent of United States 

Mint Carson City 

Comins, H. A., ex-Senator, State Legislature Ely 

Conboie, Joseph Anthony, ex-Member of Assembly, State Legislature Virginia City 

Considine, John L., ex- Warden State Prison Reno 

Cooke, H. R. Tonopah 
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Coryell, Horace H., ex- Member of Assembly; Senator, State Legislature Wells 

Cowles, Richard H. _... Wads worth 

Ores well, H. T., ex-District Attorney, Lander County; ex-District Attorney, San 

Francisco San Francisco 

Crowley, Rev. D. O., ez-Nevadan Youth's Directory, San Francisco 

Curtis, F. P Ely 

Cutts, Charles F , Carson City 

Damm,Anna Lovelock 

Davey, J. W., ex-Member of Assembly, State Legislature Winnemucca 

Davis, Capt. Herman Dayton 

Davis, Sam P., ex-State Controller, Chairman of Publicity and Industrial Com- 
mission Carson City 

Deal, Judge W. E. F., ex-Regent State University Virginia City 

Dockweiler, Major John Henry 417-418 Grant Building, San Francisco 

Dodge, Judge £. R., resident of Nevada in 1869; ex-Member of Assembly, State 

Legislature Reno 

Doten, Mary S 305 West Street, Reno 

Dunham, Allen Murray Carson City 

Farrington, Judge E. S., United States District Judge ., Carson City 

Finch, James D., ex-Private Secretary to the Governor Carson City 

Fischer, Allan Wells 

Fitzgerald, Judge A. L., ex-District Judge; ex-Chief Justice, Supreme Court Eureka 

Fowler, Hazel Genoa 

Freeman, John Watts Stillwater 

Frohlich, A. C, Speaker of Assembly, State Legislature, 1911 Reno 

Fulton, John Martin ^ Reno. 

Fuss, H. W Lovelock , 

Gallagher, William Crane, ex-Senator, State Legislature ^ Ely 

Garner, J. L., M.D Rawhide 

Gearning, Major T. A. G Virginia City 

Godfrey, John L., ex-Member of Assembly, State Legislature Virginia City 

Goodwin, W. H 36 West Commercial Row, Reno 

Gottwaldt, W. M Reno 

Gracey, Charles, resident of State since 1869 Nelson, El Dorado Canyon 

Graham, W. B Ely 

Gray, Ida R. Carothers „ ^ Ruth 

Greene, Charles, resident in Nevada since July 9, 1865; ex-Member Assembly; 

ex-Senator, State Legislature Cherry Creek 

Greilich, Louis Lovelock 

Griffin, W. E Eureka 

Gutheil, A. G Yerington 

Hamlin, John H., Librarian Reno Free Public Library Reno 

Harding, Zua J Ill Mill Street, Reno 

Hawkins, D. R., resident in State since 1851 Genoa 

Hershiser, A. E., M.D Reno 

Holmes, A. W., ex-Member Assembly, Senator, State Legislature Reno 

Hoppin, Delia Willis , Yerington 

Howe, Lotta Sybil Sparks 

Huffaker, Mrs. Anthony Carson City 

Hummel, N. A Sparks 

Hunter, J. R., Postmaster ..Lovelock 

Ingalls, Dr. Eliza A Sparks 

Ingalls, Major George W. Sparks 

Kennedy, D. J. Fallon 

Kennedy, Dr. Patrick Beveridge, B.S.A., Ph.D., Professor of Botany, University 

of Nevada Reno 

Kent, Ira H Fallon 

Kent, J. F Goodsprings 

Knapp, Sewell A., settled in Nevada, 1876 Tonopah 
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Laguna, Laura de, Professor of modem languages, University of Nevada— 1029 

North Virginia Street Reno 

Lawrence, Thomas J .„ Topla, Durango, Mexico 

Layman, J. D., B.L., Librarian University of Nevada Reno 

Lee, Frank M '. Reno 

Lemaire, Louis A Battle Mountain 

Lewers, Robert, Professor of Political Economy and Principal of the Commer- 
cial School, University of Nevada; Vice-President of the University of 

Nevada .'. Reno 

Likes, G. W. Fallon 

Lincoln, Henry ..-. ^ Rawhide 

Locklin, Wilson J., ex-Member of Assembly, ex-Senator, State Legislature....Virginia City 

McDermott, Laura Virginia City 

McGill, W. N., ex-Member of Assembly, State Legislature Ely 

Mcintosh, Charles Herbert >. Tonopah 

Mack, Margaret Elizabeth Dayton 

Mackey, Will U., Foreman State Printing Oflace; ex-Mayor of Carson City; resi- 
dent of Nevada since 1866 Carson City 

McNamee, Mrs. Effle W Caliente 

Martin, Anna Henrietta, B.A., A.M. Reno 

Maute, Andrew, ex-Senator, State Legislature; ex-Superintendent of State 

Printing Carson City 

Menardi, John Blair Reno 

Miller, Benjamin F _ ' Searchlight 

Miller, J. A Austin 

Mitchell, Henry K., resident of Nevada since 1865 Eureka 

Newlands, Francis G., ex-Representative in Congress; United States Senator Reno 

Nixon, George S., resident of Nevada since about 1880; ex-member of Assembly, 

State Legislature; United States Senator Reno 

Norcross, Judge Frank H., ex-Member of Assembly, State Legislature; Chief 

Justice of Nevada Supreme Court Carson City 

Northrop, Hilen Reno 

Oats, John Fallon 

O'Brien, J. W., Regent University of Nevada, 1911 Sparks 

Park, Mrs. John S „ ...Las Vegas 

Perkins, Mrs Searchlight 

Perry, Chester M Eureka 

Pierson, Clarence G. Reno 

Pohl, Robert Austin 

Price, Robert M Reno 

Reid, Dr. H. E., Regent University of Nevada, 1911 Reno 

Reid, John T., E.M., member of American Institute of Mining Engineers; mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Arts, London; manager of the Nevada United 

Mining Company, and of the Mining Development Company of Nevada Lovelock 

Reymers, B. H., ex-Member of Assembly; State Senator, State Legislature Yerington 

Richards, James W Fallon 

Robins, F.C Winnemucca 

Roland, Charles H Wells 

Ross, G. McM ..Copperopolis, Cal. 

Ruddell, W. C Lovelock 

Rule, R. Raymond Lovelock 

Sadler, Edgar A., ex-Member of Assembly, State Legislature Eureka 

Samuels, W. L., M.D., ex-Member of State Board of Medical Examiners Winnemucca 

Schneider, John P Fallon 

Sharon, W. E., ex-Senator, State Legislature Virginia City 

Show, Arley, B., A.B., A.M., Professor of European History, Stanford Uni- 
versity Palo Alto, Cal. 

Slosson, Henry Lawrence, Jr Gold Hill 

Smith, Oscar J., ex-Regent University of Nevada Reno 
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Smitber, Lawrence Reno 

Squires, Mrs. Chas. P. Las Vegas 

Stedman, Mrs. Camille D Las Vegas 

Stewart, Frank R Las Vegas 

Stewart, Mrs. Helen J. Las Vegas 

Stewart, Mrs. Lena C Las Vegas 

Stubbs, Josepb Edward, B.A., M.A., D.D., President University of Nevada Reno 

Stubbs, Ralpb Sprengle New York 

Stadtmaller, Fred. Reno 

Sullivan, J. J., M.D., ex-Member Board of Regents, University of Nevada Virginia City 

Summerfleld, A Hawthorne 

Taber, E. J. L., District Judge ..Elko 

Talbot, George F., ex-District Judge; Justice Supreme Court of Nevada Carson City 

Taylor, Geo. H., Secretary Board of Regents, University of Nevada Reno 

Taylor, J. G Lovelock 

Thies, Jonn Henry, ex-Member of Assembly, State Legislature Lovelock 

Thompson, F. P Pioche 

True, Gordon Haines, B.S., Professor of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, 

University of Nevada Reno 

Tubman, Rev. Father Thomas M., Pastor of Catholic Church „Reno 

Walker, Charles A Ely 

Watkins, Alice H Reno 

Watterson, Thomas Gracey „ Bishop, Cal. 

Wells, Mrs. Annie M Deeth 

Westfall, Andrew Lovelock 

White, Fred L., Member Assembly, State Legislature, 1911 Reno 

Wier, Jeanne Elizabeth, B.Di., B.A., Professor of History, University of Nevada Reno 

Williams Frank, ex-Member of Assembly, State Legislature; Member of Board 

of Regents, University of Nevada Goodsprings 

Williams, Joseph Alfred Indiana 

Winter, Frank H., Member of Assembly, State Legislature Aura 

Woodbury, James P., ex-Senator, State Legislature Carson City 

Yerington, James Albert Carson City 

Young, Geo. J., B.S., Professor of Mines and Metallurgy, University of Nevada Reno 

Young, John G., crossed plains in 1864; resident of Nevada since 1864; County 

Superintendent of Schools, Lyon County, 1876-1884; ex-Member of 

Assembly, State Legislature Wabuska 

EDITORS OF NEWSPAPERS— MEMBERS EX OFFICIO WHILE SENDING 

PAPERS 
Austin: Reese River Reveille. 
Bridgeport Ciironicle-Union. 
Caliente: The Prospector. 
Carlin: The Commonwealth. 
Carson City: The Yogi. 
Carson City Daily Appeal. 
Carson City News. 
Carson Weekly. 

Elko Daily and Weekly Independent. 
Elko Daily Free Press. 
Elko: The Pohob. 

Ely Daily and Weekly Mining Expositor. 
Ely Mining Record. 
Ely: White Pine News. 
Eureka Sentinel. 
Fallon: Churchill County Eagle. 
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Fallon: Churchill County Standard. 

Gardnerville: Record-Courier. 

Goldfield News. 

Goldfield Daily Tribune. 

Goldfield: Joshua Palm. 

Kimberly News. 

Las Vegas: Clark County Review. 

Las Vegas Age. 

Lovelock Review. 

Lovelock Tribune. 

McGill: Copper Ore. 

Manhattan Mail. 

Manhattan Post. 

Mina: Western Nevada Miner. 

New York: Gavigan's Financial News. 

Pioche Record. 

Rawhide Press Times. 

Reno: Nevada State Journal. 

Reno Evening Gazette. 

Reno: Nevada Churchman. 

Reno Nevada Weekly. 

Reno: Voice of the People. 

Reno: U. of N. Sagebrush. 

Reno: Nevada School Journal. 

Rhyolite Herald. 

Searchlight Bulletin. 

Sparks Tribune. 

Tonopah Daily Bonanza. 

Tonopah Miner. 

Truckee Republican. 

Virginia Chronicle. 

Wells: Nevada State Herald. 

Wlnnemucca: Humboldt Star. 

Winnemucca: The Silver State. 

Wonder Mining News. 

Yerington Times. 
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York : 23 

American Mining Congress, Photograph of James Marshall furnished for badge of 26 

Secretary's visit to 22-3 

Appendix 153 

Assembly Bill No. 139(1909) 155-7 

Bancroft Library— Meager Nevada data in 64 

Board of Examiners— Refuse aid to Society 19 

Booher, W. W., Member Executive Council 2 

Boyle, J. F., Gift from 35 

Buel, A. V.-Design for Seal 21 

Building and Site— Committee to consider 36 

Kind needed 35 

Proposed location of 35-6 

Sought by gift 24 

Bradley, Governor L. R ^ 75 

Bradshaw, J. D., County Vice-President for Humboldt County 2 

Bragg, Allen C— Pioneer Days in Nevada 72-81 

Bragg, Charles Allen 79-80 

Brandon, T. A.— Introduces Relics Bill 17 

Broadsides of Nevada Historical Society 31 

Brooks, J. W.— Introduces Appropriation Bill „ 17 

Brown, Hugh H., Gift from 35 

Campbell, Dr. J. D., County Vice-President for Lincoln County 2 

Campton, Aaron D.— Experiences in Nevada 100-105 

Messenger boy in First Constitutional Convention 75-102 

Carson, Christopher— Land entry in Nevada, 1868 32 

Recognizes Sacramento Valley „ — 142 

With Fremont expedition 108, 118, 119, 188, 139, 143, 148, 149, 151 

Carson City 73 

Arrival in, in 1864 73 

Capitol grounds and fence 81 

Education in 100-101 

In 1859.. 100 

In 1864 78 

Picture of, before Capitol was built 80 

Carson Pass - 147 

Carson River and Slough 124-5 

Carson Valley Day— Secretary attends 23 

Census Reports— Should 4}e filed in State 26 

Central Pacific Railroad— Surveyed and built 98-9 

Cheney, A. E., Gift from 35 

Resigns from Council 20 

Clark, Theodore— Memorial article on Orvis Ring 50-1 
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Cleveland^ A. C. - ••- ^ 

Comins, Henry A , 

Conboie, J. A., County Vice-President for Storey County 

Constitution of Society— New one adopted .^^>w» 

Contents, Table of ./!%y „ 

County Vice-Presidents ^!S^ ^^ 

Comstock Coat of Arms, Illustration of J^j— iq_oo 

Comstock. Gtolden Jubilee ^iiTNi^"— #«_ 71 

Comstock, Henry Tompkins Paige, Ancestry of .^^- 

Death of ^!^Nt" — ^ 

Portrait of „ .N^ " "(39-71 

Comstock, L. W.— Genealogy of Henry Tompkins Paige Comstock .^^^^- ,^. 

Comstock Mines— Gift to the world..„ » „ .^^^■■"' ^^ 

Comstock, William— Comes to America -•^^"QTLt 

Crystal Peak Xf "6 

Curry, Colonel Abe-Builder of the Mint .^k ' 

Davis, Captain Herman-Loan Collection of ^^U 

Davis, Sam P.— Memorial Article on "Mark Twain" ^^^o 

Vice-President for Ormsby County „ „ V. 

Day ton- Fremont near I2S 

Edgington, Abe 74^ 

Ely, Before and After-Picture of 104 

Boom in : ^ 105 

Exchanges, Other Societies desire 12 

Finance— Eastern capital needed. 67 

Financial needs of the Society, 1911-1912 35 

"Our Benefactors" Frontispiece 

Finch, James D., Gift from „ 35 

First Biennial Report needed for Exchange 24-6 

Fiscal Report oi the Secretary, 1909-1910 34-5 

Fisher, Allen C, Vice-President for Elko County 2 

Folsom, G. N., Lumbering Camp of ^ 79^-80 

Fuss, H. W., Gift from 35 

Franktown— Oldest settlement in Washoe County 84 

Fremont, John C.-Expedition in Nevada, 1843-4 106-152 

Antelope Valley 135-6 

At Sutter's Fort „.. 152 

At the Dalles 109 

Below Dayton 126 

Carson River and Slough 124-5 

Cannon, picture of 134 

In equipment 108 

The only wheeled carriage on return journey Ill 

Fired at Tlamath Lake , 112 

Last time used by Fremont ^ 112 

Difficulty in transporting 132 

Abandoned 132-3 

Carson River-East Fork 136-7 

Dog meat eaten 138-9 
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Entrance into Nevada 113 

Equipment of party 108 

High Rock Canyon and Creek 115-116 

Indians of Long Valley 114-115 

Map of Expedition— Reproduction of 124 

Markleeville 139-140 

Near Bridgeport 129 

Not a wagon party 107 

Object of 107 

Pass in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, Reproduction of 140 

Pyramid Lake 120-2 

Route from Antelope Valley to American River, Map of ! 126 

Route in Nevada and California, Map of 106 

Salt Lake to Oregon 109 

Site of 1911 Massacre (note) 116 

Smith's Valley 126 

Truckee Trout 122-4 

Walker River 126-7,130-1 

Gabrilowitsch, Madam Clara-Gift of « Mark Twain" Pipe 33 

Gibson, A. B.— Memorial Article on "Mark Twain" 43-4 

Glendale Schoolhouse 97 

Picture of ; 98 

Godfrey, John L., Gift from 35 

Gold Hill-In 1864 78 

Picture of 78 

Goodman, Joseph T 76 

Goodwin, C. C 76 

Graham, W. B., Gift from ~ 35 

Great Basin, Myths of 107 

Greene, Charles, County Vice-President for White Pine County 2 

Historic Buildings— Should be preserved 25-6 

Historic Sites-Should be marked 25-6 

Hamilton, Life in 103 

Hawkins, D. R., County Vice-President for Douglas County 2 

Hershiser, Dr. A. E., Treasurer 2 

Historical Consciousness— Need of in West 64, 66 
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East better prepared for investigation *. 63-4 

Equipment for handling 64-5 
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Quality of in Nevada 62 

Scantiness of in Nevada 60-2 

Uncertain care of in Nevada 60-1 

West in first stage of Renaissance 64 

Historical Papers 37-152 

Historical Research— Comparison with scientific 66 

Eastern sentiment favors 65 

Materials for 60 

Ultimate success assured 68 

West in era of struggle 65 
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Connection with State 66 

Must demonstrate practical worth 66 

Similarities and differences of 60 
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